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Golf  US  Masters 


Comeback  king 
Faldo  takes  crown 


David  Davies  In  Augusta 

GREG  NORMAN  did  the  un- 
thinkable, and  Nick  Faldo 
tile  unbelievable,  when  the, 
Australian  dissipated  a six-shot  , 
overnight  lead  and  banded  a third 
green  coat  and  US  Masters  title  to 
the  Englishman  at  the  Augusta  Na- 
tional golf  club.  Georgia,  on  Sunday. 

Norman,  who  has  never  won  at 
Augusta,  seems  fated  not;  to.  This 
was  by  far  his  best  chance  but  he 
threw  it  away  comprehensively.  His 
lead  had  gone  after  1 1 holes,  he  was 
two  behind  after  12  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a man  who  can  find  more 
ways  to  lose  than  to  win  was  dread- 
fully enhanced.  Norman  took  a six- 
over-par  78,  and  Faldo,  emulating 
Sandy  Lyle  in  1988,  got  down  in  two 
from  a fairway  bunker  at  the  18th 
for  a birdie  and  a round  of  67.  five 
under  par. 

His  total  of  276,  12  under,  gave 
him  the  title  by  five  9hots  and  he 
joins  Gary  Player,  Jimmy  Demaret 
and  Sam  Snead  as  a three-times 
Masters  winner.  Only  Arnold  Palmer 
(four)  and  jack  Nicklaus  (six)  have 
more.  Norman  showed  signs  of  falli- 
bility straight  away  when  he  drove 
into  the  trees  at  the  1st,  recovered 
into  a greenaide  bunker,  came  out 
to  eight  feet  and  missed. 

He  did  birdie  the  2nd,  although 
his  second  shot  cleared  the  green 
and  pitched  into  the  spectators  and 
he  had  to  chip  from  30  feet.  Faldo, 
meanwhile,  had  also  nusBed  the 


green  but  he  came  out  of  a bunker 
to  three  feet  Another  stroke  of  Nor- 
man's lead  was  eroded  at  the  4th, 
where  he  was  bunkered,  but  he  got 
it  back  at  the  5th  where  Faldo  was 
in  die  sand.  The  counter-punching 
continued  at  the  6th  where  Faldo  hit 
a magnificent  shot  to  five  feet  for  a 
birdie  to  close  the  gap  to  four  shots 
again  and  he  then  made  it  three' 
with  Rnother  birdie  at  the  long  Sth. 

Norman,  with  an  ungainly  and 
unbalanced  swing,  hit  his  second 
into  the  woods  and  had  to  struggle 
for  his  par.  Faldo,  after  two  good 
shots,  hit  a poor  pitch,  which  so  dis- 
gusted him  that  he  turned  his  back 
on  it.  But  then  he  holed  from  21  feet 
and  he  was  mollified. 

Another  Australian  mistake  at  the 
9th.  where  Norman  misjudged  his 
second  and  saw  it  run  back  down 
the  fairway  some  20  yards,  meant 
that  Faldo  was  only  two  behind  at 
the  turn.  It  could  have  been  one,  for 
the  Englishman's  birdie  putt,  per- 
fectly paced,  hit  the  hole  and  just 
stayed  out.  Faldo  was  out  in  a two- 
under-par  34,  Norman  in  38. 

By  now  the  tension  was  palpable. 
It  was,  in  any  case,  a hot  and  humid 
day  with  only  an  occasional  swirling 
breeze  to  relieve  spectators  and 
players.  Norman,  given  to  biting  his 
lip  anyway,  was  in  danger  of  chew- 
ing through  it  and  there  was  none  of 
the  self-assurance  that  had  charac- 
terised his  play  on  that  magnificent 
day  in  1993  at  Royal  St  George's 
when  he  produced  a final  round  of 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Mercury 


Aoro88 

1,6  Picked  rush  Job  one  wants  to 
do?  (6,6) 

8 Theatre  worker  certainly  on  . 

around  midnight  (7) 

1 9 I’d  taken  a member  a beer, 
transfixed  (7) 

,11  OrternaygetlostroJIlntheself 
I one's  patient  (8,7) 

Jl2  The  doctors  rejected  It,  ,rpls3  (4) 
|13  Express  disapproval  of  first 
person  In  and  reduce  In  price, 

i (io)  • . : . 

17  Monkey  with  tell  bites  youth 
[ leader  after  brutal  behaviour  (10) 


ir'dfi 
\sm 

Final  act . . . as  Nick  Faldo's  birdie  putt  on  the  18th  clinches  an  astonishing  victory,  Greg  Norman  to; 
nothing  left  to  offer  but  his  congratulations  photograph  Stephen 


64  to  win  the  Open.  The  Australian 
missed  the  green  at  the  10th,  to 
drop  yet  another  shot  and,  if  Nor- 
man’s nerves  were  getting  ragged, 
it  showed  on  the  11th  green. 

This  has  been  the  site  of  both 
Faldo's  wins  in  the  Masters;  the 
place  where  he  beat,  in  play-offs, 
both  Scott  Hoch  and  Raymond 
Floyd,  and  now  he  saw  Norman 
take  three  putts  from  no  more  than 
12  feet.  The  first  one,  for  a birdie, 
looked  in  all  the  way  but  shaved  the 
hole  and  ran  two  feet  paBt.  The  Aus- 
tralian stood  for  ages  over  the  re- 
turn putt  and  then  pushed  it  stiffly 
past  the  right  edge. 

The  crowd  at  Amen  Corner 
gasped  but  it  was  only  a murmur 
compared  to  their  reaction  when, 


4 Matchless  Iron  plane  is  broken 

(Q)  ••  • 

5 Stick  with  Capone  without 
shouting  (5) 

6 Blame  the  fish  salesman  for 
going  ahead  (8) 

7 Girl  embracing  students  19  not 
five,  even!  (6) 

8 They  provided  educational 
establishment  for  tutor  to  get  on 
with  (6,5) 

10  Nice  MPh  rent  adjustment 
shows  keen  Judgment  (11) 

1 4 Can  be  turned  from  a duly  list  to 
any  list  (9) 

15  Love  helping  after  a party  (9) 

16  Theologian  Is  to  relax  Inside, 
being  unwell  (8) 

19  Appropriate  support  given  by 
mounted  soldiers  (6) 

21  A topless  golf  olub,  sayl  (5) 

22  Found  In  oustard  when  suet  . 
pudding's  to  follow  (6) 


off  the  tee  of  the  short  12tli,  Nor- 
man dumped  his  shot  into  Rae's 
Creek.  It  was  the  second  day  in  suc- 
cession he  had  done  so  but  this  lime 
there  was  no  bogey  four  awaiting. 
He  pitched  to  12  feet  and  missed. 

The  double  bogey  meant  that  in 
the  space  of  12  holes  Norman  had 
turned  a six-stroke  lead  into  a twn- 
stroke  deficit  and  by  now  lire 
crowds  were  stunned  into  silence. 

While  Norman  sweated  for  his 
five.  Faldo  stood  in  the  shade.  kcej)- 
ing  cool,  conserving  his  energy. 

Faldo  hit  the  better  drive  of  the 
two  at  the  13th,  with  Norman  run- 
ning off  into  the  pines  on  the  right. 
He  was  forced  to  lay  up  short  of  the 
creek  and  then  Faldo  took  ages  over 
what  to  play.  First  It  was  an.  iron, 
then  a wood,  then  an  iron  again,  a 
three-iron  as  it  turned  out,  and  lie 
found  the  green  with  it.  Norman 
pitched  to  14  feet  and,  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  round,  hit  a firm,  posi- 
tive putt  straight  into  the  hole.  All  it 
did,  unfortunately  for  him,  was  to 
keep  him  two  strokes  behind. 

Norman  needed  something  dra- 
matic and  he  almost  got  il  at  the 
long  15th.  Chipping  from  some  (Hi 


Rugby  Union 


PHOT  “GRAPH  STEPHEN  Will 

feel,  he  hit  the  hole  for  an  eagle  1m 
saw  tin*  hall  spin  away.  The  Aui' 
tralian  fell  to  the  ground  in  An  ago? 
of  frustration. 

There  was.  however,  anoths 
agony  to  come.  Norman's  tee  slt‘ 
at  the  water-strewn  16th  was  hi 
fractionally  fat.  it  did  not  make  tin 
carry  and  plunged  into  the  pondt 
was  awful  to  watch  and  deeply  k 
pressing.  Even  Faldo  looked  »! 
rubbing  the  back  of  Ilia  head,  vrr- 
deriug  how  nil  this  could  happen t 
the  man  who  had  led  from  tlicsw 
with  a magnificent,  record-equal^ 
63  in  the  first  round.  The  Austnfc 
took  another  double-bogey  five* 
was  now  in  danger  of  not  even  k 
ishing  second.  He  walked  off 
green,  head  bowed,  nmld  a F 
found  silence. 

• Severiano  Ballesteros,  a man  w 
, used  to  reduce  the  long  holes  top 
rifled  par  fours,  had  only  twj 
birdies  in  20  attempts  this  year a 
was  one  over  par  on  them  own* 
He  was  11  over  par  for  the  lojj 
ment  and  said  afterwards:  "I 
have  reached  the  bottom.  But  wf- 
you  are  always  downstairs  you£a 
only  go  upstairs.” 


England  face  threat  of  exile 


18  Advantage  of  turning  outside 
broadcast  on  (4) 

20  Change  Is  needed  In  this  place 
of  entertainment  (9,6). 

23  Dislikes  dead  tsetse  files  (7) 

24  Quietly  sit  back  In  club'provtded 
, by  church  member  (7) 

(26  Game  you  need  a spanner  for?  (6) 
26  Mission  operated  In  East  Street 

'(B)  • • 


2 i Has  way  onto  vessel  In 

difficulties  (9) 

3 Nurse  In  charge  admits  said  sea 
la  picturesque  (6) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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David  Plummer 

THE  prospect  of  England  being 
expelled  from  the  Five  Nations' 
Championship  has  become  more 
real  than  fanciful  after  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  decided  to  break  with 
tradition  and  negotiate  its  own  televi- 
sion rights.  The  state  of  disunion  be- 
tween the  RFU  and  Its  Welsh, 
Scottish  and  Irish  counterparts  was 
confirmed  even  before  their  crisis 
meeting  in  Dublin  last  weekend. 

, Wales.  ' Scotland  and  Ireland 
wanted  England  to  sign  a 10-year 
pact  that  Would  guarantee  the  four 
an . equal  share  of  the  champion- 
ship’s television  contract,  which  has 
12  months  to  run.  But  on  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  It  wks  announced  that 
the  RFU  .would  go  its  pwn  way  from 
next  year.  ' ■ ■ ;j 

; 'England  are  Calling  the  others' 
bluff.  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  tHe  ostensible  backing  of 
Franc?,  had  agreed  that,  tf  the  RFU 
held  out  |fbr  a majority  share,  they 
would  al^  slop  playing  England  and 
l Inyiteftalyfafo  the  championship. 


Thill  was  agreed  by  tlic 'J 
Rugby  Union  earlier  I Ills 
spile  an  offer  from  the  RFJ* w 
brace  Wales  in  Sky’s  £150  n®. 
offer.  The  WRU  refused  bee®* 
would  leave  Ireland  and  W*9 
with  virtually  nothing.  ■ ■ , M 

"Our  view  19  that  the  8*™^ 
served  by  the  four  unions  . 
ing  together  and  sJ}Br,5rtJjsV1 
money,"  said  the  WR(J 
Vernon  Pugh.  "One  count*Jffe!‘ • 
off  to  do  Its  own  thing  soun®  j 
but  it  then  becomes  «,.■ 

own  results.  How  much^j! 
landhave  been  worth lOywJJJy 
i That  argument' -has  “JV- 
favour  with  the  RFU. 
tains  that,  as  it  attracts  7®  PJ*  ^ 
the  television  audlenCe.'lj^f . 
have  a 'proportionate 


money,  i The  RFU  also 'jSJuj1 
that,  If  the  overall  value  “Jjyj 
sion  deal  risea  from  thfidSHap. 


if  Sky  becomes  involved 
three  unlons-wlll 
ing  40  per  centfrdHf.f* 
they-are  as  things  stand-  V' 
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Italy  turns 
the  tables 
on  history 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


THE  Italian  left  was  preparing 
itself  for  its  first  real  taste  of 
power  after  an  historic  victory 
in  Sunday's  general  election. 

Final  results  showed  the  Olive 
Tree  alliance  of  former  Commu- 
nists, the  Socialists,  progressive 
Christian  Democrats,  and  Greens 
gaining  control  of  the  senate,  but 
enjoying  a clegr  majority  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  only  with 
help  from  hardline  Marxists. 

The  Freedom  Alliance,  led  by  the 
television  tycoon  Silvio  Berlusconi, 
won  only  246  scats  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  the  Olive  Tree  al- 
liance's 284  and  Communist  Rcfoun- 
dation's  35.  With  only  59  scats, 
Umberto  Bossi's  Northern  League 
lost  its  grip  on  the  balance  of  power. 

Share  values  soared  by  almost  5 
per  cent  on  the  Milan  stock  ex- 
change as  investors  saw  a chance 
for  stable  government  by  a re- 
spected economist. 

The  centre-left's  candidate  for 
i prime  minister  is  Romano  Prodi,  a 
Bologna  university  professor  and 
former  chairman  of  the  slate  hold- 
ing company,  IRI.  Mr  Prodi  said  his 
first  steps  as  prime  minister  would 
include  cutting  interests  rates  and 
rejoining  the  European  Union's  ex- 
change rate  mechanism. 

Asked  if  Italy  might  be  in  for  a pe- 
riod of  austerity,  Mr  Prodi  said:  “If 
seriousness  is  called  austerity,  yea." 

The  defeated  leader  of  the  light, 
Mr  Berlusconi,  dismissed  specula- 
tion that  he  might  leave  politics. 
The  media  magnate,  who  is  being 
fried  for  corruption,  said  his  Free- 
dom Alliance,  which  includes  free- 
marketeers,  former  neo-fascists  and 
ex-Christian  Democrats,  was  “im- 
portant for  keeping  Italy  within  the 
bounds  of  a true  democracy". 

In  an  attempt  to  smooth  tense  rela- 
tions with  Mr  Berlusconi,  Mr  Prodi 
offered  the  opposition  the  presidency 
°f  one  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment—a  key  institutional  position. 

Massimo  D’Alema,  leader  of  the, . 
PUS,  the  largest  group  within  the. 
Olive  Tree  alliance,  also  made  oven- 
fares  to  the  federalist  Norlhern . 


Romano  Prodi  savours  victory  on  Monday  photograph:  bruno  mosconi 


League,  which  won  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  Olive  Tree  alliance  will  need 
the  support  of  the  orthodox  Marx- 
ists of  Communist  Refoundation, 
whose  leader,  Fausto  Bertinotti, 
promised  to  "help  give  birth"  to  a 
centre-left  administration. 

If  half  a century  is  history,  then 
the  outcome  of  Italy’s  general  elec- 
tion deserves  to  be  called  historic. 

It  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration 
to  9ay  that  from  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war  until  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  politics  in  Italy  was  about 
one  tiling:  how  to  keep  die  western 
world’s  most  powerful  communist 
party  out  of  government.  It  was  the 
abiding  concern  not  only  of  the- 
Christian  Democrats,  who  domi- 
nated political  life,  but  also  of  their 
patrons,  in  the  Vatican  and  die 
White  House. 

Parties  of  the  secular  left  which, 
in,  the  normal  course  of  events, 
Would  have  competed  tooth  and  nail 
with  tiie  Christian  Democrats  were 
cajoled  Into  joining  them  in  coalition 
fa  exchange  for  a share  in  tfte  spoils. . 


of  power.  That  it  should  have  taken 
so  long  for  Italians  to  opt  for  the  left 
is  a tribute  to  the  depth  of  anti- 
communist sentiment  which  built 
up  in  the  post-war  years. 

In  order  to  get  the  PDS  into 
power,  Mr  D’Alema  allied  with  a 
progressively  broader  swathe  of 
politicians  to  the  PDS’s  right. 

There  is,  indeed,  a touch  of  irony 
about  the  result.  Italians  voted  for 
change.  But  In  doing  so  they  opted 
for  a recast  version  of  the  past. 

In  the  lower  house  of  parliament, 
the  Olive  Tree  alliance  will  be  un- 
able to  command  a majority  without 
the  Communist  Refoundation, 

One  of  the  right’s  wittier  candi- 
dates dubbed  the  prospective  al- 
liance between  the  centre-left,  and 
Communist  Refoundation  a “Russ- 
ian salad".  "We  shall  be  very  inter- 
ested to  see  this  heterogeneous 
coalition  put  to  the  test,”  he, said. 

But  there  is  now  hope  that  this 
immensely  dynamic,  but  chaotic, 
hation  can  at  last  achieve  the  sort  of. 
political  stability  it  needs  to  safe-- 
guard  Its  economic  achievements.  : 


Britain  joins  call; for  global  land-mine  ban 


D RTTAIN  is  to  campaign  for  a 
L-J  global  ban  on  anti-personnel 
j™nea  and  will  destroy  almost 
half  Its  stockpile  Immediately,  . 
the  Government  announced  on 
Tuesday,  writes  Charles  Miller 
Press  Association. 

The  Foreign  Office  minister,.  . 
Uavld  Davie,  outlining  the  UK  : 
government's  dramatic  policy 
said  Britain  would  give 
up  tiie  remaining  mines  once  an 
international  ban  is  agreed.  The 


• . . I • ’ ' • 

Governments  decision  to  re- 
verse its  policy  brings  Britain  ■ 
into  line  with  the  majorityoflts 
military  partners.:,,  , 

= The  British  army  hastens  of 
thousands  of  anti-personnel 
mines  in  stock,  although  it  has : 
not  produced  any  since  the  early 
1980s.  Britain  has  long  main- . ... 
(aimed  that  anti-personnel  mines 


are  a legitimate  weep 

..«J  JUniJmliiaNitir  i 


’ Yet  several  Nato  allies,  include 
ing  Belgium, , Holland,  Norway, 
and,  most  recently,  Germany 
have  renounced  them- The 
Pentagon  is  also  reviewing  its 
policy,  spurred  on  by  the  danger  , 
facing  US.trqops.in  the  Balkans, 
where  up., to  6 million  mines  are 
thought  to  have  been  laid. 

Mr  Davis  told  BBC  Radio4’a.  :■ 
Today  programme]  “We  have  . 
been  campaigning  actively  in  the 
last  few  years  to  try  to  get  an  ac- 


Assad  ups  price  of 
Lebanon  ceasefire 


David  Hirst  In  Beirut  and 
Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 

HOPE  of  an  imminent  cease- 
fire between  Israel  and 
Hizbullah  all  but  vanished 
early  this  week  as  President  Hafez 
al-Assad  of  Syria  exploited  the 
central  role  he  has  secured  for  him- 
self in  diplomatic  efforts  to  find  a 
solution. 

The  signs  are  that  President 
Assad  intends  to  make  Israel  and 
the  United  States  pay  as  dearly  as 
possible  for  what  he  sees  as  jointly 
planned  aggression  in  Lebanon  that 
has  gone  seriously  wrong. 

'Hie  Syrian  press  slepjied  up  its 
anti-American  propaganda  on  Mon- 
day, even  as  the  US  secretary  of 
state,  Warren  Christopher,  met  Mr 
Assail  for  a second  time  on  his  shut- 
tle mission  between  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem. 

‘Washington  is  to  blame  for  the 
bloodbath  committed  by  its  strate- 
gic ally  in  Lebanon,"  the  Syrian 
Times  said.  “Those  who  fail  to  con- 
demn the  Israeli  crime  at  Qana  are 
not  honest  or  serious  in  their  peace 
efforts,"  added  Tislireen,  referring 
to  Israel’s  shelling  of  a refugee 
camp  in  southern  Lebanon  last 
week  In  which  more  than  100  civil- 
ians died. 

In  the  face  of  this  onslaught,  the 
US  negotiating  team  were  very  cau- 
tious about  their  prospects  on  Mon- 
day. "We  think  we  have  a chance  of 
putting  a deal  together  this  week,” 
the  state  department  spokesman, 
Nicholas  Burns,  said  In  Damascus, 
“but  that  is  not  assured.” 

With  so  much  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  diplomacy,  the  Israeli 
prime  minister,  Shimon  Peres,  told 
parliament  there  was  no  deadline  to 
the  military  operation. 

"Grapes  of  Wrath  is  an  operation 
that  is  not  limited  in  time  but  is  de- 
tailed fa  its  goals.  The  goal  is  to 
bring  long-term  quiet  to  northern 
[Israeli]  communities,"  he  said. 

He  went  on  to  accuse  Iran  of 
using  the  Hizbullah  guerrilla  move- 
ment In  Lebanon  to  sabotage  the 
Middle  Ea9t  peace  process. 

I For  the  first  time  in  tiie  two-week 
pampalgn  Israeli  warplanes  'struck 
repeatedly  at  positions  of  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 


ceptance  that  the  only  sort  of 
mine  that  should  be  used  was  a 
' self-destructing  one  that  doesn’t 
alt  around  for  ever  and  kill  civil- 
ians long  after  its  use. 

“That  is  still  an  Interim  aim. 
We  are  saying  now  that  we  will 
go  beyond  that.  We  will  now 
pmpaign  towards  a total  world- . 
yride  ban  on  antf-frersotihel 
mines.”  Britain  does  not  believe 
(hat  a total  ban  can  achieved  In 
the  Geneva  talks,;  scheduled  to 
end  May  3. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


tine  — General  Command,  a pro- 
Syrian  “rejectionist"  group,  at 
Naamc,  a few  miles  south  of  Beirut. 
An  Israeli  source  said  the  group  had 
supplied  hundreds  of  missiles  to  its 
Hizbullah  allies, 

Israeli  naval  artillery  this  week 
continued  to  shell  the  coastal  high- 
way between  Beirut  and  Sidon.  and 
Hizbullah  launched  more  Katyusha 
salvoes  on  northern  Israel. 

The  Israeli  proposals  which  Mr 
Christopher  took  to  Damascus  have 
not  been  officially  disclosed,  but 
they  evidently  include  Mr  Peres's 
offer  of  an  immediate  truce,  to  be 
followed,  in  due  course,  by  a formal 
written  agreement.  Syria  anil 
Lebanon  me  reported  to  have 
quickly  dismissed  the  offer  ns  a 
trap. 

According  to  American  officials, 
the  US  wants  a written  version  of 
the  understandings  that  ended  the 
last  big  flare-up  in  July  1993.  But  ns 
die  Syrians  and  the  Lebanese  see  it, 
this  version  actually  amounts  to  a 
fundamental  revision  of  the  under- 
standings, since  Hizbullah  would  be 
barred  from  retaliating  with 
Katyusha  salvoes  on  northern  Israel 
against  Israeli  attacks  on  Lebanese 
civilians.  Furthermore,  the  fragility 
of  a mere  truce  would  create  such  a 
climate  of  uncertainty  that  the 
400,000  refugees  who  have  fled 
their  towns  and  villages  would  be 
afraid  to  return. 

At  the  start  of  the  campaign,  Is- 
rael made  it  clear  that  it  expected 
Syria  to  ratify,  and  help  enforce,  its 
expected  outcome  — the  neutralisa- 
tion of  Hizbullah.  Mr  Assad  is  more 
than  willing  to  ratify  the  outcome, 
provided  It  la  he,  more  than  they, 
who  dictates  what  it  will  be. 


Howto  lose  friends,  page  4 
Comment,  page  12 
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Key  ingredients  for 
peace  in  Middle  East 
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SINCE  ISRAEL'S  traumatic 
Lebanese  venture  (1982-85),  we 
have  occupied  southern  areas  of 
Lebanon  in  order  to  prevent 
Katyusha  rocket  attacks  against 
northern  Israel.  Although  never 
successful,  there  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  this  occupa- 
tion when  all  the  militias  were 
armed  and  no  central  authority  ex- 
isted. Since  the  national  pact  of  1991 
in  Lebanon  establishing  a national 
government  (under  Syrian  control), 
all  militia  forces  except  (Iranian- 
backed)  Hizbullah  have  been  dis- 
banded. The  Lebanese  government 
has  often  stated  that  it  would  dis- 
band Hizbullah  if  Israel  left  its  self- 
proclaimed  security  zone. 

Israeli-Lebunese  negotiations 
(since  the  Madrid  conference  in 
L991)  have  been  totally  dependent  on 
progress  on  the  Israeli-Syriait  track 
as  Lebanon  has  not  been  able  or  will- 
ing to  pursue  independent  negotia- 
tions. While  Israel’s  trim  of  a separate 
]>eace  and  normalisation  of  relations 
with  Lebanon  is  unattainable  at  pre- 
sent. a peace  treaty  with  Lebanon 
which  postpones  normalisation  until 
a comprehensive  peace  with  Syria  is 
achieved  may  be  possible. 

A peace  package  which  will  meet 
most  of  the  present  objectives  of 
Syria,  Lebanon  and  Israel  (but  not 
Iran)  has  the  following  components: 
□ Israel's  withdrawal  from  all 
Lebanese  territory  (eg.  to  the  inter- 
national border! ; 

□ The  Lebanese  government's  dis- 
banding of  the  Hizbullah  militia  and 
the  Lebanese  army  resuming  con- 
trol of  the  entire  country; 

□ A pence  treaty  between  Israel  and 
Lebanon  ending  the  slate  of  war  be- 
tween them  and  having  provisions 
for  full  normalisation  when  a full 
Syrian-lsraeli  peace  Is  achieved; 


□ International  guarantees  (includ- 
ing those  from  Syrin)  for  maintain- 
ing peace  along  the  border  with  an 
implied  suspension  of  the  treaty  in 
case  of  Hizbullah  (or  other)  attacks 
on  Israeli  targets; 

□ A Lebanese  amnesty  for  the 
South  Lebanese  Army  (SLA)  (but 
not  necessarily  its  incorporation 
into  Lebanon's  official  army)  with 
Israel  providing  compensation  to 
the  members  of  the  SLA; 

□ Syria’s  pre-eminent  role  in 
Lebanese  affairs  to  be  recognised. 
(Dr)  Sitncha  Bahiri, 

Tel  Aviv,  Israel 


/SRAEU  propaganda  draws  a dis- 
tinction between  the  civilian  resi- 
dents of  southern  Lebanon  and  the 
“terrorist"  Hizbullah,  with  its  be- 
nign warnings  to  those  unfortunate 
citizens  in  the  way  of  Operation 
Grapes  of  Wrath.  However,  the  real- 
ity of  the  characteristically  dispro- 
portionate collective  punishment 
issued  by  the  Israel  Defence  Force 
(IDF)  does  no  such  thing. 

It  is  of  some  comfort  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Western  media  has 
not  automatically  gone  along  with 
the  official  Israeli  line.  The  damage 
on  die  ground  in  terms  of  property 
and  people  has  been  reported  in  de- 
tail in  a way  that  was  not  always  pos- 
sible during  (he  Gulf  war. 

However,  British  television  re- 
porting has  not  been  entirely  im- 
mune to  Israeli  news  management. 
Dramatic  black-and-white  shots  of 
surgical  strikes,  helpfully  supplied 
by  the  IDF.  will  always  make  far 
good  viewing,  as  will  pictures  of  dis- 
tressed civilians  in  bomb  shelters. 

Shimon  Peres  owes  a vote  of 
thanks  to  those  responsible  for  the 
Katyusha  attacks  on  northern  set- 
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dements.  He  can  now  wage  a dis- 
placed war  on  Hamas  via  the  Hizbul- 
lah in  Lebanon.  Although  it  may 
well  be  in  the  interest  of  most  of  us 
to  support  Peres  in  his  domestic 
campaign  given  the  Likud  alterna- 
tive, it's  discouraging  again  to  wit- 
ness some  British  television  news 
organisations  being  used  in  this 
way. 

Tony  Fulton, 

London 


IT  IS,  of  course,  tragic  that  400,000 
/ people  are  fleeing  from  their 
homes  in  southern  Lebanon,  as  Is- 
raeli warplanes  step  up  their  now 
daily  attacks. 

It  is  equally  tragic  that  over  a 
week  ago,  all  women  and  children, 
two-thirds  of  the  local  population, 
were  evacuated  from  their  homes  in 
northern  Israel,  in  fear  of  the 
Hizbullah  Katyusha  missiles. 

Although  the  scale  of  refugees  is 
not  equivalent,  I fail  to  see  how  this 
was  unworthy  of  news  coverage. 
For  the  last  couple  of  months, 
Katyushas  have  continually  fired  on 
the  fawns  in  northern  Israel,  and 
hardly  a word  lias  been  reported  in 
the  British  press. 

Hie  Lebanese  and  Syrian  govern- 
ments cannot  disclaim  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  Hizbullah,  and  at  the 
same  time  fail  fa  condemn  a single 
attack  from  their  own  territory. 

Ann  Fine, 

London 


Culling  time 
for  UK  cattle 

"T HERE  IS  no  laboratory  test  that 
/ can  decide  If  a young  living  ani- 
mal is  afflicted  with  the  agent  caus- 
ing BSE  (How  the  truth  was 
butchered.  March  311.  The  diagno- 
sis can  only  be  made  by  observing 
the  animal.  Should  signs  lead  to  a 
diagnosis  of  BSE  in  the  older  ani- 
mal. it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  animal  has  been  carrying 
the  agent  all  the  time,  in  light  of  the 
latent  period. 

As  in  some  human  diseases,  the 
greatest  concentration  of  the  agent 
appears  in  the  nervous  system.  The 
agent,  be  it  prion  or  virus,  is  in- 
gested and  subsequently  transmit- 
ted from  the  intestines  to  the 
nervous  system,  brain,  spinnl  cord 
and  nerves.  There  apix-av  to  be  only 
three  routes  of  transmission:  blood 
stream,  lymphatic  system  and 
perineural  channels. 

Muscle  masses  (ie,  meat!  are  lib- 
erally supplied  with  all  these  sys- 
tems. It  is  suggested  that  it  is  safe  to 
eat  the  meat  from  a young  animal, 
but  Is  it?  The  agent  is  in  transit 
across  the  muscle  masses. 

As  there  is  no  therapeutic  means 
of  combating  the  BSE  agent,  there 
remains  only  one  method  of  eradica- 
tion; fatally  removing  the  vector  — 
Incinerating  all  cattle.  The  risk  of 
contracting  CJD  may  statistically  be 
0.001  per  cent  but  to  the  patient  it  is 
100  percent 
(Dr)  E G Rees  Jones, 

Manchester 


INFECTED  cattle  must  be  slaugh- 
I tered  because  they  are  infected.- 
Cattle  from  the  same  farms  should 
probably  also  be  slaughtered  as  a 

£ recaution.  But  only  the  extermina- 
on  of  the  entire  British  beef  and 
dairy  herds  will  now  satisfy  the  po- 
litical agenda  of  mainland  Europe. 

Am  I the  only  person  outside 
Britain  who  finds  the  idea  of  slaugh- 
tering and  inciuerating  millions  of 
healthy  animals  to  this  end  to  be 


morally  repugnant?  And  am  I tin- 
only  one  to  despair  that  u civilised 
nation  should  even  consider  it? 

(Prof)  John  C Tipper, 

Freiburg,  Germany 

Giving  aid  to  the 
women  of  Herat 

PAMELA  COLLETTS  letter 
(Herat  a no-go  area  for  women, 
March  31)  gives  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  severe  and  damaging 
constraints  placed  upon  women  by 
Taliban  rule  in  Herat.  Christian 
Aid’s  work  in  the  region  aims  to 
overcome  some  of  the  constraints 
the  Taliban  impose. 

Christiau  Aid  does  not  rely  cm  the 
operational  approach  of  many  aid 
agencies.  It  aims  to  support  — as 
equal  partners  — local  people  work- 
ing with  poor  communities.  In  Herat 
these  partners,  and  the  poor  com- 
munities they  represent,  cannot 
simply  pack  up  and  leave  because  of 
occupation  by  a new  army  and  ad- 
ministration. 

They  want  Christian  Aid  fa  stand 
by  them  through  these  difficult 
times.  We  intend  fa  do  so,  standing 
by  our  principle  of  working  with  tlic 
poorcst,  not  least  women. 

Recently  we  approved  grants  to- 
talling over  £140, 0t!0  for  projects 
with  women  as  the  main  or  sole 
beneficiaries  oiid  participants.  As  a 
result  Christian  Aid  will  be  doing  its 
utmost  over  the  next  three  years  to 
support  Afghan  village  women  as 
(hey  work  to  address  mental  lu-nitli 
problems.  We  shall  also  be  provid- 
ing loans  to  women  returning  faun 
Iran  to  remote  areas. 

As  a non-governmental  agency, 
Christian  Aid  is  not  working  for  any 
political  administration.  We  are 
working  with  the  people.  They  have 
not  left  Herat,  and  until  such  lime  as 
we  can  do  nothing  In  support  their 
efforts  — including  women's  efforts 
— neither  shall  we. 

Dave  Hampson, 

Senior  Programme  Officer, 

Christian  Aid,  London 


Christ's  teaching 
lost  on  rebels 

V/ OUR  CAPTION  to  the  photo 
I graph  on  page  3 (April  7) 
makes  a grave  error  in  describing 
Joseph  Kopy's  so-called  "Lord's  Re- 
sistance- Army"  as  n Christian 
fundamentalist  rebel  movement. 
Rebels  they  may  be,  but  Christians 
they  cannot  be  called.  Christinas 
were  so-called  in  the  first  century 
AD  — named  after  Jesus  Christ 
whom  they  followed. 

Jesus  only  once  witnessed  one  of 
his  followers  wielding  a weapon 
against  an  enemy,  and  he  rebuked 
that  disciple  (Peter).  He  taught  peo- 
ple to  love  their  enemies  and  do 
good  to  them.  In  doing  so,  they 
might  well  win  them  over. 

As  a surgeon  I have  personally 
witnessed  what  Joseph  Kony's  army 
does  to  innocent  civilians.  TWo  re- 
main burned  in  my  memory.  One  is 
a young  boy  with  both  legs  blown 
off  above  the  knee,  and  the  other  a 
young  woman  shot  not  once  but  re 
peatedly  in  the  back.  She  died 
slowly  and  painfully  of  grievous  in- 
ternal injuries  despite  the  efforts  of 
Christian  doctors  to  save  her  life. 

This  kind  of  activity  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  linked  with  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Peter  Betves, 

Consultant  surgeon, 

Kampala,  Uganda  ' 


Briefly 


PETER  LENNON'S  report,  IV 
sisters  of  evil"  {March  31),  at 
leg  mg  cruelty  by  u sister  and  her 
staff  toward  children  in  their  care  in 
a Dublin  orphanage,  went  loo  fa 
like  you,  I decry  Ihe  abuse  of  chik 
tlrrn  anywhere,  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
hit  an  old  lady  when  she's  down  mi 
unlikely  to  sue. 

Many  people  ncross  the  world 
have  friends,  relatives,  neighbour, 
teachers,  nurses,  doctors  and  social 
workers  who  are  sisters  of  mercy. 
Nearly  ail  of  litem  ntv  very  good 
people,  lly  insulting  tlu-m  as  "Ire- 
land's evil  sisters  of  mercy"  you  in- 
sult us,  too,  far  we  hold  them  in  high 
regard  fori  heir  dedicated  work. 
Kevin  O'Rourke, 

Alexandria,  Egypt 


SO  THE  Baltic  states  are  "bounc* 
ing  back-,  according  to  the 
headline  on  Lee  Hockstader's  arti- 
cle (Washington  Post,  April  14). 
Ahead  maybe,  but  not  back. 

The  Bailie  st.«<-s  were  fascist  dic- 
tatorships during  their  brief  period 
ill  indeperuli-nci-  bet  ween  Ihe  wars.  ^ 
Estonians  boast  that  they  were  just; 
as  | in iS| ii -rot is  as  Finland  then, ; 
which  is  true  only  because  linlmid  ■ 
was  the  only  country  in  Western  Eu- 1 
rope  or  Scandiniavia  as  poor  as  F.s- . 
tenia.  Estonia's  death  camps  mule 
tin-  country  “the  first  Jew-free  re- 
gion of  Euroiic". 

And  for  what  it's  worth,  the 
Molol  ov-kib  ben  imp  non-aggression 
treaty  which  assigned  the  Bailie 
stales  to  the  Soviet  sphere  *if  influ- 
ence was  preceded  by  a non-iiggn* 
sum  treaty  between  the  Nazis,  and 
Estonia  am  I Latvia. 

Jude  Carlson, 

I Vinuepeg.  Manitoba,  Canada 


CURE  SHORT  may  nut  have 
been  confined  to  a Siberian 
power  station,  hut  she  lias  been  si- 
lenced just  as  draenniarily  far  tl* 
merest  mention  ol  an  Old  Labour 
point  of  view  on  taxation  (the  Week 
in  Britain,  April  211. 

lids  episode  raises  again  ihe 
question;  what  will  the  Hlniriln  fa'- 
lion  do  in  office  if  they  sneered  in 
being  elected  on  a platform  ol 
Majorism  minus  Major? 

Wlierr  arc  the  concrete  [mini's 
that  would  give  muscle  to  the  vogue 
slakeholdiug  aspirations  that  slid 
occasionally  gel  a mention  amid  New 
Ldmut’s  rhetoric  extolling  entre- 
preneurship, the  ininiiiiiim  since  and 
ofa-isuiice  to  the  global  economy? 

J Wilfred  Attenborough, 

Lincoln 


S NOT  the  underlying  dUenw*  of 


u unified  European  currency  the  dt 
facto  disappearance  of  the  pou™ 
from  the  columns  of  the  Guardian 
Weekly  in  favour  of  US  dollars  wiiw 
reporting  British  financial  news? 
Kenneth  Ryder, 

Feldkirchen,  Germany 
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War?  What  war?  demands  Yeltsin 


David  Hearst  In  Moscow  • 

IN  DOUBLESPEAK  worthy  of 
his  Soviet  predecessors,  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  declared  at  the 
weekend  that  there  had  been  no 
Russian  military  operations  in 
Chechenia  for  three  weeks,  and  that 
the  situation  there  was  “not  bad”. 

As  Interfax  news  agency  quoted  a 
senior  Russian  commander  report- 
ing clashes  in  five  Chechen  villages, 
Mr  Yeltsin  said  baldly:  “No  military 
operations  have  been  carried  out 
since  March  31,"  referring  to  the 
date  of  his  peace  plan,  although 
some  rebel  bands  were  “still  run- 
ning around". 

President  Clinton,  asked  why 
Moscow  was  not  being  pressed 
harder  by  the  West  on  the  suffering 
endured  by  Chechenia's  civilian 
population,  replied  by  endorsing  Mr 
Yeltsin's  line  that  the  region  is  part 
of  Russia  — but  said  that  Moscow 
should  seek  a peaceful  settlement 


Sarajevo  set 
to  build  on 
peace  hopes 

Julian  Borger  reports 
on  the  architectural  ! 
debate  raging  in  the 
battered  Bosnian  capital 

WHILE  the  broken  glass  and 
rubble  are  being  cleared 
from  Sarajevo's  streets, 
architects  are  tentatively  sketch- 
ing plans  for  the  battered  capital, 
in  the  hope  of  recapturing  some 
oflts  pre-war  charm  and  taking 
advantage  of  its  disrepair  to  do 
away  with  the  concrete  legacy  of 
socialism. 

Despite  widespread  doubts 
about  how  long  die  peace  will 
last,  there  is  increasing  pressure 
to  rebuild  quickly  as  soldiers 
return  from  the  front  The 
streets  and  cafes  are  full  of 
demobilised  fighters  looking  for 
jobs  and  homes. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  donors  are 
flying  in  with  proposals  for 
cheap  building  estates  and  the 
sort  of  grandiose  projects  which 
were  once  the  hallmark  of  . 
former  Yugoslavia's  communist  ; 
rulers. 

“Sometimes  money  doesn’t 
bring  beauty  and  heritage. 
Sometimes  xqoney  brings.bad 
architects, "Said  Jamakovic, 
bead  of  urban  planning  in  foe 
city  council,  said. 

Aida  M andlc-Kalauzovic’s 
architectural  firm  is  under  , • 
pressure  from  Spanish  donorq  to 
help  design  a new  Olympic-stoe 
sports  centre  in  one  of  foe 
western  suburbs.  “We  are  trying 
fa  fight  them,  and  argue  that  it  is 
better  to  rebuild  flats  and.  a 
medical  centre  first,",  she  said.  - 
1 Mrs  Mandlc-Kalauzovic  and  a 
group  of  her  colleagues  meet 
every  Friday  to  discuss  ; 
Sarajevo’s  architectural  future. 

It  is  foe  continuation  of  a debate 
foat  lasted  throughout  the  war. 
They  called  it  foe  art  of 
“warcldtecture”.  ■ 

■ Now  foe  architects’  asso-  ■ | ' 
elation,  is  preparing  for  the  first , 
international  workshop  on  ,r. 
■ P08t-warchitecture”,  in  Munich 
next  month. 


“The  US  has  taken  the  position 
that  Chechenia  is  a part  of  Russia,” 
Mr  Clinton  told  a news  conference 
after  almost  five  hours  of  talks  with 
the  Russian  president.  "But  in  the 
end  a free  country  lias  to  have  free 
association,  so  there  has  to  be 
something  beyond  fighting.  There 
has  to  be  a diplomatic  solution.” 

Since  Mr  Yeltsin  first  tried  to  Im- 
plement hls  ceasefire,  scores  of 
Chechen  villages  have  been 
bombed  and  surrounded  by  Russian 
forces,  and  more  than  120  federal 
troops  have  died  in  fighting. 

The  two  presidents  met  after  the 
nuclear  summit  of  leaders  of  the 
group  of  seven  main  industrial 
countries  and  Russia  decided  on  a 
largely  pre-prepared  package  of  pro- 
posals on  nuclear  cooperation  and 
storage,  and  joint  measures  against 
nuclear  theft. 

Both  men  attempted  to  laugh  off 
the  abiding  impression  of  the  week- 
end’s events — that  the  whole  inter- 


national show  had  been  arranged  to 
show  support  for  Mr  Yeltsin  in  the 
forthcoming  presidential  election. 

Mr  Clinton  avoided  open  en- 
dorsement of  Mr  Yeltsin,  but  refer- 
ring to  the  communist  leader, 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  said:  a,I  don’t 
think  we  should  be  under  any  illu- 
sions that  people  run  for  offices  on 
platforms  that  they  intend  to  Imple- 
ment, and  therefore  all  elections 
involve  choices  and  have  conse- 
quences.” The  relationship  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  would  be 
defined  by  the  poll,  he  add. 

Praising  the  Yeltsin  government's 
economic  reforms,  he  said  they 
were  bearing  fruit  after  very  diffi- 
cult years:  “Real  progress  Is  bring 
made” 

The  two  presidents  revealed 
progress  on  two  technical  arms 
control  iBBuea  which  had  been 
complicating  their  relationship.  Mr 
Yeltsin  said  the  US  was  in  favour  of 
Russia  readjusting  its  quotas  of 
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US-Japan 
relations 
‘improving’ 


troops,  tanks  and  armoured  person- 
nel carriers  allowed  in  border 
regions  under  the  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  Treaty.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  on  an  American 
demand  to  define  missile  systems 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  and  strate- 
gic rockets  which  are. 

But  no  substantial  progress  was 
made  on  Nato's  eastwards  expan- 
sion. Mr  Clinton  reiterated  thBt 
accepting  former  Soviet  bloc  states 
as  members  did  not  represent  a 
threat  to  Russia.  Mr  Yeltsin,  how- 
ever, said  Mr  Clinton  had  pledged 
to  use  his  influence  to  ensure  ex- 
pansion was  not  speeded  up. 

He  said:  “I  think  a two-way  agree- 
ment might  be  worked  out  In  our 
view,  it  might  Include  a provision 
that  no  country  may  be  accepted 
(for  Nato  membership]  without 
Russia's  agreement” 

Comment,  page  IS 
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Kevin  Rafferty  In  Itokyo 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  last  week 
expressed  satisfaction  that  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  were  on  a better  footing. 

To  underline  the  president's  point 
at  foe  end  of  his  visit  to  Japan,  foe 
ministry  of  finance  in  Tokyo 
released  figures  showing  that  for 
the  first  time  since  1992  foe  coun- 
try's annual  trade  surplus  fell  below 
$100  billion. 

Equally  important  for  relations 
with  Washington,  Japan's  surplus 
with  the  US  shrank  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years,  falling  27.1  per  cent  to 
$40.6  billion.  China  now  has  a 
bigger  surplus  with  the  US. 

The  only  surprise  was  foat 
Japan’s  imports  fell  last  month  by 
1.3  per  cent,  foe  first  fall  for  more 
than  three  years.  Economists  said 
this  was  just  a blip. 

The  surplus  last  month  continued 
. to  fall,  thanks  to  a still  greater 
1 decline  in  exports.  A stronger  dollar 
and  weaker  yen  makes  Japan’s 
exports  more  competitive. 

A significant  part  of  the  fall  in 
exports  and  increase  in  imports  has 
come  from  “transplant"  car  sales, 
from  Japanese  factories  abroad.  Car 
imports  have  increased  rapidly,  hut 
two  of  die  popular  "foreign'*  brands 
are  Honda  and  Toyota. 

Before  he  flew  from  Tokyo  to  Si 
Petersburg,  Mr  Clinton  tulcl  parlia- 
ment that  trade  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  "rot 
free  of  friction".  He  added:  “But 
after  years  of  frustration  on  both 
sides,  for  the  first  time  we  have 
established  a way  to  work  through 
and  resolve  our  differences." 


Washington  Post,  page  17 


Baby-selling 

investigated 
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A «y«>n  begins  repairs  on  his.  house  in  a once  front-line  suburb  In  Sarajevo  photograph:  danilo  krstAnovic 

Some  of  foe  city’s  problems  stopped  working.  There  were  no  Jean-Franf  ois  DaoulaB,  d 

are  urgent  For  example,  almost  chimneys  for  fires  and  no  French  urban  planner  working 

'aU  Sarajevo's  trees  were  . . . ,.  storerooms  for  wood,  "Mr  . . . . i to  SaraJetvofor  the  United, 

chopped  down  for  firewood,  On  Jamakovic  said. . • Nations,  believed  foe  mnhgla 

foe  northern  hills,  deforestation,  The  concrete  housing  estates  . i can  be  reproduced,  by  building 
alongwifo  the  lack  of  drains,  to  foe  west  of  foe  city  were  , , groups  of  low  houses,  mficea, 

threatens  to  cause  a mudslide  reduced  to  sqqalor  by  the  war.  . parka  and  sports  fadlitiea 

which  could  destroy  thousands  Theiopen  spaces  between  the  : , between  foe  concrete:  cliffs  and  ; 

of  shacks  and  houses  built  tower  Mocks  of  New  Sarajevo  . ; canyons’*.;  - 

without  planning  permission  in . ..  became  a dangerous  wasteland, . ! • j ’There  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
the, last  years  of  communism.  .with  no  shelter  from  foe  i > something  now.  Sarajevans  can 

1 The  city  council  is  carrying  -.  elements  or  mortars.  . M rebuild  their  urban  culture,”  Mr 
out  an  emergeacy  tree-planting  *'  At  foe  narrow  eastern  end  of  a Daoulaa  said.  • ' ■ 

programme  to  strengthen  . . ..  tapering  valley,  the  city’s  ■ . When  construction  begins  to-  ■ 

Sarajevo's  northern  flank. Ottoman  heart  ofltith  century  earnest  it  is  likely,  to  bear  the  ■: 

i But  foere  is  also  a far-reaching  mosques,  narrow  streets  and  ■ mark  of  Varchltecture”.  Most  i 
debate  on  how  the, city  might . low,  tiled  housea  proved  ..  architects  say  it  wil)  beimpossi- 

break  free  of  the  twin  legacies  of  remarkably  resilient  Mr  ; ble  to  shrug  off  faetoslege 

war  and  dictatorship.  Many;  to  . . Jamakovic  attributes  this  to  foe  ■ t mentality  and  the  four  that  . 
the  architects’ association  . old  Turkish  building  style,  to  boBtUhies  might  start  Sgato  at  i ’ > • 

believe  foe  dty  should  draw.  , Which,  districts;  or  mahalaa,,:  . anytime.  • • ■ 

lessons  from  Its  pre-socialist  . |were  built  around, small  court-  [ ^Before  foe  war,  we  used  tot 
past  They.say  foe  war  has  taught  i jyards  and  fountains.  . build  houses  with. very  big-  . , 

thnin  to  rely  on  communities  . ; Residents  ofthe, old  quarter , Windows  facing  foe  mountains,  t 

rather  than  technology.  , ...  fetched  food  and  water  for  each  ^vherefoe  shells  came  from, 
i ^The  people  who  lived  to  foe,i  K other  and  put  out  foeir  neigh- 1 Mr  Jamakovic  aaid.  i ' = -i-  - 

bic  skyscrapers  had  great  , v hours’  fires,  Partly  as  a result,  :■  ^Nowwevrill  make  our  win- 
nmhlema  during  the  war.  The  foe  survival  rate  was  significantly  doWs  smaller,  and.put  them  on 
Sfts  broke  and  foe  water  pumps  • higher  than  in  the  suburbs.  t the  other  aide  of  the  house.  ■■  - v 


GREECE  has  launched  an  offi- 
cial Inquiry  into  illegal  adop- 
tions, anvld  reports  that  thousands 
of  toddlers  were  sold  to  families  at 
\ home  and; abroad  to. the  30  years, 
after  the  second  world  war,  writes 
■Helena  Smith  in  Athens, 

•The  Socialist  government  or 
dered  the  investigation  under 
mounting  pressure  from  victims  of 
the  ; alleged  baby-selling  scheme. 
Since  the  acOnd&l  erupted  laat:year, 
!many  Greeks,'  espedally ' in  the 
United  States  have  begun  to  seek 
their  real  identities.  Many  of  foem 
have  discovered  their  roots  via1  the1 
•Internet.'  ’ • 

; i "We  have  all  the  evidence  in  the 
-world  to  proVe  that  this  iUicit  prac- 
'tice  took  place,”  said  -Marianna' 
.Faithftdb  who  Helped  set  up  foe 
Association  for  the  Search  - for 
Children  Adopted  Without  - foe 
[Consent  of  their  Natural  Parents. 1 

"We  want : the- government  to 
recognise  this  to1  writing  and  to 
jftoally  amend  Greece's  antiquated 
adoption  laws.  Otherwise,  we  will 
'take  our  case  to  foe  EurOpdan  Court 
of  Human  Rights.”  • i.--  ■ ■■■ 
| The  victims  say  they  , were  par  ted 
from  i*  their  ■ families  after  belrig 
falsely  declared  dead  a- -few  days 
jafter  theyfwere  born.-Most  had1 
beeq  handed  over  to  institutions  on 
a temporary  basis  by  impoverished 
parents.'*  ■ 1 • • • 1 -,t  ' - * 
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Gunmen  kill 
1 8 at  Cairo 
tourist  hotel 


Quardlan  Reporters 


GUNMEN  shot  dead  17  mostly 
elderly  Greek  tourists  and  an 
Egyptian  parking  attendant  at  a 1 
Cairo  hotel  last  week.  Fourteen 
oilier  tourists  and  an  Egyptian  park' 
ing  attendant  were  wounded,  three 
critically,  in  the  attack,  responsibil- 
ity for  which  was  later  claimed  by 
the  terrorist  Islamic  Group. 

The  Greek  i tourists  were  on  an 
Easter  visit  of  the  Holy  Land  sites 
and  bad  arrived  from  Jerusalem. 
They  were  about  to  board  a bus  to 
Alexandria,  a seat  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  when  the  mas- 
sacre began, 

According  to  witnesses,  four  men 
drew  up  in  a white  van,  stepped  out 
and  fired  on  the  party-  as  they  stood 
outside  the  foyer  of  the  Europa 
Hotel  on  the  road  to  the  pyramids. 

"I  heard  bubububum.  four  shots 
in  the  -first  burst  then  it  started 
again,  a longer  burst,  and  ( saw 
women  falling  like  dies,  covered  in 
blood,"  said.  Sotirios  Grykis,  a 
Greek  tourist  who  saw  the  scene 
from  n first-floor  balcony. 

There  was  speculation  that  the 
shooting  might  be  linked  to  the  Is- 
raeli offensive  in  Lebanon,  for  which 
Hizbullah,  or  Party  of  God.  has 
vowed  revenge,  'riie  group  of  mid* 
dlc-agpcl  and  elderly  Greek  visitors, 
said  photographer  Essam  Said.  HU. 
"looked  like  Israelis,  so  maybe  these 
|K*ople  thought  they  were  Jews." 

"I  believe  die  operation  is  con- 
nected to  Lebanon  because  the 
Europa  Hotel  is  known  lor  accept- 
ing Israeli  tourists."  said  Majdi 
Hussein,  editor  of  the  Islamic  oppo- 
sition newspaper  Shaab.  ‘Tlie 
timing  seems  to  make  this  the  logi- 
cal conclusion.  Also,  according  to 
my  information,  these  Greek 
tourists  had  come  originally  from 
Israel  and  hence  the  mistake.” 

However,  Yasser  Shetta,  assistant 
marketing  manager  at  the  Europa 
disputed  these  claims:  “Anybody 
could  tell  they  were  not  Jewish." 


Threat  to 
peace  talks 

PALESTINIAN  officials  said  on 
Monday  that  Israel  was  threat- 
ening to  halt  peace  moves  if  leaders 
of  the  Palestine  liberation.  Organisa- 
tion replaced,  the  PLO's  1964  charter, 
which  calls  for  Israel’s  destruction, 
with  a declaration  of  Independence. 

President  Yasser  Arafat  began  a 
meeting  of  his  Palestine  National 
Council  by  saying:  “I  call  upon  your 
council  to  amend  all  the  articles  in 
the  national  charter  which  contra- 
dict the  peace  of  the  brave  that  we 
signed."  His  peace  deals  with  Israel 
require  the  council  to  remove  by 
May  7 the  clauses  about  destroying 
the  Jewish  state. 

But  officials  said  Mr  Arafat  be- 
lieved he  could  win  council  support 
for  removing  the  clauses  only  by 
having  it  scrap  the  charter  and  sub- 
stitute its  1968  declaration  of  an  in- 
dependent Palestinian  state  In  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

! They  said  Israeli  prime  minister 
Shimon  Peres,  facing  a tough  elec- 
tion campaign,  opposed  this  as  a vio- 
lation of  the  1993  peace  deal  that  put 
off  the  Issue  of  Palestinian  statehood 
until  later  negotiations.  — Reuter  . 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
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The  Week 


' The  body  of  a child  is  carried  from  a block  of  flats  destroyed  by  Israeli  warplanes  in  Nabatiyeh  last 
week,  a foretaste  of  the  carnage  to  follow  at  the  \JN  compound  at  Qana,  where  more  than  100  people, 
mostly  women  and  children,  were  killed  by  Israeli  shelling  photograph,  mohamed  zatath 

Killing  people  loses  friends 


Until  the  Qana  massacre 
Israel  had  the  tacit 
support  of  the  West  for  its 
Lebanese  adventure.  No 
longer,  writes  Ian  Black 

£ £ ■ F YOU  think  you  under- 
1B|  stand  Lebanon  you  haven't 
I been  properly  briefed." 
cautions  a jokey  poster  in  Lite  head- 
quarters of  Unifil,  the  UN  force 
whose  base  at  Qana  became  a char- 
nel house  of  decapitated  babies, 
severed  limbs  and  charred  corpses 
after  last  week’s  Israeli  artillery  at- 
tack. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  incompre- 
hensible about  the  strictly  military 
logic  of  what  happened  in  those 
frenzied  minutes  of  shelling:  Israeli 
gunners  were  simply  firing  back, 
with  devastating  inaccuracy,  after 
Hizbullah  guerrillas  loosed  off  an- 
other salvo  of  Katyusha  rockets  a 
few  hundred  metres  away. 

• Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve the  laconic  explanation  by  the 
Israeli  chief  of  staff,  General  Amnon 
Shahak:  “We  fought  Hizbullah  . . . 
and  when  they  fire  on  us,  we  will 
fire  at  them  to  defend  ourselves.” 

He  added:  “I  don’t  know  of  any 
other  rules  of  the  game,  either  for 
die  array  or  for  civilians!"  . < • 

< Before  the  massacre,- arguments 
about  Israel's  offensive  focused  on 
'the  question  of  proportion:  wa9  it 
right  to  use  air  strikes  and  artillery 
barrages  against  Hizbullah’s 
Katyusha  rockets  — primitive 
weapons  that  have  killed  12  Israelis 
since  1982  but  • none  in  recent 
months?  And  was  it  justified  to  ter- 
rorise 400,000  Lebanese  into  leaving 
their  homes  because  of  the  actions 
of  a handful  of  guerrillas  who  enjoy 
at  least  passive  popular  support  be- 
cause — their  broader  fundamental- 
ist ideology  apart  — they  are 
fighting  to  liberate  their  country 
from  foreign  occupation? 

Israeli  attacks  on  power  stations 
provided  a sinister  hint  that 
Lebanon's  economic  recovery  after 
years  of  civil  war  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place  If  there  was  no 
peace  in  Galilee.  By-  the  rules  of  tills 
dangerous  gantti  a disaster  was 
always  possible. 


Yet  until  those  shells  ploughed 
into  the  Qana  base,  world  reaction 
had  been  strikingly  low-key:  the 
United  States  tacitly  supported  the 
onslaught  while  elsewhere  Israel 
enjoyed  novel  understand  ing  of  its 
right  to  sclklefence;  even  Arab  re- 
sponses were  muled. 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  signif- 
icance of  such  supportive  noises. 
Since  the  agreement  between  Israel 
and  die  PLO  iit  September  1993.  the 
Jewish  state  has  broken  out  of  its 
Isolation  and  re-established  ties  that 
many  countries  severed  in  1967  or 
1973- 

Before  that,  coinciding  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  the  ideological 
sting  of  a century  of  confrontation 
was  drawn  as  Zionism  and  the  dis- 
possession and  discrimination  it  rep- 
resented for  Palestinians  became 
less  burning  issues  than  ever  before. 

Post-modern  Israel  worried  more 
about  markets  titan  territory  a9  its 
soldiers  tired  of  intifada  duty  In  the 
alleys  of  Nablus.  Palestinians  were 
emboldened  by  tlieir  successful 
challenge  to  the  status  quo,  came  to 
terms  with  their  history  and  grudg- 
ingly accepted  that  half  for  even 
less)  a loaf  was  better  than  none. 
Arabs  elsewhere  recognised  their 
societies  faced  even  tougher  prob- 
lems than  Israel. 

And  as  Israel  opened  new  em- 
bassies and  old  lobbyists  aban- 
doned propaganda  for  trade 
promotion,  wide  support  for  the 
peace  process  strengthened  the 
feeling  that  the  world  really  had 
changed,  that  the  old  conflict  was' 
winding  down,  that  there  was  after 
all,  going  to  be  a happy  end. 

Last  November's  assassination  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin  by  a rightwing  Jew 
gave  peace  a martyr  while  Islamist 
suicide  bombers  and  dismembered 
bodies  in  the  shopping  malls  of 
Tel  Aviv  raised  the  stakes  higher. 
Even  Yasser  Arafat  emerged,  de- 
demonised,  and  embraced  a tacky 
democracy  designed  to  legitimise 
r—  and  hopefully  develop  — the  self- 
rule  deal  with  Israel.  1 

As  the  tectonic  plates  shifted, 
Shimon  Peres’s  vision  of  a "new" 
Middle  Ea9t  shimmered:  the  Arab 
economic  boycott  faded,  secret 
friendships  with  Morocco  and  Jor- 
dan came  out  of  the  closet  and  there 


AN  independent  investigation 
will  be  conducted  into  accu- 
sations (litil  Australian  diplomats 
used  aid  money  to  buy  sex  with 
children  in  Asian  orphanages. 


A JURY  in  Ia)s  Angeles  spared 
Erik  and  Lyle  Mencndez 
from  the  death  penalty  and  re- 
commended Hint  they  lie  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison  without 
parole  for  killing  (heir  parents, 


SCORES  of  officers,  including 
generals,  have  been  retired  ‘ 
in  the  second  large  shake-up  of 
the  Nigerian  army  since  General 
Saul  Ahacha  took  power  in  1993, 


COLOMBIA  has  adopted 
emergency  security  mea- 
sures to  counter  the  threat  of 
uttacks  by  leftwing  guerrillas 
fighting  to  topple  President 
Ernesto  Samper. 


Convicted  British  unicr 

John  Martin  Scripps  was 
hanged  in  Singapore  for  the 
murder  of  a South  African 
tourist,  Gerard  George  1-owe. 


were  public  forays  to  the  Gulf.  Last 
month's  "anti-terrorist"  summit  in 
Egypt  brought  Israel  and  pro-pi-aer 
process  Arabs  into  a new  cujilitioji. 

I-asl  week's  abrupt  cancellation  >*l 
a follow-up  meeting  in  Luxembourg 
symbolised  how  damaging  the 
attacks  have  been. 

Yel  just  as  the  Sarajevo  market 
massacre  galvanised  the  inimin- 
tional  community  into  belated  ac- 
tion over  Bosnia,  (Jana  may 
encourage  countries  which  mailer, 
and  care,  to  co-operate  more 
closely,  The  US  and  France  were  ur- 
gently coordinating  an  approach  to 
a ceasefire  before  the  mass  killing. 

But  medium-term  efforts  must 
focus  on  fitting  tile  crucial  missing 
pieces  Into  the  jigsaw  of  a coinpn^ 
hen  si  vc  settlement:  Syria's  lYeskleiil 
Hafez  al-Assad  remains  the  key  n*- 
gional  player,  exploiting  M Ninon's 
wild  south  as  his  last  and  uniy  card  in 
the  long  endgame  over  the  Golan 
Heights  — now  almost  certainly  at- 
tainable If  Mr  Peres's  1 abour  govern- 
ment survives  next  month’s  election. 

Credible  reports  of  wcniwns 
being  airlifted  from  Iran  to  Damas- 
cus and  sent  on  to  the  south  three 
weeks  ago  are  more  than  an  Inci- 
dental detail  in  a drama  that  was 
cynical  and  complex  enough  before 
it  took  this  terrible  toll  of  innocents! 

Western  countries  also  need  to 
■think  harder  about  how  to  handle 
Iran.  Tehran  has  openly  supported 
i Hizbullah  and  remains  ideologically 
opposed  to  the  wider  peace  process. 
Iran  is  looking  back,  but  others 
need  to  look  ahead. 

An  unequivocal  promise  of  with- 
drawal could  coax  Syria  to  rein  in 
Hizbullah  and  the  government  in 
Beirut  to  take  Over  ltd  own  back- 
yard. The  phrase  "no  territorial  am- 
bitions” echoes  hollowly  irt  the 
history  of  this  century,  but  it  is  true 
— for  Mr  Peres  at  least  — and  It 
should  be  spelled  out 

And  IsraeT  needs  to  remember 
what  many  thought,  ovei^optlmlsti- 
cally,  it  had  already  learned:  that 
there  are  limits  to  force  and  a heavy 
price  to  be  paid  — In  International 
opprobrium  and  willing  generations 
of  future  martyrs  — for  depending 
on  it  too  much.- 

Washington  Post,  page  IS 


A BOMB  blast  in  n hiu-k- 
pndu-rs’  hostel  in  New 
Delhi,  killed  at  least  1 7 people 
including  two  Britons,  C'riimn 
Wilde  ami  Jane  Ivirliy.  Her 
boyfriend,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
(lie  2 1 -year-old  son  of  tile 
Marquess  of  Hath,  was  injured. 


A NEW  ZKAI  AND  general 
election,  the  first  tinder  a 
proportional  representatlon- 
Nlyle  voting  system,  is  likely  to 
he  held  in  inid-Oetoher  after  the 
resignation  of  Flint  Ml*  Michael 
1 jiws  over  a political  scandal. 


FORMEUAiistralinii  Libor 
prime  minister  Paul  Keating 
hits  quit  politics.  Ills  govern- 
ment suffered  n landslide  defeat 
in  March,  ending  13  years  of 
I Jibor  rule. 


US  delegation  arrived  In 


n lasting  pence  after  two  weeks  of 
fighting.  Residents  are  returning 
while  health  workers  battle  to 
contain  outbreaks  of  a disease  ' • 
thought  to  be  cholera.  > 


Sri  Lanka,  killing  at  least  seven 
policemen  and  wounding  15*  j • 


THE  former  South  AfricM 
labour  leader,  Cyril  ; ' t 
Ramapbosa,  has  left  politic**® , , 
go  into  business  after  he  felko  ( 
to  gain  the  position  of  finttoce  j : 
minister. 


Indonesians  jealous  of  East  Timor  handouts  I pointed  the  finger  at  the  Javanese, 

™ Kilf  nnup  rttton IB  tiiminrv  tn  Hia 


John  Aglionby  In  Jakarta  : 

EAST  .TIMOR  is  beginning  to 
give  the , Indonesian  govern- 
ment headaches  of  a different 
kind,  as  accusations  grow  of  govern- 
ment favouritism  towards  the  trou- 
bled province. 

Taxpayers  are  complaining  that  a 
disproportionally  - large  amount  of 
public  money  is  being  used  to  woo 
people  away  from  support  for  sepa- 
ratist unrest:  in  the  former  Por- 
tuguese colony,  while  more  loyal 
areas  are  being  neglected.  Most 
provinces  rely  on  central  govern- 
ment for  up  to  70  per  cent  of  their 
budgets. 

The  government  spends  more  ih 


Gaullists  in 
split  over 
immigration 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


PARLIAMENTARY  proposals  to 
reduce  illegal  immigrants'  ac- 
cess to  education  and  health  ser- 
vices have  deepened  a split  inside 
the  Gaullist-led  cabinet  and  raised  a 
storm  of  protest  from  human  rights 
organisations. 

Rightwing  MPs  have  been  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  compete  with  the 
racist  National  Front,  which  has 
stepped  up  its  anti-immigration 
campaign  in  the  run-up  to  the  1998 
general  election. 

A recent  opinion  poll  showed  33 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  in  favour 
of  the  extremist  movement's  racist 
programme. 

A parliamentary  commission’s 
proposals  — • handed  to  the  prime 
minister,  Alain  Jupp£,  last  week  — 
reflect  the  tough  policies  of  the 
interior  minister,  Jean-Louis  Debte, 
who  has  presented  a bill  to,  the 
national  assembly  that  makes  it  the 
equivalent  of  a terrorist  offence  to 
shelter  an  illegal  immigrant. 

Human  rights  organisations  are{ 
preparing  a national  demonstration 
In  June  against  what  they  consider 
government  encouragement  of  in-; 
tolerance  towards  Immigrants.  But: 
Mr  Jupp6  is  among  ministers  oppos-1 
>ng  tighter  restrictions  because  hei 
fears  a popular  backlash  against  the! 
MPa*  demands,,  which  include  fin-; 
•getprintipg  African  visitors. 

The  parliamentary  commlssiQn'B 
chairman,  Jean-Plerre  PhiUhert(  is, 
member  of,  the  Union  for ; French’ 
Democracy  (UDF)j...  said  : MPsi 
wanted  46  .changes,  .Including 
tighter  frontier  controls,  stricter 
detention  conditions  and  expulsions! 
made  easier.  . . ; . . • . . . • . I 

The  proposed  laws  would  makeiiti 
difficult  for  illegal  Immigrants  to  get  i 
hospital  treatment,  council  housing  j 
and. schooling,  ,and  they  .would. no » 
longer  quality  for  child  allowances,.  | 
■ One  critic. of  tougher.Iawsils  the  i 
former  interior  minister  Charles 
V^aqua,,  whose.  1993  anti-imniigra- 
pon  measures  have  been  the! sub- 
ject of  cpntiquous  protest'  He  said 
the  laws  against  illegal  immigration 
were  already  strong:  enough  but  not 
being  tuny  enforced,  , 

^ Ust  year  more  than  46,000  visi- 
tors were  declared  illegal  immi- 
Ifrsnta  aqd  ordered  to  leave  French 
tarifory  but  fewer  than  11,000  were 
eventually  expelled,  because  • of 
bureaucratic  delays  or  appeals.  The 
total  number  was,  almost  the  same 
aa  In  1992. 


state  aid  on  East  Timor,  per  capita, 
than  anywhere  but  Irian  Jaya,  the 
Indonesian  half  of  New  Guinea.  In 
the  last  financial  year  government 
spending  stood  at  nearly  $100  per 
person  In  East  Timor  compared 
with  $28  for  East  Java,  $45  for  Bali 
and  just  $15  for  West  Java.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
schools,  hospitals,  roads  and  hous- 
ing in  the  province. 

But  many  East  Timorese  remain 
deeply  hostile  to  Indonesian  rule. 
Dozens  have  sought  asylum  In  for- 
eign embassies  tn  Jakarta  in  the 
past  18  months  or  tried  to  enter 
Australia  illegally  by  means  of  the 
hazardous  sea  passage.  Indonesia 
is  obliged  to  maintain  a garrison 


of  6,000  Soldiers  in  the  province. 

Open  opposition  of  this  kind  fuels 
the  bitterness  in  other  areas,  where 
people  feel  their  loyalty  to  Jakarta 
goes  unrewarded.  "Attitudes  to  East 
Timor  have  started  to  change*  said 
one  political  analyst  "Instead  of  ac- 
cepting what  the  government  does, 
people  are  beginning  to  question 
the  large  amount  of  aid  given  to  the 
province.  The  new  feeling  is:  Why 
should  we  give  money  to  these  peo- 
ple when  they  are  doing  nothing  but 
always  causing  trouble?’  Some  peo- 
ple are  even  wondering  whether  we 
should  give  up  East  Timor,  as  it’s 
proving  to  be  so  expensive  to  gov- 
ern,” 

‘There  is  a jealousy  emerging, 


particularly  in  eastern  Indonesia.” 
Pande  Radja  SUalahl,  an  economist, 
said.  “The  people  there  feel  that 
they’re  giving  more  to  Jakarta  than 
they’re  receiving,  and  they  point  to 
'Eafct  Timor  as  somewhere 1 that  Is 
getting  mote'  than  Its  fair  Oh  are.”  I 

Resentment  lb  particularly  strong 
in  East  Kalimantan,  an  oil-rich 
province  in  Bomfeo  which  regularly 
generates  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
Indonesia’s  export  earnings  yet'  re- 
ceived less  than  1 per  cent  Of  the 
country’s  $128  billion  development 
budget  last  year. 

"The  indigenous  Dayaks  ate  wit- 
nessing their  resources  being  de- 
pleted without,  in  their  eyes,  being 
'adequately  compensate^,”  said  Mr 


SUalahi.  Tn  the  past  they  have 
pointed  the  finger  at  the  Javanese, 
but  now  attention  is  turning  to  the 
question  of  East  Timor." 

Hadi  Soeaastro,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Indonesian  Centre  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
believes  the  government  is  caught  in 
a dilemma.  Tn  Jakarta  there  is  a 
basic  fear  that  if  the  youngest 
province  is  treated  very  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  it  will  be- 
come very  different,"  he  said.  “But 
how  can  equal  treatment  be  applied 
to  a province  which  doesn't  share  the 
nation's  history  and  is  economically 
so  far  behind  other  provinces?” 

There  is  little  evidence,  however, 
that  government  policy  towards 
East  Timor  is  about  to  change.  Re- 
sentment in  other  provinces  may,  In 
any  case,  be  checked  by  a new  re- 
gional devolution  programme. 
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The  Five  Arrows  International  Savings  Plan 


The  benefits  of 
regular  investment 


Market  volatility  has  meant  that  investors  have  found  it  particularly  hard  to 
gauge  the  right  time  to  invest  their  money.  Phasing  investment  by  contributing  regularly  to  a 
Savings  Plan  is  helpful  in  that  steady  purchasing  evens  out  the  ups  and  downs  of  market 
prices.  The  Five  Arrows  International  Sayings  Plan  is  designed  for  people  who  are  looking 
for  just  such  a cost  effective  means  of  saving.  The  Plait  offers:  1 

, i - . .,  . i ■!  : • i . . i ■ • . i . ’•  •■■■ 

i • a wide  choice  of  investment  optibris,  aS  savings  can  be  invested  .... 

..  !.  • . . , ...  in  cash  deposits  and  bonds  as  well  as  equities  : • 1 • • • 

• • . 1 ! ••  l .ill  -.  • = M ' 1 l ■ : : '■ 

: i athe-ability  for  the  saver  to  stop. and 'restart  investment  ‘ : 
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, \ , • regular  monthly  investment  of  sums  as  small  as  £50:  i .'  iii  .... 
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(i  i . ..  .i.  • the: opportunity  to  “roll  up’1  interest-  : ; - .<  ■ u-«.  <*»•  >*  ■.< 
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i please  call  us  oh  +44 1481 719700;  fax;us  orl  +44, 14  JV71 13 11  Oi1  return  the  coiijion  bej6W,  1 ’ , , 
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["  To:  Investment  Marketing  Department,  Rothschild  Asset  Management  (C.I.)  Limited,  “"'J'  ; : : 
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6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

Christopher  has  seen 
the  light,  and  it’s  green 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

THE  TENTH  anniversary  of 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disas- 
ter was  marked  in  Moscow  by 
the  visit  of  President  Clinton  and 
other  heads  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
leading  industrial  nations  in  a spe- 
cial summit  to  deal  with  nuclear 
safety.  Clinton  had  arrived  front 
South  Korea  and  Japan,  on  a jour- 
ney that  signalled  just  how  different 
tile  world  has  become  in  the  40 
months  of  his  presidency. 

Arguments  over  trade  and  im- 
ports, usually  the  staple  of  US- 
japanese  encounters,  were  put 
aside.  Instead,  all  focused  on  the 
new  security  agenda  of  managing 
both  North  Korea's  collapse  and 
China's  explosion  into  economic 
growth  and  regional  power.  In  Rus- 
sia, the  G7  discussion  on  nuclear 
safety  was  really  about  managing 
the  dreadful  heritage  of  the  old  So- 
viet state,  and  the  incontinence  of  its 
corrupt  Russian  replacement,  which 
is  leaking  nuclear  scientists  and 
materials  in  a most  alarming  way. 

One  symbol  of  this  worrisome 
new  world  was  brandished  before 
the  hearings  of  a Senate  committee 
last  week.  It  was  a copy  of  an  adver- 
tising flyer  being  distributed  around 
the  Middle  East  by  an  executive  re- 
cruitment firm  with  a Hong  Kong 
postal  box  address,  advertising  the 
services  of  Russian  weapons  and 
nuclear  scientists. 

The  G7  has  pumped  $70  million 
into  the  International  Science  and 
Technology  Centre  in  Moscow,  to 
find  useful  work  and  guarantee  rea- 
sonable salaries  for  just  such  foot- 
! loose  scientists.  The  European 
Union  has  put  another  $500  million 
Into  helping  improve  the  safety  of  the 
old  Soviet  nuclear  power  stations. 

In  a largely  unsung  initiative,  the 
US  has  spent  more  than  $1.5  billion 
to  tame  the  great  sprawling  beast  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arsenal. 
The  enriched  plutonium  of  Kaza- 
khstan now  glows  securely  from 
vaults  in  Tennessee.  Ukraine's  mis- 
' sites  are  being  shipped  back  to  Rus- 
sia and  dismantled,  thanks  to 
Clinton's  diplomacy  and  die  funds 
provided  in  the  bill  which  bears  the 
names  of  Senators  Sam  Nunn  and 
Richard  Lugar. 

Much  danger  remains.  It  is  an 
open  secret  among  governments 
that  nuclear  proliferation  has  al- 
' ready  taken  place.  Israel  ' is  reck: 
oued  to  have  at  least  100  nuclear 
warheads.  India  is  thought  to  have 
20,  and  Pakistan  rather  fewer,  but 
sufficient  to  deter,  and  even  North 
Korea  is  assumed  to  have  at  least 
one  nuclear  device.  Iraq  was  horri- 
bly close,  and  Iran  is  trying  hard  to 
become  a nuclear  power,  <’■ 

The  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism  IS 


growing  alarmingly,  and  again  the 
U$  is  behaving  responsibly,  pump- 
ing another  $300  million  into  provid- 
ing security  for  the  Russian 
stockpiles.  The  Mayak  storage  facil- 
ity outside  Chelyabinsk,  which  con- 
tained 30  tons  of  weapons  grade 
plutonium,  was  found  by  American 
inspectors  to  be  guarded  by  a ring 
fence  and  a rusted  padlock.  It  is  now 
being  upgraded,  with  motion  detec- 
tors, electric  fences,  locks*  num- 
bered passes  and  log  books.  The 
problem  is  that  the  horse  may  al- 
ready have  bolted.  Russian  account- 
ing methods  were  absurdly  lax. 
There  are  simply  no  reliable 
records  of  how  much  weapons- 
grade  material  the  Soviet  nuclear  in- 
dustry produced. 

Doubtless  the  US  and  the  G7 
could  have  done  more,  and  the  Rus- 
sians continue,  in  their  sales  of  nu- 
clear technology  to  Iran,  to  be 
almost  as  criminally  irresponsible 
as  the  Soviets  were.  But  the  world 
has  responded  wefl  to  this  extraor- 
dinary challenge  of  the  post-cold 
war  world.  And  there  was  a promis- 
ing sign  last  week  that  this  was  not 
simply  brought  on  b;  a rush  of  nu- 
clear dread. 

A strange  conversion  has  taken 
place  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Clinton  administration.  Like  the 
very  finest  precedent,  it  happened 
on  tiie  road  to  Damascus.  This  mira- 
cle probably  took  place  because  the 
road  through  Syria  was  sadly 
closed.  There  are  not  many  sliver 
linings  to  the  disaster  which  haB  be- 
fallen the  Middle  Eastern  peace 
process,  but  one  of  them  may  the 
conversion  of  US  secretary  of  state 
Warren  Christopher  to  the  environ- 
mental cause. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Christo- 
pher's dogged  devotion  to  duty.  His 
17  separate  trips  to  Syria  to  cajole 
the  taciturn  President  Assad  to- 
wards a peace  deal  with  Israel  de- 
serve  some  kind  of  international 
award  for  sheer  perseverance.  But 
there  will  now  be  no  comprehensive 
Middle  East  peace  deal  (and  no 
Nobel  peace  prize),  and  none  of  the 
other  foreign  policy  achievements 
! of  the  Clinton  presidency  are  partic- 
ularly linked  to  Christopher. 

Since  Christopher  is  widely  ex- 
pected to  retire  if  Clinton  wins  a sec- 
ond term,  he  wanted  a legacy,  and 
may  have  begun  to  find  one  a ' 
month  ago  on  his  visit  to  Kiev,  as  he 
walked  through  the  children's  ward 
of  a hospital  that  treats  patients 
from  Chernobyl.  His  talks  in  the 
Middle  East  time  and  again  had  run 
into  the  problem  of  limited  water 
supplies  and  soaring  populations. 
His  staff  review  of  the  prospects  for 
the  central  Asian  republics  kept 
stumbling  over  what  he  called  "So- 
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viet  irrigation  policies  that  turned 
much  of  the  Aral  Sea  into  an  ocean 
ofsand”. 

1 kept  running  into  political  or 
security  problems  that  had  a very 
large  environmental  content," 
Christopher  said  in  a speech  at  Stan- 
ford university  that  could  have  been 
written  by  green  activists,  who  have 
greeted  the  speech  with  a mixture 
of  scepticism  and  relief. 

"Haiti  stuck  in  my  mind,  with  the 
overpopulation  and  deforestation  of 
that  country.  And  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope, those  new  democracies  are 
struggling  with  a legacy  of  environ- 
mental abuse  and  may  never  fully 
recover  ...  We  must  not  forget  the 
hard  lessons  of  Rwanda,  where  de- 
pleted resources  and  swollen  popu- 
lations exacerbated  the  political  and 
economic  pressures  that  exploded 
into  one  of  this  decade’s  greatest 
tragedies,"  he  went  on. 

According  to  his  staff  and  speech 
writers,  these  green  sentiments  are 
wholly  genuine.  Cliristopher  has 
got  the  green  religion,  largely  be- 
cause the  imperative  of  thinking  en- 
vironmentally has  been  thrust  down 
his  throat  at  every  turn. 

"In  Russia,  the  fate  of  democracy 
may  depend  oh  its  ability  to  offer 
the  Russian  people  better  living 
standards  and  to  reverse  a shocking 
decline  iti  life  expectancy,"  his 
, speech  went  oo.  “Poorly  stored  nu-  > 
clear  waste  poses  a threat  to  human 
life  for  centuries  to  come  — one 


sixth  of  the  Russian  kind  mass  re- 
mains so  polluted  thnl  it  is  unfit 
even  for  industrial  use." 

For  once,  all  this  may  Ik*  more 
than  rhetoric.  Christopher  has  or- 
dered die  State  Department  to  pro- 
duce an  annual  report  on  global 
environmental  challenges,  meant  to 
echo  the  annual  report  on  human 
rights.  The  main  US  embassies  in 
each  global  region  are  to  establish 
environmental  hubs,  to  press  nat- 
ural resource  issues  mid  sustainable 
development.  Christopher's  staff, 
egged  on  by  the  eco-couscious  Vice- 
President  A1  Gore,  arranged  for  him 
to  be  given  special  scientific  brief- 
ings on  global  warming,  population 
growth  and  water  resources.  ‘Tin* 
secretary  really  got  into  It,"  one 
young  aide  said.  "Me  licmtl  in  one 
briefing  dial  by  the  year  202T).  there 
would  bo  more  people  living  in 
cities  than  are  currently  alive.  He 
heard  in  another  briefing,  on  flood 
potential  from  global  warming,  that 
40  per  cent  of  all  cities  are  on  coasts 
or  tidal  estuaries.  He  pul  those  two 
together,  and  began  diving  into  the 
reading  list'’ 

Like  the  National  Economic 
Council  staff  in  the  White  House, 
Christopher  has  also  perceived  the 
connection  between  sustainable 
economic  growth,  Inflation  rates, 
and  commodity  prices,  all  coming 
under  strain  from  China’s  surging 
appetite  for  grain  and  oil  imports. 
"With  22  per  cent  of  tile  world's  pop- 


US  stands  silent  to  honour  Oklahoma 

MILLIONS  of  Americans  I for  each  person  killed.  Then  the  I killed.  Prosecutors  believe  ti 

stood  in  silence  on  Friday  names  of  die  dead  were  called  Oklahnmn  Immh  wn«.  In  nnrl 


I VI  stood  in  silence  on  Friday 
last  week  to  mark  the  tint 
anniversary  of  the  worst  terrorist 
. episode  in  the  country's  history, 
writes  Jonathan  FreedlancL 
At  9.02  am  local  time 
thousands  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Alfred  P Mur  rah  federal 
office  building  in  Oklahoma 
City,  destroyed  by  a Huge 
homemade  bomb  exactly  oite 
year  earlier.  They  remained  , . 
silent  for  168  seconds  — r one  ■ 


for  each  person  killed.  Then  the 
names  of  die  dead  were  called 
out  as  relatives  stepped  forward 
to  place  a memento  on  the 
perimeter  fence  that  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  bomb  site.  All 
over  the  country,  Americans 
paused  to  watch  the  ceremony. 

April  19  has  become  a day  of 
dread  in  America,  marking  the 
anniversary  of  the  ending  of  the 
FBI’s  stand-pff  with  fhe  Bjonc]h  ". 
Davidian  sect  at  Waco,  Texas  in . 
which  at  leastSO  people  were  • 


killed.  Prosecutors  believe  the 
Oklahoma  bomb  was,  in  part, 
revenge  by  extreme  rightwingers 
for  these  deaths. 

*i\vo  US  army  veterans, 
Timothy  McVeigh  and  Terry 
Nichols,  are  being  held  for  the 
bombing.  The  evidence  against 
them  Is  largely  circumstantial, 
however,  and  fears  an?  growing 
that  ‘^t  will  prove  Inadequate  to 
secure  a conviction. 

-rtt 
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ulation,  Chinn  has  only  7 percent d 
its  fresh  water  and  crop  UtuU  wj 
cent  of  Its  forests,  and  2 per  emu 
its  oil,"  Christopher  noted. 

Some  scepticism  is  in  order  here. 

A!  Gore  used  to  s|K*ak  like  ihlst* 
fore  the  last  election.  And  (V. 
hol|jod  ensure  the  appointment  4 
the  former  Culorado  senator,  Tun 
Wirtli,  let  the  new  post  of  assist 
secretory  of  state  for  global  affair 
whose*  jolt  was  meant  to  stress  pre 
cisoly  these  themes.  Beyond  the 
Cairo  population  summit,  not  much 
was  lienni  of  Wirth's  new  role,  aid 
he  noted  bitterly  that  diplomacy  had 
its  own  cult  of  nuiel  to.  of  which  the 
first  rule  was  that  “real  men  doth 
do  environment".  But  Wirlh  kepi 
plugging  away  within  the  burcaJ 
entry  with  the  support  of  Gore,  and; 
the  breakthrough  came  from  tmj 
separate  developments. 

The  first  was  the  Chernobyl  a»! 
niversary  and  the  planning  for  the 
G7  summit  on  nuclear  safety  a 
Moscow.  The  cost  estimates  in- 
volved in  the  clean-up,  and  in  trying 
to  make  safe  the  radiation  archipel 
ago  of  the  old  Soviet  power  stations, 
from  Cuba  to  Vietnam  to  half  t! : 
Eurasia,  staggered  even  the  Whitt 
House  number  crunchers  whow 
thinking  starts  in  billions. 

The  second  was  the  Middle  Eax  | 
where  Christopher  has  now  con1 
eluded  that  there  will  be  no  lasting 
comprehensive  peace  agreemed 
until  Turkey,  Syria  and  Israel  ca 
reach  a water-sharing  deal.  ! 

However,  before  the  green  wwM 
hails  Christopher’s  conversion,  end- 
runmcntalists  are  waiting  to  see  if 
the  first  example  of  America’s  toft 
tional  geopolitical  interests  being 
made  subordinate  to  environmental, 
concerns.  One  symbol  would  be# 
attempt  to  im|K)se  traditional  diplo- 
matic disciplines,  such  as  sanctions, 
against  n notorious  polluter.  An- 
other would  he  some  form  of  self  i 
denying  ordinance  among  the  world  l 
leading  arms  exporters,  most  of 
them  in  the  G7,  but  that  may  be  too  i 
much  to  ho|K?  for.  One  rather  wao  I 
comment  on  Christopher's  speech , 
came  from  a Canadian  diplomat, 
who  noted  that  Canada  regularly 
protested  ut  American  exports « 
pollution  and  the  nckl  rain  it  » 
leashed  on  Canada.  But  Cliristopher 
did  not  get  Into  that. 

“Better  Into  than  never,  but  Oierf 
has  got  to  be  more  Riibslaiule, 
Brent  Black wvkler,  president  01 
I ‘‘fiends  of  tho  Earth,  told  report#* 
Tm  very  cxolled  — I just  hope  we 
can  make  U happen,0  added  ® 
Sierra  Chib’s  Larry  WIIHnms. 

The  green  lobby  has  becirf* 
courngcd  by  some  personnel  sjn» 
'Hie  assignment  of  the  environing 
Ini  Initiative  to  a new  task  forced 
by  Jnmes  Steinberg,  the  WjfJJ' 
spectcd  head  of  the  State 
nient’s  policy  planning  staff.'®, 
gone  down  well.  Cliristopnter- 
«et  two  top  large  tk,  for  fl 
agreement  to  ban  pesticides 
DDT  that  are  known  to  be  dag' 
ous,  and  for  a new 
agreement  with  Chlha  to  Help  it  nj' 
with  ■ the  environmental  efrf  I 
qttences  of  growth;  1 

■•""The  United'Stotes  is  prtvg- 

the  leadership  to  promote' 
peace  and  proBjierity.  We  ! 
lead  in  safeguarding  the  global  wr, 
ronment  on  which  Iharptosp^K- 

and  peace!  ultimately  depi»J 

Christopher  sold.  ‘‘I 

“We  will  raise  these 
every  occasion  where' ; oltf 
hlacy  tnay  be  - useful,"  ClitfoWg 
•promised.  “We  must'  meet  tnemj , 
lenge  of  making  global  ^vjroj'  ; 
tal  issues  a'  vital  part  of  djjrTdmW 


policy.  For  the  sake  Of  fofore 
alums;  we  must  succeed."  ‘ .. 

Wc*  shall  see.  ■ 1 ' ' -W 
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Corruption  fears  dog  Hong  Kong 


One  of  the  cleanest 
governments  in  Asia  fears 
a Chinese  'epidemic', 
writes  Andrew  Higgins 

THE  first  glimpse  of  Hong 
Kong  for  new  immigrants 
from  China  who  arrive 
legally,  instead  of  wading  ashore  at 
night  or  sneaking  in  by  junk,  Is  a 
video  show  at  the  Lo  Wu  border 
post  It  features  a man  sitting  be- 
hind bars,  and  stem  advice  on  how 
to  stay  out  of  jail.  “Hong  Kong  la  a 
society  ruled  by  law,"  the  narrator 
says.  “In  Hong  Kong,  corruption  is 
illegaL" 

This  is  Hong  Kong's  first  line  of 
defence  against  the  rampant  corrup- 
tion across  the  border  in  China, 
Amid  all  the  uncertainty  created  by 
a change  of  sovereignty  in  little 
more  than  a year,  perhaps  no  issue 
is  more  important  to  Hong  Kong’s 
future  than  its  ability  to  hold  the  line 
separating  two  systems  which,  ac- 
cording to  a new  survey,  rank  at  die 
top  and  near  the  bottom  of  Asia's 
corruption  scale.  An  official  In  Bei- 
jing responsible  for  fighting  corrup- 
tion broke  down  in  tears  of 
frustration  on  national  television 
recently. 

Tycoons  may  feel  no  disquiet 
about  the  impending  demolition  of 
Hong  Kong's  elected  legislature, 
but  they  worry  about  having  to 
make  money  by  Beijing’s  rules. 

Michael  Leung,  head  of  the 
Independent  Commission  Against 
Corruption,  places  his  hopes  in 
China’s  self-interest  and  the 
colony's  memories  of  the  corruption 
that  turned  the  Royal  Hong  Kong 
Police  Force  into  a syndicate  of 
sleaze  and  greed.  “Nobody  wants  to 
return  to  the  dark  old  days  of  the 
1960s,"  he  said. 

The  commission  was  established 
in  1974  to  clean  lip  the  mess  left  by 
a rotten  police  hierarchy.  “What  we 
have  in  Hong  Kong  now  is  a culture 
of  clean  government.  There  has 
been  a quiet  revolution  over  the  last 
20  years,"  he  said.  "1  cannot  see  why 
China  would  wish  to  destroy  that 
culture.  Thai  would  only  undermine 
Hong  Kong's  usefulness  to  Chinn." 

More  than  13,000  lorries  cross 
between  Hong  Kong  and  China 
each  day,  more  than  1,000  Chinese 
companies  are  based  In  the  colony, 
tod  up  to  4 million  Chinese  work  for 
Hong  Kong  businesses  on  Ute 
mainland.  There  is  ample  6pportu*; 
"ity  for  corruption  to  penetrate 
Hong  Kong.  Btit,  so  far,  feaTs  of  a 
stampede  to  cash  In,  by  means  fair 
«nd  foul,  before  1997  have  proved 
exaggerated.  The  niitnber  of  cor* 

. ^Ption  cases  did  rise  in  the  early 
1 1990s,  biit  has  slrice  fallen.  The 
number  of  corruption  reports  to  Mr 
bang’s  commission  was  ddwn  by 
per  Cent  last  year.  1 

More  than  90  per  cent  6f  the  ' 
ctoes  investigated  by  the  cOmiqi^ 
slon  are  Initiated  by  tipfcffe  frfon  foe 
Public  through  a 24-hour  hotfirte. 
Public  involvement  may  also  pre* 
Jent  the  commission  from  abusing ; 
for  political  ends  its  wide,  pbrters  <?f 

investigation.- ' • *• 

Hut  it  is  the  Unk  between  politics' 
and  crime  in  China  that  causes  nfost 
unease  among  businessmen.  The 
word  corruption  tertds.  to  be  used  In 
particularly  in  China,  in  times 
or  crackdown  by  politicians  against 
nv"  Politicians  and  their  supporters' 
w families.  It  Is  a political  weapon,” 
toid  Robert  BroMfoot,  head  of  foe 
roiibcal  and'Eeohomlc  Risk  Consul- 
Jtocy.  They  ^ define  corruption 


any  way  they  see  fit  at  foe  time  In 
China,  whereas  in  Hong  Kong  we 
have  specific  laws," 

After  1997,  potential  political 
traps  are  likely  to  proliferate  with 
the  emergence  of  at  least  three  sep- 
arate power  centres  In  Hong  Kong 
— the  local  government,  the  Peo- 
ple’s Liberation  Army  and  foe  cen- 
tral government  in  Beijing. 
Authorities  in  the  neighbouring  Chi- 
nese province  of  Guangdong  will 
also  have  their  own  agenda. 

Hong  Kong’s  business  commu- 
nity was  shaken  last  year  when 
Zhou  Balfang,  one  of  the  territory’s 
leading  "red  capitalists’',  was  sum- 
moned back  to  Beijing  and  arrested 
for  "serious  economic  offences”. 


But  his  real  transgression  seemed 
more  political  than  criminal. 

Annoyed  by  what  they  see  as 
colonial  prejudice,  China's  defend- 
ers in  foe  colony  say  it  is  Hong 
Kong  that  first  incubated  the  germs 
of  the  corruption  epidemic  now 
sweeping  the  mainland.  “Corrup- 
tion in  Hong  Kong  was  serious  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  when  there  was 
no  corruption  in  mainland  China,” 
arid  Tam  Yiu-chung,  a pro-Beijing 
politician.  “How  can  we  tell  who  in- 
fluenced whom?” 

The  Independent  Commission 
Against  Corruption  praises  the  co- 
operation of  Chinese  officials,  point- 
ing to  dozens  of  witnesses 
interviewed  on  the  mainland  in  con- 


nection with  Hong  Kong  cases.  Mr 
Leung  said  mainland  companies  are 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  partici- 
pants in  a scheme,  sponsored  by  the 
commission,  to  promote  corporate 
ethics!' i 

A new' generation  of  Hong  Kong 
residents  is  as  worrying  as  any  bad 
, habits  from  the  mainland!  Mr  Leung 
sees  schools  and  kindergartens  as 
the  beBt  place  lb  prevent  the  resur- 
gence of  Hong  Kong’s  proven  flair 
for  corruption. 

“Young  people  are  more  tolerant 
of  corruption.  They  are  very  re- 
laxed about  it  The  China  element  in 
this  is  very  small,"  he  said.  They 
were  not  victims  of  corruption  like 
their  parents.  Hicy  have  no  idea 


what  it  means  for  the  family,  for  the 
individual,  for  their  career.  They 
have  not  gone  through  the  pains  of 
the  older  generation." 

• A catalogue  of  demands  for 
British  ’'co-operation"  has  revealed 
China’s  determination  to  enforce  Its 
will  on  Hong  Kong  before  1997  and 
hobble  the  authority  of  its  outgoing 
governor,  Chris  Patten.  A 10-polnt 
list  presented  by  the  Beijing-ap- 
. pointed,  preparatory  committee  de- 
, mends  ( premises  for  an  iiqelected 
shadow  legislature,  which  Mr  Pat- 
ten has  repeatedly  denounced,  and 
radio  and  television  time  before  the 
handover.  The  demands,  kept  se- 
cret pending  a formal  British  re- 
spoiice,  may  provoke  further 
confrontation  between  London  and 
Beijing  during  the  countdown  to  the 
Chinese  assumption  of  power  on 
July  1. 1997. 
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Blanket  is  drawn 
over  UK  poverty 


David  Brlhdla  . 

MINISTERS  are  reneging  on 
a commitment  to  draw  up 
measured  to  tackle  poverty 
in  Britain  because  they  say  such  ac- 
ti6n  is  needed  only  in  Third  World 
countries. 

The  move  will  inflame  contro- 
versy over  the  extent  of  poverty  in 
the  UK.  It  will  be  seen  as  a snub  to 
the  United  Nations,  which  has  de- 
clared 1996  the  international  year 
for  the  eradication  of  poverty. 

Peter  Iilley,  the  Social  Security 
Secretary,  has  told  welfare  cam- 
paigners that  the  Government  will 
not  be  introducing  a national 
poverty  eradication  plan  as  agreed 
by  countries  including  Britain  at  last 
years  UN  summit  on  social  develop- 
ment in  Copenhagen.  He  interprets 
government  figures  to  support  his 
contention  that  Britain  is  not 
poverty-stricken. 

In  a letter  on  behalf  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr  Iilley  says:  “It  is  our 
view  that  the  recommendations  . . . 
principally  relate  to  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  countries,  which 
need  to  harness  their  economies  to 
achieve  basic  goals  such  as  the  pro- 
vision of  clean  water  and  adequate 
food  supplies.  The  UK  {already  hasl 
the  infrastructure  and  social  protect 
tion  systems  to  prevent  poverty  and 
maintain  living  standards." 

A Foreign  Office  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  John  Major  had  replied 
in  similar  vein  to  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali.  the  UN  Secretary-General, 
who  had  asked  what  Britain  was 
doing. 

The  cold  shoulder  to  the  UN 
emerged  as  a report  claimed 
poverty  Is  growing  faster  in  Britain 
than  in  most  of  Europe.  The  report, 
published  by  the  Child  Poverty  Ac- 
tion Group,  says  one  in  three  chil- 
dren vs  growing  up  in  poverty.  In 
1979,  the  figure  was  one  in  10.  One 
in  four  of  all  people  is  living  In 
poverty,  compared  with  one  in 


seven  when  the  Tories  took  office. 

The  Copenhagen  summit,  In 
March  1995,  was  attended  by 
Whitehall  officials  and  Lady 
Chalker.  Minister  for  Overseas  De- 
velopment, who  signed  a joint  decla- 
ration and  programme  of  action  oo 
Britain's  beiialf.  This  commits  coun- 
tries to  enact  national  plans  to  “es- 
tablish . . . strategies  and  affordable 
time4xHind  goals  and  targets  for  the 
substantial  reduction  of  overall 
poverty  and  the  eradication  of  ab- 
solute poverty". 

Mr  Lilley’s  response  has  come 
after  a coalition  of  18  anti-poverty 
groups  supporting  the  UN  year, 
including  Qxfam,  Save  the  Children 
and  the  Low  Pay  Unit,  inquired  how 
Britain  was  fulfilling  its  commit- 
ment. 

Paul  Goggins,  national  coordina- 
tor of  Church  Action  on  Poverty, 
who  chairs  the  anti-poverty  coali- 
tion, said:  The  programme  re- 
quires countries  to  put  in  place  a 
plan  of  poverty  eradication.  They 
must  have  known  what  they  were 
signing  up  to." 

The  political  career  of  John 
Moore,  the  once  upwardly-mobile 
social  security  secretary,  went  into 
terminal  decline  when  he  claimed 
Britain's  economic  success  had  put 
an  end  to  absolute  poverty.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  provoked  a 
storm  when  he  asserted:  "Poverty  is 
no  longer  absolute.  It  has  become 
relative." 

Peter  Lilley,  who  holds  the  portfo- 
lio seven  years  after  Mr  Moore, 
must  know  the  dangers  of  pro- 
nouncing that,  contrary  to  the 
adage,  the  poor  are  not  always  with 
us.  But  he  clearly  believes  it. 

In  his  response  to  the  inquiry 
from  the  anti-poverty  coalition,  Mr 
Lilley  is  only  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge a problem  of  “low  income", 
which  he  links  to  unemployment. 

Poverty:  The  Facts,  CPAG,  1 -6  Bath 
I Street,  London  EC1V9PY,  E7.95 


Labour  agrees  manifesto 
will  be  put  to  union  ballot 


Patrick  Wlntour 

LEADERS  of  the  big  unions  and 
the  Labour  leadership  on  Mon- 
day agreed  a deal  which  will  let  the 
unions  have  a say  in  drawing  up  the 
party'B  manifesto. 

The  deal,  which  allows  the  unions 
to  hold  their  own  ballot,  will  help 
defuse  the  row  which  followed  Tony 
Blair’s  decision  to  ballot  the  party's 
entire  membership. 

It  was  agreed  at  a meeting  at 
Congress  House  between  Mr  Blair, 
the  deputy  leader  John  Prescott  and 
a handful  of  senior  union  leaders. . 

The  move  to  ballot  the  395,000 
memberslvip  would  have  been  the 
first  time  that  a key  part  of  Labour 
policymaking  had  excluded  the 
unions.  The  proposal  had  caused 
anger  and  anxiety  with  unions  over 
Mr  Blair's  plans  for  union  relations. 

Tlie  agreement  means  that 
Labour's  pre-election  manifesto,  due 
to  be  published  this  summer,  will  be 
put  to  a ballot  of  party  and  union 
members,  probably  tlie  biggest  pre- 
election. endorsement  ever  sought  by 
’ a Western  political  party. 

The  GMB  union's  general  secre- 


‘City  reps , pictured  here  in  Glasgow,  may  become  a common  sight  in  town  centres  pmuto  MunooMsiKtj 

‘Have  a nice  day’  plan  for  urban  regeneration 


tary,  John  Edmonds,  was  instru- 
mental in  persuading  his  fellow 
union  leaders  that  the  best  response 
to  Mr  Blair's  membership-only 
ballot  move  was  to  co-ordinate 
unions'  ballots.  It  now  seem9  ail  the 
big  unions  — the  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union,  Unison, 
the  GMB,  the  Communication 
Workers  Union  and  the  AEEU  — - 
will  hold  ballots  of  all  their  political 
levy  payers  on  the  manifesto. 

• labour  leftwingers  denounced 
the  prospect  that  the  party's  review 
on  post-16  education  might  end 
child  benefit  payments  to  older 
teenagers  as  a recipe  for  "driving 
many  more  families  into  poverty”, 

Gordon  Brown,  Labour’s  trea- 
sury spokesman,  made  a speech  at 
die  weekend  Intending  to  signal  a 
new  approach  to  keeping  poorer 
teenagers  in  education  and  extend- 
ing opportunities  for  school  drop- 
outs via  individual  learning  accounts. 

But  leftwing  MPs  ICen  Living- 
stone and  Diane  Abbott  claimed 
that  child  benefit  paid  to  1 million 
families  for  older  teenagers  makes 
the  difference,  between  keeping 
children  in  school  or  not.  . . 


“THEY  are  tourist  guides,  first- 
I aiders  and  general  trouble- 
shooters, and  they  will  soon  be 
common  sights  in  Britain’s 
cities,  tvriieB  James  Meikle. 

Glasgow’s  uniformed  "city 
centre  reps”,  hired  from  the 
unemployment  registers,  and 
Dutch  “city  guard"  schemes, 
training  young  jobless  people  to 
help  visitors  feel  safer,  are  being 
studied  by  both  Government  and 
Opposition  parties. 


IRA  bomb 
dents  hope 


Barbie  Dutter  and 
Patrick  Wlntour 


AN  EXPLOSION  ripped  through 
an  empty  building  in  a wealthy 
part  of  south-west  London  last 
week,  throwing  fresh  doubt  on 
hopes  that  a new  IRA  ceasefire  can 
be  brokered  in  advance  of  all-party 
talks  on  Northern  Ireland. 

Occupants  of  the  street,  where 
houses  cost  millions  of  pounds,  in- 
clude diplomats  and  members  of 
Arab  royal  families.  The  bomb  came 
on  the  eve  of  the  Commons  second 
reading  of  tlie  Government’s  bill  in- 
troducing elections  on  May  30  to  a 
110-strong  Northern  Ireland  forum, 
ahead  of  all-party  talks  scheduled 
for  June  10. 

Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Secretary,  had  hoped 
the  clear  separation  of  the  forum 
from  tlie  all-party  talks,  coupled 
with  a set  date  for  talks,  would  meet 
Sinn  Fein  demands,  encourage  a 
fresh  IRA  ceasefire  and  ensure  Sinn 
Fein  participation  in  elections. 

• Edward  O’Brien,  who  blew  him- 
self up  on  a bus  In  central  London  in 
February,  was  an  experienced  and 
committed  terrorist  who:  bad  been 
planning  a mainland  bombing  cam- 
paign throughout  the  period  of  the 
ceasefire,  an  inquest  was  told  Inst 
week.  1 1 ■ 1 

Detective  superintendent  William 
Emerton  said  O’Brien  was  probably 
responsible  for  the  bomb  placed  in  a 
telephone  box  in  the  West  End  of 
London  three  days  before  the  blast. 
It  had  been  placed  in  a holdall  simi- 
lar to  one  found  in  O'Brien’s  flat 


The  Glasgow  experiment, 
Including  EU  funds  for  training 
and  development,  involves  28 
“reps”  — 16  on  patrol,  helping 
the  public,  greeting  foreign 
tourists  in  their  own  language, 
and  alerting  tlie  council  or  police 
to  maintenance  and  security 
problems;  and  12  “clean-up 
staff’,  removing  fly-pnsters  anil 
graffiti  und  keeping  signs  clean. 

Undn  Thompson,  u former 
shop  manager,  said:  “I  have 


been  helping  people  with 
directions,  doing  first  aid, 
reporting  faults  and  cnjoyiuglta 
lot.  There's  been  everything - 
people  collapsing,  falling  and 
rutting  their  heads,  nose  bleeds. 
We  have  helped  cnlm  people 
down.  It  is  a good  Her  vice." 

Caroline  Durkun,  senior  pro- 
ject executive  with  Glasgow 
Development  Agency,  said  the 
day  may  come  when  staff  wear 
sponsors'  logos  on  uniforms. 


Mawhinney  on  the  attack 


THE  Conservative  |>nrly  chairman 
Brian  Mawhinney  last  week 
effectively  sabotaged  the  launch  of 
his  party’s  local  election  campaign 
when  he  made  a furious  attack  oil 
the  media  for  allegedly  conducting  a 
"dump  the  Prime  Minister  cam- 
paign", writes  Patrick  Wintaur. 

Dr  Mawhinncy’s  tirade  against 
the  BBC's  flagship  radio  pro- 
gramme Todny  delighted  labour 
anil  raised  fresh  doubts  about  his 
judgment. 

Dr  Mawhinney  erupted  when 
interviewer  Sue  MacGregor  re- 
minded him  that  in  1990  the  Tories 
had  "got  rid  of  both  the  poll  tax  and 
Margaret  Thatcher,  and  suggested 
the  party  would  have  to  do  some- 
tiling  equally  dramatic  to  avoid 
losing  more  council  scata.  He  ex- 
ploded: "Let's  stay  in  the  real  world, 
can  we?  What  you  have  just  sug- 
gested to  me  in  front  of  the  nation  is 
that  we  should  dump  the  Prime 
Minister , . . If  you  think  I’m  annoyed 
with  you  it  is  because  it  is  that  kind 


we  W iLL.  ASK 

th£  Quesncws, 


/W) 


of  smeary  question  by  Tod? 
programme  presenters  which  » !, 

annoys  people  who  listen  to  thispro 
gramme  up  and  down  the  country- 
labour's  John  Prescott  tliankw 
him  for  "blurting  out  what  is  real? 
being  thought  by  most  Tory 
the  moment  — dump  tlw  W"* 
Minister". 

’Die  Tory  local  election  camp#, 
is  based  on  the  familiar  theme  P, 
Tory  councils  cost  taxpayer* 

Bill  Labour's  environment  spoke? 
man,  Frank  Dobson,  relied  011 1 
form  of  comparison  of  council 
based  on  Audit  Commission 
to  show  Lnbour  was  more 
His  analysis  of  thc.avemgc01*! 
council  lax  figures  forcachw^ 

showed  Liberal  Democrat-run 

cils  cost  most,  charging  an  avert? 
£567  in  council  tax,  Tory-conlrojW 
councils  co9l  an  average  £536  l®1 : 
eluding  Westminster),  and  UN*  c v 
ones  the  least  on  £513,  . j j F 
Dr  Mawhinney  was  accused j” « . 
second  blunder  when  he.JffWwS  ; 
the  Tories'  “good  news  ) 
newspaper  Look!,  adds  Sue  Qu®*-^  ; 

A successful  small 
profiled  in  the  paper  revealed 
would  probably  vote  lAtytur  at  p 
next  election..  ■ jj  vJJa 

Then  ballerina  Dari*/ 

. who  graced  the  front  page  ang  w* 
described  as  “one  ,of 
, stories  of  the  .Governmefli? 
and  ballet  scheme1* 

, "stunned".  to  be  included.  . ^ 

Ms,  Bussell  reportedly  ; 1 
1 that  while  she  did  recejyp  a 
j tested  grant  for  her  first  * 
i Royal  Ballet  Sqhool,  the  W'.u 
I cle  failed  to  mentio.n  .tfo# 

; ents  had  had  ,fe  ftind  ’hefiW:*^ 

1 next  three  years. 
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Right  urges  tougher  line  on  Europe 


Mlohael  White 

JOHN  MAJOR  this  week  faced 
fresh  pressure  from  the  Con- 
servative right  wing  after  the 
billionaire  businessman,  Sir  James 
Goldsmith,  made  plain  he  would  not 
withdraw  his  threatened  Referendum 
Party  challenge.  Backbench  Eu- 
rosceptics stepped  up  demands  that 
the  Cabinet  take  a tougher  line  over 
the  European  ban  on  British  beef.  - 
Some  of  the  ideas  being  mooted 
included  a retaliatory  ban  on  Euro- 
pean imports,  but  on  Monday  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Michael 
Heseltine,  insisted  tlie  Government 
was  not  on  the  brink  of  launching  a| 
trade  war  with  Europe. 


Sir  James,  who  has  pledged  £20 
million  of  his  own  money  to  force  a 
referendum  on  “who  governs  Britain 
— Westminster  or  Brussels?",  used  a 
Sunday  TV  interview  by  Jonathan 
Dimtyeby  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  "a  consistent  record  of  appease 
ment"  tqwards  the  European  Union. 

But, with  Mr  Major  reportedly 
haying  called  the  EU  hierarchy  “a 
bunch  of  shits",  some  Tories  saw  Sir 
James’s  tone  as  covering  a discreet 
retreat  from  earlier  demands  for  a 
referendum  on  the  1991  Maastricht 
treaty,  rather  than  on  the  single  cur- 
rency issue  as  the  Cabinet  has  now! 
promised. 

During  a combative  and  flamboy- 
ant performance,  the  financier  em- 


braced the  reported  offer  of  talks 
from  Mr  Major's  Eurosceptic  ex- 
colleague, John  Redwood,  saying: 
“If  they  want  to  come  and  talk,  to 
me,  I'm  happy  to  talk". 

But  asked  if  he  would  drop  his 
threat  to  run  candidates  against 
sitting  MPs,  as. Mr  Redwood  hopes, 
Sir  James  replied:  "I  will  listen  to  his 
point  of  view  and  reject  it." 

With  Tory  MPs  brpeed  for  more 
pressure  on  the  Cabinet  from  both 
sides  of  the  party,  there  was  specu- 
lation that  bad  results  in  the  local 
elections  on  May  2 will  renew  talk  of 
Mr  Major  standing  down. 

The  most  exotic  manifestation  of 
subtle  pressure  from  the  right  wing 
came  in  the  shape  of  claims  that  Mr 


Howard  was  wrong  to  reject 
asylum  pleas,  judges  rule 


Barbie  Dutter 

THE  Home  Secretary  wrongly 
rejected  a clutch  of  asylum  appli- 
cations, two  High  Court  judges 
ruled  last  week. 

Tlie  latest  in  a series  of  embar- 
rassing court  rebukes  for  Michael 
Howard  came  days  after  ihe  Gov- 
ernment's dimbdown  over  the 
deportation  of  tlie  Saudi  dissident 
Mohammed  al-Mns’ari  (seepage  ID. 

Lawyers  said  the  latest  rulings 
could  have  important  implications 
for  hundreds  of  asylum  seekers. 

In  the  first  case,  a judge  ruled 
that  Mr  Howard  had  applied  the 
wrong  legal  test  in  refusing  to  con- 
sider renewed  applications  made  by 
two  Sri  Lankan  Tamils,  who  fled  to 
the  UK  in  1993  after  repeated  tor- 
ture in  their  homeland. 

Mr  Justice  Dyson  described  how 
iyathural  Sandralingam  and  Senathi- 
rqjah  Ravichandran,  both  aged  26, 
had  been  arrested  and  tortured  by 
Sri  Lankan  security  forces  fighting 
Tamil  Tiger  separatists. 

Their  applications  for  asylum,  on 
the  basis  that  they  had  well-founded 
fears  of  persecution  in  their  home- 
land, were  first  refused  in  August 
1993,  and  subsequent  appeals  were 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  those 
who  supported  the  Tigers,  a terror- 
ist organisation,  were  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  die  UN  Convert-, 
don  on  Refugees.  It  was  also  argued  i 
that  they  co,u!d  safely  be  returned  to  I 
Colombo.  * * I 

Both  men  lost  further  appeals  to  j 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  In  February 1 
this  year,,  as  they  faced  deportation,  j 
they  made  fresh  applications  for  ' 
leave  to  enter  the  UK  in  the  light  of  | 


recent  evidence  that  Tamil  youths 
were  being  persecuted  in  Colombo. 

The  judge  said  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  wrongly  rejected  those  ap- 
plications on  the  grounds  that  the 
source  of  the  alleged  persecution 
had  not  altered,  but  intensified  — 
and  that  was  not  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute n new  asylum  claim.  Ordering 
him  to  reconsider  both  cases,  the 
judge  said  he  had  applied  the  wrong 
test. 

Hours  later,  another  judge  ensr 
doubt  on  Belgium's  status  as  a safe 
third  country,  and  granted  orders  to 
five  applicants  quashing  decisions 
by  immigration  appeal  adjudicators. 

It  had  been  government  policy 
that  any  asylum  claimant  who  had 
been  in  Belgium  before  tlie  UK 
should  be  returned  to  Belgium  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  be  safe  and 
reasonable  to  claim  asylum  there. 

But  Mr  Justice  Hidden,  consider- 
ing the  case  of  three  Turkish  Kurds, 
a refugee  front  Togo  and  an  Iraqi, 
said  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  Mr 
Howard  that  Belgium  was  safe. 
There  were  “unresolved,  conflicting 
opinions”  over  whether  Belgium's 
eight-day  time  limit  for  asylum 
claims  could  lead  to  refugees  sent 
back  from  the  UK  being  deported 
subsequently. 

The  Home  Office  ha9  indicated 
that  there  will  be  no  appeal  against 
tlie  ruling  in  the  Tamils  case. 

• The  High  Court  is  to  rule  next 
week  on  whether  the  . Home  Secre-: 
tary  abused  his  powers  when  he 
punished  the  schoolboy  killers  of: 
James  Bulger  with  detention  for  at 
least  15  years. 

I . Judgment  was  reserved  after  a 
three-dayhearing. 


Major,  hod  again  resorted  to  Brixton 
language  to  express  his  frustrations 
over  Europe.  Tlie  Sunday  Express 
—i  no  longer  the  Prime  Minister's 
most  reliable  press  friend  — re- 
ported that  he  regards  his  EU  col- 
leagues as  having  "acted  like  a 
bunch  of  shits"  over  the  beef  crisis.  > 

The  European  Commission  last 
week  refused  to  lift  the  world-wide 
ban  on  the  sale  of  British  beef  until 
the  Government  provides  details  of 
a comprehensive  plan  for  eradicat- 
ing BSE.  ; 

Speaking  to  journalists  in  Stras- 
bourg, the  Farm  Commissioner, 
Franz  Flschler,  said; '"The  ball  is  still 
in  the  British  court."  . 

■ Mr  Flschler  later  told  members  of 
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the  European  Parliament  that  he 
expected  the  Agriculture  Minister, 
Douglas  Hogg,  to  present  him  with  a 
strategy,  including  proposals  for 
culling.  These  proposals  will  then  be 
considered  by  veterinary  experts 
from  ail  15  EU  member  states  before 
being  discussed  by  agricultural  min- 
isters in  Luxembourg  on  April  30. 

• Hopes  that  Britain  can  eradicate 
BSE  from  its  cattle  have  suffered  a 
serious  setback  following  publica- 
tion of  a study  which  suggests  the 
disease  is  carried  by  mites. 

Scientists  have  discovered  evi- 
dence of  the  infectious  agent  which 
. causes  scrapie  (the  sheep  version  of 
BSE)  in  hay  mites  on  sheep  in  Ice- 
landic farms.  It  could  mean  that  de- 
stroying cattle  would  not  be  enough 
to  eradicate  BSE,  which  has  been 
linked  to  the  emergence  of  a new 
form  of  CJD  in  humans. 


Tiers  of  joy. 
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BALANCE 
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5.25% 

L10.000- £39.999 

5.85% 

£40.000 -£99.999 

5.95% 

£100.000 -£249,999 

6.10% 

£250,000* 

6.20% 

Read  U and  reap.  Woolwich  Guernsey  has  consistently 
offered  excellent  rales  of  interest  in  all  ihese  tiers. 

Last  year,  in  particular.  our  £500-  W .999  tier  offered  5.75% 
interest,  the  highest  rate  of  nny  offshore  building  society  subsidiary. 
Which,  Incidentally,  made  ii  the  industry  best  buy  for  1994; 

And,  had  you  invested  £.10,000  over  the  past  3 years  In  our 
£10,000-09,999  tier,  you'd  now  be  crying  with  laughter,  because 
It  was  also  rated  as  Industry  besi  buy  in’941‘ 

• In  fact,  you  can  now  earn  an  impressive  5.85%  in  this  bracket 
Quite  obviously  then,  you  cohid  do  yourself  a wealth  of  - 
good  by  investing  with  Woolwich  Guernsey.  And  you  can  rest 
assured  your  investment  is  secure.  All  deposits  arc  100% 

* I . . \ ' 

guaranteed  by  Woolwich  Building  Society.1  '< 

Not  only  that,  the  beauty  of  this  Woolwich  Guernsey 
account  is  that  ii  gives  you  instant  access  to. your  money.  You’re: 
fr^e.  to  withdraw  all  or  part  qi-  your  iqyestinent,  at  any  lime  you  ; 
like  Wilh  no  penalties  at  all.  1 ’ , 

'To  find 'out  more,  call  us  on1 01481  7 15735 ■ during1  Weekly  i 

.•  i . i ■ • . -.Ii  j : * •' 

...  business  hours.;  Alternatively  fax  ilsioft  01481  715722  or.  clip  •; 
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TWhenf  said  i^OOwas, being 
offered,  {h^caUer  said  he  knew. . 


more,M  Mr  Thorpe  said. 


^ruffled,  but  Gemma  is  stilL 

being  sought,  . ^ 
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Nursing  faces  an  ‘acute  shortage’ 


In  Brief 


David  Brindfe 

HOSPITALS  are ;headlng  for 
an  acute  shortage  of  nurses, 
because  of  a fall  of  a third 
over  the  next  two  years  in  numbers 
coming  out  of  training,  the  Royal 
College  of  Nursing  warned  Its  an- 
nual congress  In  Bournemouth. 

Forecasts  show  that  only  9,000 
qualified  nurses  will  emerge  from 
training  in  1997/98  compared  with 
1.4,000  in  1995/96,  according  to  the 
college.  In  1983,  the  figure  was 
37,000. 

Christine  Hancock:  RCN  general 
secretary,'  claimed  the  Govern- 
ment's “head-in-the-aand'’  attitude  to 
training  had  put  health  services  on 
course  for  an  acute  recruitment 
crisis. 

She  said  that  such  a drastic  fall  in 
the  number  of  registered  nurses 
was  a serious  threat  to  the  health 
service  and  the  private  sector. 

Maverick 
lawyer  lays 
down  law 

Clare  Dyer 

THE  MAVERICK  president  of 
the  Law  Society  confirmed  his 
reputation  as  "the  deepest  of  reniL 
titularies"  when  he  tried  to  convince 
nn  audience  of  300  women  barris- 
ters and  solicitors  I lull  zealots  had 
made  men  victims  of  discrimination. 

Martin  Means,  who  trounced  the 
society’s  official  candidate  last  July, 
denied  at  a conference  called 
Changing  the  Culture  that  women 
suffered  any  disadvantages  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  conference,  at 
llie  Law  Society  in  London,  was  the 
second  in  a series  designed  to  iden- 
tify and  rectify  problems  lacing 
women. 

Mr  Mears  met  a stony  silence  as 
he  launched  his  latest  diatribe.  He 
said  it  was  “a  nonsense  and  a fic- 
tion" that  women  suffered  prejudice 
in  the  public  or  quasi  public  sector, 
and  it  was  men  who  were  discrimi- 
nated against. 

The  leader  of  the  70,000  solicitors 
in  England  and  Wales  castigated 
"discrimination  zealots  who  thrive 
on  grievances  and  heresy-hunting 
and  use  minorities  as  raw  material 
for  their  whinge  factories". 

He  said  the  gap  between  the  pro- 
portion of  women  and  men  achiev- 
ing partnership  at  the  expected 
time  — 54  percent  of  women  and  79 
per  cent  of  men  reach  partnership 
within  10  to  19  years  of  qualifying  — 
could  be  largely  explained  by 
women's  career  breaks  to  raise 
families. 

In  nearly  ail  the  circles  in  'which 
he  mixed,  “feminism  is  the  ortho- 
doxy. and  it  is  a bold  heretic  who 
challenges  any  of  Its  doctrines”. 

He  wanted  to  confirm  his  reac- 
tionary reputation  by  saying  that 
male  warders  had  no  place  in  a fe- 
male prison  or  female  warders  in  a 
male  prison.  And  the  “taboo” 
against  female  combat  soldlets, 
which  the  Defence  Secretary  was 
said  to  be  thinking  of  abolishing, 
should  be  reinforced. 

The  Bar's  chairman,  David 
Penry-Davey  QC,  was  applauded  as 
he  departed  from  his  speech  to  tell 
Mr  Mears:  T believe  there  are  prob- 
lems, and  that  the  presence  of  . so 
many  people  at.  this  conference  Is 
some  indication  of  the  reality.” 


There  have  been  reports  recently 
of  NHS  trusts  seeking  to  recruit 
overseas  hurses  to  plug  the  gaps. 
Trusts'  have  been  spreading  their 
nets  as  far  afield  as  Finland.  Canada 
and  Australia. 

The  nurses'  pay  review  body  said 
in  February  that  while  it  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a'  general  problem, 
there  were  "signs  that  more  general 
shortages  may  emerge”. 

Ms  Hancock  said  forecasting  was 
dogged  by  the  Government's  failure 
to  collect  adequate  statistics  of 
nurse  numbers.  The  RCN  was  plan- 
ning to  set  up  its  own  workforce 
planning  model  to  predict  the  na- 
tional demand  for  qualified  staff. 

One  key  issue  was  that  in  cutting 
sharply  the  number  of  training 
places,  the  Government  had  failed 
to  account  for  steep  increases  in  de- 
mand by  private  nursing  homes  and 
by  family  doctors. 

'The  Government  has  not  prop- 


erly monitored  the  increase  outside 
the  mainstream  NHS.  1 think  there 
was  some  sort  of  implicit  view 'that 
the  number  of  nurses  was  going  to 
drop,”  Ms  Hancock  said. 

The  Department  of  Health  said  it 
“did  not  recognise  the  figures  cited 
by  the  RCN".  A spokeswoman  said: 
“Ail  the  evidence  we  have  is  that  the 
match  between  supply  and  demand 
for  nurses  is  better  than  it  has  ever 
been,  although  we  do  recognise 
there  are  local  difficulties  in  some 
specialist  areas." 

• The  RCN,  which  is  seeking  a judi- 
cial review  of  a decision  to  restore  a 
convicted  rapist  to  the  nurses’  regis- 
ter, tried  to  stop  him  being  struck 
off  in  the  first  place. 

The  RCN’s  apparently  ambivalent 
stance,  which  it  admits  reflects  the 
tensions  of  its  dual  role  as  trade 
union  and  professional  association, 
emerged  through  scrutiny  of  the 
official  transcript  of  the  1986  hear- 


ing  at  which  Yuen  How  Clioy  was 
struck  off. 

It  also  reveals  that  Mr  Choy  hntl 
not  only  been  convicted  of  raping  n 
former  patient,  and  of  giving  n pa- 
tient a sedative  in  order  to  have  sex 
with  her,  but  had  been  investigated 
over  two  other  sex  Incidents. 

Police  said  that  when  inter- 
viewed, Mr  Choy  had  described 
himself  as  "a  randy  little  bugger”. 

The  decision  to  restore  Mr  Choy 
to  the  nurses'  register  lias  caused 
uproar  in  the  profession. 

An  RCN  spokeswoman  said:  “We 
have  a role  as  a trade  union  to  pro- 
tect our  members  and  make  sure 
they  have  a fair  hearing.  But  we 
also  have  a role  as  a professional 
body  and  there  is  a tension  between 
these  roles. 

“We  judge  every  issue  as  it 
comes  up  and  we  believe  now  that 
Mr  Choy  should  not  have  been  rein- 
stated." 


i ; v.  j 
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CRITICS  have  rounded  on 
the  500ft-high  Ferris  wheel, 
proposed  for  the  millennium 
celebrations  in  London,  as 
ghastly  and  frivolous,  writes 
John  Cunningham. 

While  there  is  no  disguising 
its  mammoth  size,  backers  of  the 
£9  million  Ferris  arc  stressing 
its  minimal  requirements. 

In  silver  and  white,  it  will 
hardly  be  an  eyesore,  the  tidal 
Thames  will  generate  half  the 
power  It  needs,  no  public  hinds 
or  lottery  money  is  involved  — : 
backing  will  come  from  sponsors 


and  commercial  Investors  — and 
it  will  be  taken  down  after  five 
years. 

However,  these  assurances, 
and  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
arddtects  such  ns  Sir  Norman 
Foster  and  Sir  Richard  Rogers 
for  this  millennial  Jen  d'esprit, 
have  not  enamoured  the  project 
to  Sir  Roy  Strong,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

He  said;  fit  will  be  an  exten- 
sion of  those  awful  garden  festi- 
vals that  have  to  do  with  urban 
regeneration.  They  usually  leave 


one  structure  behind  after- 
wards. It  will  he  ghastly.” 

Lord  St  John  of  Fnwslcy, 
chairman  of  the  Roynl  Fine  Art 
Commission,  said  the  Ferris 
"will  lie  highly  unsuitable”  for  n 
central  Thames  site,  nnd  should 
be  built  lu  n development  nren. 

If  planning  permission  is 
granted  by  1-nmbeth  council,  the 
wheel  will  go  up  on  the  South 
Bunk,  In  Jubilee  Gardens, 
between  Westminster  nnd 
Hungerford  bHdgcs.  Con- 
struction should  be  completed 
by  die  summer  of  1998. 


‘Depressing  shock’  as  spy  wins  royalties  fight 


Richard  Norton-Tayior 

THE  Government  suffered  a 
humiliating  defeat  in  the  High 
Court  last  week  when  Sir  Richard 
Scott  dismissed  its  attempt  to  seize 
£90,000  owed  to  George  Blake,  the 
Soviet  agent,  for  his  memoirs. , 

Sir  Richard  ruled  that  the  Gov- 
ernment’s claim  that  Blake  — ■ who 
lives  in  Moscow  — could  not  gain 
financially  from  writing  anything 
about  his  work  as  a qpy  amounted  to 
“an  interference  with'  his  rights  of 
free  expression”. 

His  judgment,  described  by 
Michael  Heseltine,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  as  , a “depressing 
shock”,  demolished  what,  in  effect 
was  a backdoor  attempt  to  bolster 
official  Secrecy  by  extending  Crown 
copyright  to  cover  anything  pub- 
lished without  authority  by  former 


civil  servants,  armed  forces  person- ; 
nel,  and  members  of  the  intelll-; 
gence  services:  ' • ' • • 1 

“A  duty  to  refrain  from  disclosing ' 
information  thht  at  the  time'  of  > 
disclosure  Is  neither., ^secret  ,nor| 
confidential  is  not.  in  my  judgment, ; 
necessary,  in  a democratic  society  in : 
the  interests  of  national  security,”  j 
said  Sir  Richard  in  a judgment  j 
.which  raises  further  questions  about ! 
the  competence  of  the  ■ Attorney  \ 
General,  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell. , 

Blake  wrote  his  autobiography,  | 
No  Other  Choice,  in  1990, 34  years ; 
after  escaping  from  Wormwood  I 
Scrubs  prison  in  west  London.  Sir  • 
Nicholas  claimed  ' that  advances ; 
agreed  with  his  publisher,  Jonathan  • 
Cape:  must  be  handed  over  to  the 
Government.  . 

In  a passage  echoing  a central  ’ 
theme  in  his  Teport  into  the  arms-to- 


lraq  affair,  Sir  Richard  criticised  the 
Government  for,  excessive  secrecy. 

‘The  duty  imposed  by  the  law 
would  not  prevent  the  publication  of 
originally  secret  ‘information  that 
had  already  become  public  knowl- 
edge,” Sir  Richard  said.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  conceded  fhat  Blake 
had  riot  breached  his  duty  of  confi- 
dence since  — ' through  Kis  spying 
activities  as' ftelTAs  previous  books 
about  him'  ;thfe  Russians  did  not 
glenh  anything  from  his  autobiogra- 
phy they  did  riot  already  knoW.  ' 

In  No  Other  Choice/  Blake  de- 
scribes hoW  lid  was  converted  to 
communism  'Wheii  captufed  by 
North  Korean  trqops  during  the 
Kbrean  war.  He  declined  to  estimate 
how  faany-  British  agentq  in  the 
Soviet  Unitin’  or  eastern  Europe 
were 'executed  tir  jailed' as  a result  of 
his  spying. 


THE  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York’s  marriage  ended  when 
they  were  granted  a decree  old 
In  tiie  High  Court.  The  duchess 
said  Unit  she  nnd  the  duke  would 
remain  tlie  "bcslcst  of  friends”, 
Queen  at  70.  page  12 

TWO  of  tile  Tories’  longest- 
standing  mid  largest  corpo- 
rate donors  — Rolls-Royce  and 
Sun  Allinnce  — have  axed  their 
political  contributions. 


TWO  prostitutes  who  bought 
the  first  successful  private 
prosecution  for  rape  have  been 
awarded  £5,000  each  in 
compensation.  Women’s  groups 
criticised  the  size  of  the  award 
for  discriminating  against  them 
because  of  their  profession. 


TEACHERS  at  a Nottingham 
school  have  called  fora 
strike  in  protest  at  the  return  to 
school  of  u hoy  aged  13  who  they 
say  is  violent  and  disruptive. 


SENIOR  ministers  are 
pressing  for  a deni  to  raise 
Ml  V pay  and  pensions  before 
the  summer  recess  as  n way  of 
retaining  the  loyally  of  a key 
block  of  Tory  backbenchers. 


CHRISTOPHER  Robin  Milne, 
confidant  of  Winnie  Ihc  I’floh 
and  son  of  (lu-  bear's  creator, 

A A Milne,  lias  died  aged  75. 

Businessman  Terence 

I lowe  was  fined  £ 1 5,000 
for  si  uiiggl  i ng  aircraft  and  heli- 
copter parts  to  Iran  through  his 
company,  Hilthth  Hovercraft  and 
Murine  Consultants. 

A HOOK  by  Christopher  Bren4 
which  claims  black  people 
are  Ichs  intelligent  than  whihtfi 
whn  withdrawn  from  publication- 

EMMA  Thon  ij  iwm’fi  tayteh 
film  version  of  Sense  And 
Sensibility  won  three  British 
Academy  Awards,  including  bp81 
octroHs.  Nigel  HaWtiirtrnowpP 
named  best  actor  for  his  role  m 
The  Madness  Of  Kipg  George,  j 

GIRLS  Imvc ovcrtaketJ boys 

ih  all  subjects  tit  GCSE  and 

the  minority  of  tericherd  ate 
women,  but  schools  are  stilly®  j 
overwhelmingly  by  men,  accofw 
ing  to  studies  by  die  Equal!  } J 
Opportunities  Commission 
East  London  University. 

• J 1 *lr  ' 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  Slxj^ 
were  released  on  appeal,1®, 
1991  after  10  years  in  pgfr 

the  1974  IRA  pub  , 

suffered  Irjrerveralbte 
according  to  a ietidlng  mem^-. 
expert,  and  tire  deti 


sation  for  what  they  beueve^T 
inadequate  final  offers.|]  ' ^ ,..1 
1 ' • ’*  ‘ 1 -[if  - r**~ 

The  IRISH  write^,  . 

K&nef  whose  ctire^ 
under1  the  pseuldinym  tif 
M J FarrelbhaSdted 
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Hardline  British  Muslim  leader  dies 


Madeleine  Bunting 

and  Barbie  Putter 

HUNDREDS  of  Muslims  gath- 
ered on  Sunday  in  an  emo- 
tional open-air  tribute  to 
Britain’s  prominent  hardline  Mus- 
lim leader,  Kalim  Siddiqui. 

He  was  described  by  guest  speak- 
ers, including  Yusuf  Islam,  the  for- 
mer pop  9tar  Cat  Stevens,  as  "the 
leading  Muslim  of  his  generation” 
during  passionate  speeches  at  the 
two-hour  sendee. 

The  founder  of  the  Muslim  Parlia- 
ment in  Great  Britain  died  last  week 
from  a heart  attack.  He  had  under- 
gone bypass  surgery  last  June. 

Dr  Siddiqui  achieved  feme  when 

Mas’ari  can 
stay  in  Britain 

Seumas  Milne 

SAUDI  dissidents  are  poised  to 
begin  live  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  to  Saudi  Arabia  from 
London  from  the  beginning  of  next 
month,  it  emerged  last  week  as  the 
Government's  climbdown  over  the 
deportation  of  Mohammed  ak 
Mas’ari  appeared  to  have  defused 
the  crisis  in  Brilisli-Saudi  relations. 

Mr  Mas'Rri  was  told  by  die  Home 
Office  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
live  in  Britain  and  campaign  against 
tilt-  Saudi  regime  for  at  least  four 
years.  Last  month,  the  Guvcm- 
mtnt’s  attempt  to  expel  him  to  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Dominica  was 
overruled  by  the  Chief  Immigration 
Appeals  Adjudicator. 

The  decision  to  give  die  Islamist 
dissident  full  rights  to  travel  and 
have  his  family  live  with  him  in 
Britain  means  Mr  Mas’ari  has  been 
granted  political  asylum  in  all  but 
name,  immigration  experts  said. 

Tlie  .Saudi  authorities  nppeared  to 
accept  that  the  Government  had 
made  sufficient  efforts  to  meet  their 
demands  for  action  against  their 
critics  in  London. 

But  Mr  Mas’nri's  rival  Islamist 
dissident  nnd  former  right-hand 
man.  Sa'ad  Faqili,  last  week  un- 
veiled a £150,000  home-made  studio 
and  battery  of  hi-tech  broadcasting 
equipment  In  a north  London  sub- 
urbs which  looks  certain  to  reignite 
the  Saudi  roypl  family's  rage.' 

He  is  to  broadoast  weekly  anti- 
Saudi  satellite  propaganda  to  the;oil- 
nch  kingdom  from  the  beginning  of 

next  month.  . ■ -.  1 . -.- 

Rumours  that  Mr  Mas’ari  and 
other  Middle  Eastern  political  exiles 
jvere  planning  to  make  samizdat . 
broadcasts  from  Britain  led  the 
Government  to  close  a legal  loop- 
bole  last  month  which  allowed 
broadcasts  to  non-European  states 
wthout  a licence.,  ' 

But  Dr  Faqlh  said  that  his  group 
had  made  arrangements  to  keep 
their  radio  1 and  television  channels 
entirely  within  the  letter  of  British 
law.  He  plans  to  begin  with  weekly; 
^dio  broadcasts,  followed  by  televi- 
sion broadcasts.  They  will  be  car--> 
ned  via  the  Internet  to  an  unnamed - 
uiropean  country,  from  where  they . 

: be  broadcast-  via  satellite'  to  : 
«judi  Arabia  at  a cost  of  around 
£200.000 a yepr.  .-  ..  : «f- • 

•.  Journalists  on  the  BBC’s  Arabic . 
service  have  been  Bent  home  .on  fell' 
py;  after  the . Saudi-owned  Orbit.' 
communications,  which  owns  the  ■ 
thw  transmits  the  service,  to 

_ Middle  East;  cutoff  transmission. 


he  backed  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s 
fetwa  on  Salman  Rushdie  and  de- 
manded Britain  chop  off  the  hands 
of  thieves. 

The  father  of  three  died  in  South 
Africa,  during  a conference  on  his 
vision  of  a new  Islamic  civilisation. 
Hla  speeches  were  broadcast  to 
more  than  300,000  people. 

Dr  Siddiqui's  associate.  Dr  Mo- 
hammed Ghyassuadin,  said:  “He 
represented  die  internal  ethos  of 
millions  of  people  ail  over  the 
world.” 

Yaqub  Zaki,  a member  of  the 
Muslim  Parliament,  said:  'It  is  a 
comment  on  the  sad  state  of  the 
Muslim  world  today  that  such  a 
man  was  not  at  the  helm  of  a Mus- 


lim nation  and  had  to  do  his  work 
here  in  exile." 

Radical  British  Muslims  could  be 
further  marginalised  by  his  death, 
members  of  the  community  said. 
Many  expressed  concern  that  Dr 
Siddiqui  leaves  behind  no  obvious 
successor  to  speak  for  the  radical 
section  of  the  Muslim  community, 
increasingly  frustrated  by  what  they 
perceive  to  be  widespread  religious 
discrimination. 

"He  articulated  a strong  Muslim 
identity  in  a British  context,  and  he 
could  reach  the  grassroots  which 
more  moderate  figures  couldn't  do,” 
said  FUad  Nahdi,  editor  die  Muslim 
weekly,  Q News. 

“He  spoke  directly  to  a militant, 


British-born  Muslim  generation 
who  had  lost  the  traditional  respect 
for  British  institutions  and  were 
deeply  disillusioned  with  organisa- 
tions like  the  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality." 

The  fear  is  that  this  constituency 
will  turn  to  even  more  radical 
groups  such  as  Hizb  ut  Tahrir  and 
al-Muhajiroun  Immigrants  to  ex- 
press their  frustration. 

Dr  Siddiqui’s  death  comes  at  a 
critical  juncture  for  the  Muslim  Par- 
liament, which  he  founded  in  1992 
as  a focus  for  the  deeply  fragmented 
Islamic  community,  just  as  a new  — 
more  moderate  — national  body  for 
Muslims  is  to  be  launched  by  Iqbal 
Sacranie,  a Home  Office  adviser  on 


Kalim  Siddiqui  leaves  a vacuum 

Muslim  affairs.  Most  believe  the  par- 
liament will  survive,  but  in  the  bitter 
jockeying  for  position  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  Its  relations  with  gov- 
ernment it  could  be  marginalised. 


HERE'S  SOMETHING  WORTH 
WRITING  HOME  ABOUT. 


90-Day  Notice 
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Leading  Interest  Rates 

If  you're  looking  for  a safe  place  for  your  money  where  it 
will  earn  very  competitive  interest  rates,  leave  it  with  us. 
Interest  is  paid  without  the  deduction  of  tax,  and  with  our  tiered 
interest  rates  the  more  you  save,  the  more  you  will  earn. 


IMVFSTMFNT  I 90-DAY  ACCOUNT  I INSTANT  ACCESS 
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Instant  Access 


6.30 


£250.00Q-£5QO,000 
£60,000 -£249,999 
£2fi,000-£49,999  . 
m000-£24,899 
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. 6.05% 
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And  a High  Level  of  Service 

Running  the  account  is  easy.  Whether  you  choose  an  Instant 
Access  Account  or  a 90-Day  Notice  Account  you'll  be  able  to  stay 
in  touch  with  your  investment,  wherever  you  are.  You  can  contact 
us  24  hours  a day  by  phone,  fax  or  by  post  to  request  withdrawals 
or  information  about  your  account  And  of  course  your  account 
will  be  handled  in  the  strictest  confidence  at  all  times.  We’ll  also 
keep  you  up  to  date  with  regular  newsletters  and  statements. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  earn  healthy  interest  rates  wrth 
Alliance  & Leicester,  return  the  coupon  or  phone  now. 
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12  COMMENT 

War  crimes, 
nothing  less 

KILLiNG  CIVILIANS  is  a barbaric  act,  whether 
at  a UN  base  in  south  Lebanon  or  outside  a 
Cairo  hotel.  Last  week's  attack  by  militant  gunmen, 
in  which  17  Greek  tourists  and  an  Egyptian  were 
killed,  was  promptly  labelled  a massacre.  The 
same  word  applies  to  the  slaughter  inflicted  by 
Israeli  shells  on  the  Lebanese  Chilians  sheltering 
in  the  village  of  Qnnu.  Yes,  tbe  gunmen  intended  to 
lull  tourists  (thinking  they  were  Israelis  rather 
than  Greeks).  And  yes,  (he  Israeli  army  did  not  in- 
tend to  hit  the  base  where  the  Lebanese  had  taken 
refuge,  but  may  have  been  firing  wildly,  or  in 
anger,  after  a Katyusha  rocket  was  apparently 
launched  from  nearby.  Rut  to  undertake  such 
reckless  action,  as  part  of  a campaign  which  for 
die  past  two  weeks  has  been  designed  to  terrorise 
and  punish  the  civilian  population  of  south 
Lebanon,  is  morally  indistinguishable.  Something 
like  this  was  bound  to  happen:  indeed  the  killing  of 
nine  civilians  earlier  In  the  day  in  a rocket  attack 
on  Nahatiyeh  (they  should  not  linve  been  there, 
said  Shimon  Feres)  was  bad  enough.  As  in  the 
cases  of  previous  incidents,  including  the  attack 
on  an  ambulance,  it  was  both  unjustified  in  mili- 
tary terms  and  a breach  of  international  agree- 
ments on  the  protection  of  civilians  In  times  of 
conflict  What  happened  hours  later  was  different 
only  in  scale.  Is  there  any  reason  not  to  regard 
these  appalling  Incidents  as  plain  crimes  of  war? 

The  response  from  Israel  was  on  the  grudging 
lines  of  foreign  minister  Ebud  Barak’s  comment 
that  "we  arc  very  sorry  about  any  harm  done  to 
civilians".  This  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  inade- 
quate response.  But  Israel  should  realise  that  tills 
incident  will  do  as  much  damage  to  its  cause  as 
the  mortar  shelling  of  the  Sarajevo  marketplace 
did  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  Israel’s  allies  can  no 
longer  maintain  a complicit  silence:  the  UN 
Secretary-General  has  condemned  die  Israeli  of- 
fensive — in  terms  which  he  should  have  used 
days  before.  l'Viends  of  Israel  must  understand 
Unit  (his  is  a disaster  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
die  region.  If  it  leads  to  the  sort  of  cool  reflection 
which  has  been  lacking  from  the  whole  Israeli  , 
campaign,  that  at  least  may  save  more  lives.  Mr 
Feres  is  a man  of  thought,  who  ia  certainly  capable 
of  grasping  the  moral  dimension  and  of  calculating 
the  benefit  of  long-term  progress  against  short- 
term gain.  It  la  a tragedy  tiiat,  whether  entirely  vol- 
untarily or  under  pressure  from  the  army,  he  has 
allowed  the  quest  for  electoral  advantage  — and 
tiie  illusory  aim  of  compelling  Syria  to  give  ground 
— to  sweep  aside  all  other  consideration. 

The  political  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  East  1b 
notoriously  changeable.  Just  weeks  ago  in  Egypt 
the  threat  of  militant  violence  was  judged  to  be  on 
the  wane:  the  tourists  were  back  and  the  capital 
calm.  Yet  this  had  been  achieved  without  any  at- 
tempt to  offer  a political  solution  to  the  fundamen- 
talist challenge.  Thousnnds  of  militants  were  lailed 
and  (he  Muslim  Brotherhood  was  boxed  out  of  last 
November’s  elections  — but  there  was  no  equiva- 
lent offensive  agabiBt  poverty  and  unemployment. 
In  Israel,  a moderately  hopeful  climate  has  been 
transformed  for  the  worse  In  a very  short  time  with 
the  terrorists  and  Israel  each  compounding  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  other  side.  To  become  ob- 
sessed by  Syria,  and  by  every  Incoming  Katyusha 
rocket,  is  to  surrender  to  the  opposition  forces 
which  Mr  Peres  seeks  to  defeat  in  the  electiou.  The 
war  In  Lebanon  once  again  threatens  to  consume 
the  peace.  Mr  Peres  and  his  cabinet  must  pause, 
clear  their  vision,  and  call  on  end. 


Papering  over  the 
nuclear  cracks 

HAVE  WE  stepped  back  from  the  nuclear 
precipice?  The  summit  talks  in  Moscow  barely 
grappled  with  the  real  issues  in  spite  of  Bill 
Clinton’s  complacent  claim.  The  Ukraine  has  fi- 
nally agreed  to  confirm  the  dqsiire  of  Chernobyl 
by  2000  — though  there  may  be  more  haggling 
over  die  price.  But  for  all  the  talk  of  highest  priori- 
ties and  shared  objectives,  nothing  was  done  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  a second  Chernobyl  else- 
where. Instead  of  a vigorous  international  pro- 
gramme backed  by  compensation,  this  wasleftto 
"national  efforts”  and  "peer  review”.  Upgrading 
rqther  than  closing  is  the  easy  path  to  agreement 
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— and  perhaps  to  another  disaster.  Discussion  of 
nuclear  and  fissile  materials  security  was  even 
more  perfunctory,  out  of  deference  to  the  election 
candidate  whom  the  West  pretends  not  to  support. 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  chances  would  indeed  be  preju- 
diced if  opponents  could  accuse  him  of  discussing 
Russia's  “military  secrets'1. 

Russian  critics  have  a point:  this  is  not  solely  a 
formcr-Soviot  Union  problem.  The  US  has  its  own 
concerns  about  the  task  of  maintaining  high  confi- 
dence in  an  ageing  stockpile.  As  Pugwash’a 
founder  Professor  Joseph  Rotblat  has  urged,  tuty 
serious  international  effort  must  tackle  the  root 
question:  how  to  eliminate  the  nuclear  weapons 
which  create  the  fissile  stocks. 

A comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  (CTBT),  to 
which  Russia  formally  assented  in  Moscow,  is  a 
step  forward.  Yet  this  has  been  left  on  die  ngeuda 
for  so  long  that  it  may  now  be  frustrated  by  India 
and  other  nuclear-threshold  countries.  Even  if  it 
can  be  achieved,  it  is  not  the  passport  to  a non- 
nuclear world.  The  nuclear  powers  have  been  con- 
strained to  commit  themselves  — In  lust  year’s 
renewal  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  — to  the 
long-term  goal  of  complete  elimination.  Hut  as  a 
new  report  from  the  British  American  Security 
Information  Council  shows,  they  are  busy  devising 
new  nuclear  doctrines  and  weapons  systems. 

For  the  farmer  or  child  who  stumbles  across  one 
of  the  millions  of  land-mines  sown  by  recent  wars, 
the  little  bang  la  just  as  devastating  as  the  big  one. 
The  Geneva  talks  this  week  on  the  UN  Inhumane 
Weapons  Convention  must  also  decide  whether  to 
tinker  with  the  problem  or  tackle  the  root  cause. 
No  one  pretends  tiiat  de-mining  the  world  would 
be  any  easier  than  de-nuclearislng  it  Yet  opposi- 
tion is  weakening  bb  the  tragic  consequences  of 
land-mines  have  become  more  visihle.  Australia 
and  Germany  have  now  joined  27  other  states  In 
favour  of  a global  ban.  Senior  US  generals,  past 
and  present,  are  agonising  over  the  issue.  Britain 
is  increasingly  isolated  in  claiming  that  mines  are 
legitimate  weapons  of  war  and  in«y  feel  obliged  to 
fall  into  step  with  its  Nnto  allies. 

A lian  on  land-mines,  if  achieved,  will  he  u rurc 
victory.  No  doubt  it  has  "helped"  tiiat  26,000  peo- 
ple are  killed  or  injured  by  mines  each  year 
Around  the  world  — and,  crucially',  Hint  a tiny  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  US  soldiers  in  Bounin. 
Chernobyl  “helped''  too  (though  not  yet  enough). 
But  disaster-led  disarmament  is  a miserable  way 
to  proceed:  do  we  have  to  wait  for  something  far 
worse  before  we  can  ban  the  bomb? 


Mother  of  misfortune 


The  silence  of 
the  songbirds 

HARK,  HARK,  the  lurk  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
but  these  days  it’s  getting  harder  to  hear  one. 
The  Royal  Society  for  die  Protection  of  Birds  and 
seven  other  leading  conservation  bodies  last  week 
warned  that  23  species  are  now  in  the  highest 
category  of  concern  in  Britain  (where  there  has 
been  a 50  per  cent  reduction  in  breeding  popula- 
tion or  range  over  the  past  25  years),  including  for 
the  first  time  farmland  birds  such  as  the  turtic 
dove,  tree  sparrow,  bullfinch,  reed  bunting,  song 
thrush  — and  the  famous  skylark.  A previous  sur- 
vey, from  the  late  1980’s,  listed  just  eight  species 
In  this  category. 

Pinning  down  the  exact  cause  of  decline  is  not 
always  possible,  but  there  are  some  obvious  sus- 
pects. Farming  has  become  much  more  intensive, 
producing  a tidier  countryside  which  is  less  bird- 
friendly.  Pesticides  kill  off  insects  and  seed- 
producing  weeds.  The  grey  partridge's  chicks  can 
no  longer  find  the  fat  juicy  insects  which  they  need. 
Seed-seeking  species  such  as  the  buntings  and 
finches  suffer.  Rotational  cereal  planting,  with 
stubble  fields  ploughed  up  Instead  of  being  left 
through  the  winter,  creates  a sterile  environment 
So  does  the  continuing  shrinkage  of  hedgerows, 
which  deprives  the  linnet  and  other  species  of  safe 
nest-bullding  sites.  Villages  and  town  suburbs  are 
becoming  zones  of  refuge  for  birds  driven  off  the 
hostile  land. 

Most  of  these  birds  are  not  yet  rare:  the  RSPB’s 
efficient  monitoring  system  reckons  there  are  still 
a million  song-thrushes  around.  But  25  years  ago 
there  were  2 million  and  the  pace  of  decline  Is 
ptobably  increasing.  Nature  — as  we  have  seen  In 
the  beef  disaster  — exacts  a high  price  for  being 
tampered  with.  To  confine  its  enemies,  the  lark 
descends  in  silence  for  the  last  few  metres.  We 
shall  know  how  much  we  bave  lost  when  it  Is  silent 
all  the  way.  : ' 


Simon  Hoggart  reflects 
on  the  woes  of  the 
House  of  Windsor  on  the 
Queen’s  70th  birthday 

ITS  rough  being  :i  iu<  marc)  list 
those  flays,  especially  in  ihe  wn  k 
v»i  the  Queen's  7tkh  birthday.  And 

some  of  us  still  are  fimnaivhiMs. 
There's  a myth  loved  by  some  on 
the  left.  that  if  we  could  only  abolish 
the  royal  family,  Britain  would  be 
limspeiiuis,  cohesive  and  resurgent 
mice  iigain.  Culling  the  In-.id  nil  the 
class  system  would  kill  the  whole 
creature,  from  Ihe  grandest  dukes 
down  ti>  Hyacinth  Bucket. 

Hut  it's  absurd  to  think  (hat  the 
royals  can  be  blamed  for  our  prob- 
lems. They  go  much  deeper  lhau 
that.  And  the  myth  ignores  tile  fact 
tiiat  some  of  the  most  successful 
countries  in  the  world,  countries  we 
are  supposed  to  admire  for  their 
vigour  and  clear-eyed  commitment 
to  the  future  are  also  monarchies: 
Holland,  Helgiutn,  Spain,  Japan  and 
most  Scandinavian  countries,  for 
starters.  So,  technically  at  least,  arc 
Canada  and  Australia.  Seven  of  the 
15  European  Union  nations  have 
royal  heads  of  state.  You  don’t  find 
Japanese  people  whingeing  tiiat  Ihe 
Emperor  has  held  back  car  i-xpnrK 
The  monarch  provides  an  impo- 
tent focus  lor  llic  great  instil ul ions 
of  Ihe  laud  who  are  — Ihe  llieory 
goes  — obliged  In  offer  lenity  lo  a 
symbolic  notion  of  tin*  stale  rather 
than  lo  each  other.  It’s  one  form  ol 
the  separation  of  powers,  a concept 
highly  esteemed  in  Ihe  United 
j Stales.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  by 
sacking  the  Queen  we  would  create 
a single  new  job.  prevent  one  crime, 
or  give  any  child  a better  st;nl  in 
life,  is  crazed. 

And  wlinl  would  replace  her? 
Icft-of-ceulrc  ihink-lanks  may  imag- 
ine i heir  ideas  would  prevail;  in  fad. 
we  would  be  stuck  with  whatever 
the  government  of  the  day  thinks 
would  serve*  It  In  \lu*  short  term. 

Hut  the  Windsors?  Iliis  lot?  I>«» 
we  need  them?  Are  we  stuck  with 
Iliis  family  until  they  abdicate  in 
bulk,  or  a moh  storms  Buckingham 
Palace?  Those  questions  are  worth 
asking  as  the  media  bend  their  col- 
leclivc  knee  ill  obeisance  to  the 
Queen  on  her  birthday. 

To  be  fair,  (here  are  subtle  psy- 
chological reasons  for  this  cascade 
of  toadyism.  Hock  in  the  recesses  of 
its  pickled  brain  the  Hritisli  press 
does  feel  just  a tremor  of  guili  for 
what  it  has  done  to  the  royals.  ’Iliis 
week  they  have  decided  that  they 
ought  to  be  nice,  at  least  to  their  vic- 
tim’s old  Mum. 

Nor  are  the  woes  of  the  fnmily 
entirely  their  fault  None  of  us  could 
survive  the  relentless  attentions  of 
the  press,  the  knowledge  that  noth- 
ing whatsoever  in  your  life  is  pri- 
vate, die  suspicion  that  your 
servants  may  be  inspecting  your 
sheets  for  stains  in  the  hope  of  sell- 
ing the  information  to  a paper. 
Whose  marriage  could  survive 
being  lived  — permanently  — on 
the  wrong  end  of  a telephoto  lens? 

And  yet  the  Queen  must  take  a 
measure  of  the  blame.  What  is 
astonishing  is  not  how  much  has 
changed  in  the  court  since  she 
came  to  the  throne,  but  how  little. 
Coating  from  a family  which  was 
ruthless  in  re-inventing  itself  in 
oitier  to  survive,  it’s  amazing  how 
unadaptable  she  herself  has  proved. 

That  lack  of  flexibility  stems  in 
•part*  perhaps/  from  her  apparent 
willingness  to  exist  quite  happily  in 
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a world  of  hn  own.  largely  un- 
aware of  how  ili«*  rest  of  us  live.  A 
friend  o|  mini*  found  himself  settled 
next  to  Ii»t  ai  mil*  of  h«*r  regular 
Uuckiugham  Pakuv  lunches,  de- 
sigiu'd  to  inlroducr  lu*r  to  interest- 
ing |M *i i| i|< * from  ilu-  world  "inside. 

I hr  opening  wnnK  i-vcii  before 
"I low  arc  you?*  wen-:  “Yun  an 
h.ivr  no  idea  how  much  work  is  in- 
volved in  iiiniiitaining  a private  golf 
course.” 

l|oi  favourite  television  pro- 
gramme is  'I  In-  I a**t  Of  Hie  Sum- 
mer Wine,  which  -timilarly  bears  no 
n-l.it ion  to  the  real  world.  Hut  it 
does  resemble  her  own  life  in  many 
ways:  elderly  people,  I nipped  in  a 
limc-w-.tip,  endlessly  discussing 
iiH-iiniiigiess  trivia. 

Much  of  liet  reign  has  been  de- 
voted to  holding  on  to  the  trapping* 
of  pomp  which  might  have  been  ap 
proprinle  1(H)  years  ago.  but  mi'  they 
now?  The  writer  Graham  Turner  re- 
milly  n-vealed  that  the  uvwt  furi- 
ous tirade  she  ever  unleashed  on  a 
government  minister  was  ngainst 
( ieoifrey  Kippmi  who.  as  Minister™ 
I lousing,  had  dared  allow  llie  new 
London  Hilton  lo  overlook  Bucking- 
hum  Palace. 


SHE  HAS.  ml  mil  I c<Hy.  let  some 

of  the  ceremonial  go  hang 
loir  Instance,  though  guests 
sit  a formal  dinner  are  supposed  lo 
finish  eating  the  moment  fll,e 
she  will  push  a final  pea  round  her 
plate  until  everyone  has  w® 
enough.  (Princess  Margaret  k *eS* 
considerate  and  a lot  .in0Jt 
pompous;  even  at  private  parries  all 
must  down  tools  when  she 
and  no  one  is  permitted  lo  go  to  b« 
before  her.)  • . 

’llie  Queen  has  demonstrate® 
terrific  loyalty  to  the  Gorrnoo^ 
wealth,  and  there  is  not  a 
any  hue  who  thinks  she  is 
racist  — quite  a triumph  consider- 
ing her  own  mother  and  husks'10 . 
views  on  lesser  breed b.  Yet  when 
watched  her  doing  a walkabou*^  j 
Barbados  I noticed  that  she -mow* 
from  each  of  the  few  white 
the  crowd,  ignoring  those  ® 
tween.  It  was  clearly  hurtful  sw 
wlldering  to  the  locals.  On  the  otfio 
hand,  few  of  them  probably^  , 
much  about  horse-racing,  . 
her  first  interest  She  spends 
£400,000  a year  on  it.  •"  ' Un  in  j 

IYb hard  for  anyone  under 
comprehend  just  hoW',defere“ff. 
the  media  used  to  be  to  the  , 
continued  on  pafl03 
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The  most  heavily  coded  criticism 
wns  received  with  astonished  out- 
rage. When  writers  such  ns  Mal- 
colm Muggericlge  and  John  Grigg 
suggested  that  she  might  draw  her 
staff  from  a wider  social  circle,  they 
were  physically  attacked. 

Yet,  despite  this  enormous  shift 
in  public  attitude,  there  has  been 
almost  no  change  at  the  Palace.  The 
Queen  is  still  surrounded  by  people 
who  combine  upper-class  confi- 
dence with  mannered  deference.  It’s 
astonishing  to  us  now  that  even  a 
few  years  ago  she  assumed  the  pub- 
lic would  happily  cough  up  Uir  the 
repairs  to  Windsor  Castle.  It  bog- 
gles Ihe  mind  to  think  that  she  only 
agreed  to  pay  taxes  when  told  she 
had  no  choice. 

Does  she  realise  yet  just  how  ter- 
rible the  crisis  of  the  Windsors  has 
become?  That  her  heir  has  become 
a national  joke?  That  the  failure  of 
Ihree  out  of  the  four  marriages  so 
far  contracted  by  her  children  is  a 
source  of  despair?  That  they  have 
swapped  majesty  for  the  status  of 
international  soap  stars? 

There's  no  need  for  pop  psycho- 
logy to  explain  the  problems  with 
relationships  suffered  by  her  off- 
spring. We  should  remember  that 
the  received  wisdom  in  the  post-war 
years  was  that  you  shouldn’t  show 
too  much  affection  to  your  children, 
because  that  would  stop  them  be- 
coming independent  Yet  the  sight 
of  her  not  hugging  the  tiny  Prince 
Charles  on  a railway  platform  after 
months  on  a Commonwealth  tour 
still  haunts  the  mind. 

In  his  biography,  the  prince  told 
Jonathan  Dlmblt-by  that  his  mother 
spent  only  an  hour  and  n half  a day 
with  him  when  he  was  a child.  'Hie 
extraordinary  stoicism  she  pos- 
sesses may  work  for  a ceremonial 
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head  of  state  but  can  be  disastrous 
for  a mother. 

By  all  accounts  the  relationship 
with  Charles  is  even  more  distant 
now.  The  two  courts  have  long  been 
bitter  rivals.  One  of  his  aides  re 
cently  recalled  how  almost  every 
time  they  asked  to  use  the  Royal 
Train,  some  engagement  for  the 
Queen  would  be  trumped  up  by  her 
courtiers  to  prevent  them. 

Does  this  matter?  All  parents 
make  mistakes,  some  of  them  terri- 
ble. We  can  only  hope  that  our  chil- 
dren will  forgive  us.  But  in  a sense, 
raising  happy,  well-balanced  chil- 
dren is  the  crucial  job  for  the  head 
of  any  royal  family,  far  more  impor- 
tant than  opening  hospitals  and  get- 
ting briefings  from  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement.  Little  else 
matters. 

Yes.  Rupert  Murdoch  and  those 
who  have  crawled  after  him  are 
very  largely  to  blame.  Countries 
such  as  the  US.  whose  national  sym- 
bols are  inert  objects,  may  be  luck- 
ier there  is  no  danger  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  having  her  toes  sucked 
on  holiday.  But,  sadly,  it  was  the 
dysfunctional  royal  family  which 
handed  Murdoch  his  raw  material. 

We  can  wish  the  Queen  a happy 
birthday,  we  can  pay  tribute  to  her 
hard  work  — though  she  has  some 
terrifically  long  holidays.  We  can 
thank  her  for  the  skill  she  has 
brought  to  her  public  engagements. 

Yet  the  monarchy,  and  through  it 
Britain’s  system  of  government,  is 
in  worse  shape  now  than  it  has  been 
since  the  death  of  George  IV.  There 
is  scant  enthusiasm  for  Charles  111 
and  no  agreement  on  what  might 
substitute  for  him.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eulogies  we  might  just  think  of 
tossing  a little  of  the  blame  towards 
Her  Majesty. 


UN  needs  a fresh  leader 


Victoria  Brittain 


AFTER  a month  in  which  war 
has  plunged  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation of  two  countries  — 
Lebanon  and  Uberia  — into  the  mis- 
eries of  death,  displacement  and 
hunger,  while  the  United  Nations 
has  displayed  not  one  whit  of  moral 
leadership,  it  is  time  tn  say  tiiat  its 
leader.  Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  must  not  get  the  sec- 
ond term  of  office  he  is  secretly 
campaigning  for. 

The  UN  after  50  years  is  in  an  un- 
precedented crisis  of  cash  and  cred- 
ibility. It  will  be  bankrupt  in  August 
without  a change  of  policy  by  the 
US.  which  owes  $1.5  billion.  The 
only  chance  of  saving  it  is  the  elec- 
tion of  a secretary-general  of  high 
moral  stature,  with  a record  of  fear- 
less telling  of  unpopular  truths,  and 
with  the  instincts  of  a democratic 
politician.  There  is  an  obvious  can- 
didate with  those  qualities  ami  one 
extra  — she’s  a woman.  Mary 
Robinson.  President  of  Ireland. 

Linder  the  byzantine  and  unde- 
mocratic practices  of  the  UN,  the 
secretary-general  is  appointed  by  a 
consensus  of  the  Big  Five  in  the 
Security  Council:  the  US,  UK, 
France,  Russia  and  China.  There  is 
no  open  campaigning,  and  there  is  a 
gentleman's  agreement  that  no  sec- 
retary-general who  wants  a second 
term  should  he  denied  it. 

Boutros-Ghali,  whose  five-year 
term  ends  on  December  31,  has  not 
said  lie's  running  again,  but  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  he  wants  to.  As  the 
consummate  diplomat  who  has 
never  offended  anyone  in  power  in 


hia  life  (except  for  one  uncharacter- 
istic spat  with  US  ambassador 
Madeleine  Albright),  this  highly 
educated,  multi-lingual  74-year-old 
suits  the  Security  Council  and  is  the 
odds-on  favourite. 

But  something  unusual  is  hap- 
pening. A groundswell  of  support 
for  Mrs  Robinson  has  been  sparked, 
in  part,  by  an  article  in  her  favour  in 
Nation,  a US  magazine.  Photocopies 
are  circulating  in  the  LIN  building, 
where  morale  is  at  rock-bottom 
after  a heavy  dose  of  job  cuts.  Even 
senior  officials  admit  privately  that 
the  secretary-general  may  be  part  of 
the  organisation's  problem. 

In  Britain,  faxed  copies  of  the  Na- 
tion article  were  circulating  well  be- 
fore the  magazine  appeared  on 
news-stands.  Senior  members  uf  the 
United  Nations  Association  had  al- 
ready lobbied  the  Foreign  Office  to 
propose  alternative  names  lo 
Boutros-Ghali's,  and  were  appalled 
to  find  that  there  were  none.  (Could 
that  have  been  because  the  other 
two  names  mo9t  often  mentioned 
are  also  formidable  women  — Gt  o 
Harlem  Brundtiand,  Norway’s  prune 
minister,  and  Sad  aka  Ogata,  head  of 
the  UN's  refugee  organisation?) 

It  is  fashionable  to  let  Boutros- 
Ghali  off  the  hook  by  saying  tiiat 
the  UN’s  recent  debacles  in  peace- 
keeping come  from  the  Security 
Council's  failure  to  agree  proper 
mandates  or  funding.  These  have 
played  an  important  part  in  some  of 
the  catastrophes  of  the  past  four 
years,  but  they  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance against  the  niisjudgments  of 
the  secretary-general  in  Somalia. 
Western  Sahara,  Angola  and 
Rwanda  — just  four  of  the  count  ries 


virtually  destroyed  by  his  policies. 

In  Somalia  lie  undermined  his 
own  representative  whose  subtle 
political  bridge-building  gave  the 
country  a chance  of  peace  which 
was  shattered  by  a US  military  oper- 
ation backed  by  the  UN.  In  Western 
Sahara  he  has  allowed  the  King  of 
Morocco  to  stall  indefinitely  a refer- 
endum on  self-determination,  and 
turned  the  UN's  mission.  MIN- 
URSO.  into  an  open  scandal.  In  An- 
gola he  pressed  ahead  with  UN 
supervision  uf  an  election  in  1992 
which  was,  in  the  upiuion  of  many 
observers,  bound  to  fail,  and  lie  sub- 
sequently made  respectable  a ter- 
rorist organisation  which  destroyed 
the  country's  infrastructure  anti 
killed  half  n mill  ion  people  In  n new 
war.  In  Rwanda  he  could  have 
checked  the  genocide  which  killed 
a million  people.  The  less-llum- 
slrnight for  ward  UN  attempts  to 
absolve  him  of  responsibility,  follow- 
ing an  evaluation  of  the  Rwanda 
genocide  by  dozens  of  independent 
sjjecinlists,  goes  to  the  heart  of  why 
he  must  be  replaced. 

Boutros-Ghali  conies  from  a cul- 
ture Loo  polite  and  passive  to  deter 
killers  who  have  seen  the  impunity 
with  which  force  is  used  from 
Chechenia  to  Rwanda.  Mrs  Robin- 
son came  to  lead  Ireland  from  a back- 
ground as  a lawyer  fighting  for  civil 
liberties  for  the  least  represented 
ct immunities:  the  poor,  women,  un- 
employed people  and  travel  lore,  in  a 
ceremonial  job,  she  has  set  new 
agendas  for  justice  and  tolerance, 
llie  UN  needs  such  a visionary  who 
could  break  down  the  cynicism  and 
hopelessness  which  now  symbolise 
the  world  body's  failure. 


It's  surprising  how  many  people  see  their  UK  property 
income  decimated  by  the  taxman. 

Unfortunately,  it’s  all  too  easy  to  fail  into  one  or  more  of  the 
many  "tax-traps"  - and  suffer  payment  delays  and  reduced 
rental  receipts  as  a result. 

The  costly  tax-traps  include  - 

■ Registering  the  property  in  the  wrong  name 
B Failing  to  claim  all  allowances  and  reliefs 
B Delaying  appeals  against  assessments 
B Losing  the  benefit  of  Mortgage  Interest  Relief  at  Source 

B Incurring  unnecessary  Capital  Gains  Tax 
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■ Wasting  the  benefits  of  independent  taxation 

■ Falling  foul  of  the  complicated  residence  rules  which 
determine  UK  tax  status 

The  Fry  Group,  established  in  1898,  has  already  helped  over 
200,000  people  to  minimise  their  tax  liabilities  - and  we  are 
the  market  leader  in  advising  expatriate  landlords  how  to 
avoid  the  "tax-traps". 

For  a copy  of  our  special  leaflet  and  a free  initial  review  to 
identify  how  we  can  help  you,  please  return  the  coupon  below, 


j To:  Wilfred  T.  Fry  Ltd,  Crescent  House,  Crescent  Road, 
j Worthing,  Sussex  BN11  1RN,  England. 

i ■ Please  send  me  a copy  of  your  special  leaflet  for  expatriate  landlords 
i and  details  of  your  advisory  se.rvide, 

{'  ■ , 

, Name  . . , , , 

!.  Address  !•’:  '!...  V : • -,'  V.\ 
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The  return  of 
Citizen  Keynes 


'-iUAnDLAN  WEEKLY! 
ApnIZsW, 


It  is  50  years  since  John 
Maynard  Keynes  died. 

Tony  Thirl  wall  says  his 
work  is  as  relevant  as  ever 

LAST  WEEKEND  marked  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  the  greatest  economist  of 
this  century,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
social  scientists  to  lend  their  name 
to  a revolution  in  their  discipline.  He 
dominated  the  economic  stage  and 
had  the  ear  of  politicians  and  prime 
ministers  for  nearly  30  years. 

Keynes  lived  life  to  the  full,  not 
only  as  an  economist  and  states- 
man, but  also  as  a journalist, 
banker,  art  collector,  bibliophile, 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  bursar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Part  of 
the  secret  of  his  success  was  his 
ability  to  compartmentalise  his  af- 
fairs; to  concentrate  on  the  task  in 
hand,  and  then  switch  ofL 
What  Keynes  did,  against  the 
background  of  depression  in  the 
thirties,  was  to  revolutionise  the  way  I 
economists  think  about  the  work-  j 
ings  of  the  economy  at  the  macro 
level.  In  particular,  he  showed  how 
high  unemployment  can  persist 
over  long  periods  (orthodox  theory 
predicted  it  to  be  a temporary  phe- 
nomenon rectifiable  by  the  free  play 
of  market  forces).  Throughout  his 
life,  Keynes  campaigned  for  fiill  em- 
ployment as  the  sine  quo  non  of  a 
civilised  society.  He  never  lived  to 
see  the  golden  age  of  full  employ- 
ment that  most  industrialised  i 
economies  enjoyed  until  the  early  1 
seventies.  Now,  his  vision  has  all  but 
vanished,  and  European  economies 
appear  paralysed  at  rates  of  unem- 
ploymenttopping 10  per  cent. 

Keynes's  attack  on  the  classical 
orthodoxy  in  his  greatest  work,  The 
General  Theory  Of  Employment,  In- 
terest And  Money  (1936),  contained 
two  revolutionary  propositions.  The 
first  was  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
not  the  price  that  balances  saving 
nnd  Investment,  so  that  a deficiency 
of  whnt  economists  call  “aggregate 
demand"  for  goods  and  labour  is 
possible;  and  second,  dial  cutting 
wages  will  not  necessarily  create 
more  jobs,  because  less  money  in 
workers’  pockets  means  less  pur- 
chasing power.  Economies  left  to 
their  own  devices  may  get  stuck  in 
depression  with  heavy  involuntary 
unemployment  for  long  periods; 


only  the  government  can  rectify  this 
through  fiscal  policy. 

Keynes’s  General  Theory  still 
provides  the  backbone  of  macro- 
economic  theory  in  terms  of  the 
concepts  it  introduced.  Bui  its  con- 
clusions have  conie  nndc-r  continual 
attack,  particularly  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  where  there  is  a greater 
distrust  of  the  role  of  government. 
The  immediate  classical  response 
was  to  continue  to  argue  that  if 
wages  and  prices  are  flexible,  unem- 
ployment will  right  itself,  so  that 
Keynesian  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment must  depend  on  rigid  wages 
and  prices. 

In  the  sixties,  inflation  began  to 
rear  its  ugly  head  and  Milton  Fried- 
man launched  his  monetarist 
counter-revolution,  the  essence  of 
which  was  to  say  that  governments 
cannot  spend  their  way  out  of  unem- 
ployment without  ever-accelerating 
inflation,  the  root  cause  of  which  is 
excessive  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  According  to  Friedman, 
economies  will  gravitate  to  a "nat- 
ural" rate  of  unemployment,  deter- 
mined by  real,  not  monetary,  forces. 

An  even  fiercer  onslaught  under 
the  name  of  the  new  classical 
macroeconomics,  led  by  Robert 
Lucas,  followed  in  the  seventies. 
This  argued  that  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics had  outlived  its  usefulness 
■ because  it  could  not  explain  the 
combination  of  high  unemployment 
and  rising  prices  (or  “stagflation"). 
There  is  a simple  reply  to  each  of 
| these  critiques.  First,  the  possibility 
of  involuntary  unemployment  does 
not  depend  on  the  rigidity  of  money 
wages  and  prices.  The  ability  to 
hold  money  in  liquid  form  creates 
great  uncertainty  for  an  economy, 
because,  as  Keynes  put  it  so  graphi- 
cally: “A  decision  not  to  have  dinner 
today — does  not  necessitate  a deci- 
sion to  have  dinner  or  to  buy  a pair 
of  boots  a week  or  a year  lienee  or 
to  consume  any  specified  tiling  at 
any  specified  date ...  It  is  not  a sub- 
stitution of  future  consumption  de- 
mand for  present  consumption 
demand  — it  is  a net  diminution  of 
such  demand." 

Second,  both  Friedman’s  model 
of  the  natural  rale  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  ljicas's  of  the  business 
cycle,  deny  the  existence  of  involun- 
tary unemployment  from  the  outset. 
Both  assume  what  needs  to  be 
proved:  that  markets  do  not  always 
"clear"  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  ex- 
change. 1 


In  Brief 


Revolution  in  the  head  . . . Keynes  changed  the  way  20th  century 
economists  think  at  the  macro  level 


In  the  early  eighties,  at  the  iieight 
of  die  recession,  were  the  thou- 
sands who  queued  for  jobs  volun- 
tarily unemployed?  When  unem- 
ployment in  the  UK  fell  from  3.4 
million  in  1986  to  1.6  million  in  1990 
as  a result  of  financial  liberalisation 
and  tax  cuts,  had  the  nearly  2 mil- 
lion who  were  absorbed  Into  the 
system  been  voluntarily  unem- 
ployed until  then?  The  answer  is 
clearly  no.  From  the  monetarist  ex- 
periment of  the  early  eighties  to  the 
fiasco  of  Britain’s  exit  from  tile  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  in  1992, 
employment  and  unemployment 
have  responded  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  ex- 
actly as  one  would  have  predicted 
from  a Keynesian  model.  The  no- 
tions of  continuous  "market  clear- 
ing” and  no  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment were  discredited  in  die 
eighties.  They  continue  to  be  dis- 
credited today  with  unemployment 
in  Britain  at  more  than  2 million. 

A British  monetarist,  Professor 
Patrick  Minford,  who  had  argued 
that  the  natural  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  UK  was  more  than  3 mil- 
lion, now  concedes  that  more  (linn  a 
million  of  the  currently  unemployed 
are  so  involuntarily.  Now  Fried- 
man's crude  monetarism  is  dead; 
the  new  classical  macroeconomics 
is  no  longer  fashionable,  and  tile 
empirical  evidence  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Keynesians. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
Keynesianism  is  enough.  In  most 
economies  there  is  growing  "struc- 


tural" unemployment  (reflecting 
outdated  or  no  longer  competitive 
products  and  skills)  to  contend 
with.  Keynesian  economics  does 
not  address  this.  Second,  and  a re- 
lated point,  the  trade-off  between 
inflation  and  unemployment  has 
worsened  through  time,  and  this  re- 
quires institutional  remedies.  Third, 
many  countries,  including  (he  IJK, 
have  structural  balance  of  payments 
problems  to  contend  with,  on  which 
closed-economy  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics is  silent.  He  would  surely 
have  been  horrified  today  to  wit- 
ness the  countries  of  Europe  at- 
tempting to  lock  themselves  into  a 
monetary  s traitjacket  in  the  form  of 
a single  currency  when  the  real  con- 
ditions in  cadi  economy  require 
quite  different  policies  to  maintain 
fiill  employment. 

Keync-s  had  a broad  vision  of  tile 
functioning  of  capitalist  economies, 
rare  among  economists  today.  For 
Keynes,  economics  wns  a moral  sci- 
ence to  be  used  ns  a moans  to  the 
end  of  making  the  world  a more 
civilised  place  in  which  to  live. 
Keynes's  abiding  legacy  will  he  lo 
have  shown  that  the  free  market 
cannot  gunraulcc  long-run  lull  em- 
ployment,' which  therefore  estab- 
lishes a role  for  the  Stale  in  tlu- 
cconuinic  affairs  of  the  mil  ion.  It  is 
true,  as  Keynes  said,  1 1 ml  "in  tin- 
long  run  we  arc  all  dead",  but 
Keynesian  modes  of  thinking  are 
still  very  much  alive,  ami  are  as 
relevant  today  as  they  ever  were. 
— The  Observer 


THE  Ibimk'sbimU  out  interest 
rules  to  a record  low  In  an  at- 
tempt to  boost  the  recoHsion-hlt 
(•er iimn  economy.  Central  liauks  i 
in  Denmark,  Belgium  and  tho 
Nelliei  liimls  followed  suit. 


THE  $2.1  billion  Nynex 
and  Hell  AllutUic  merger 
came  under  attack  by  rivals 
MCI  und  AT&T,  by  calls  for 
investigations  from  the  United 
Stales  Justice  Department  and 
Federal  C omiminicallniis 
Commission. 


A 1*1*1  Ji  Computer  posted  a 
record  second  quarter  lossd 
$740  niilliou,  with  sales  down  18 
per  cent  on  last  year.  Competitor 
IBM  saw  sales  up  5.2  per  cent 


CAMPAIGNERS  for 

American  hue moph lilacs  in- 
fected with  HIV  from  tainted 
blood  have  won  a $640  million 
settlement  from  drug  compa- 
nies, or  $ 100,000  per  claimant 

Eurotunnel,  the  channel 

Tunnel  operator,  reported  a 
$1.3  billion  loss,  mostly  In  inter- 
est churges.  Its  $12.6  billion 
debt  is  rising  by  $3  million  a day. 
Rut  co-chairman  Sir  AlnBtahr 
Morton  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
pany had  grabbed  almost  half  Ac 
crosN-Chiumel  murket  in  its  first  , 
year  of  operations. 


UK  unemployment  fell  to  Its 
lowest  for  five  years,  helped 
by  the  growth  in  part-time  work, 
which  accounted  for  three  out  of 
four  jobs  taken  up  IbhI  winter. 


IMF  calls  for  global  public  spending  cuts 


Sarah  Ryle  In  Washington 

THE  International  Monetary 
Fund  last  week  prescribed  fiscal 
discipline  which  it  insisted  must  be 
swallowed  by  leading  economies 
unless  they  wanted  to  see  growth 
9lipback  from  already  modest  levels. 

Fears  about  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar  which  were  paramount  at  last 
year's  round  of  IMF/World  Bank 
spring  meetings  appear  to  have 
eased,  pushing  the  drive  to  get  bud- 
gets under  control  to  die  top  of  the 
agenda  set  by  the  World  Economic 
Outlook. 

The  lMFs  experts  ruled  out 
widespread  and  severe  slowdown 
across  the  globe  this  year,  insisting 
tliat  global  growth  was  set  to  pick 
up  pace. 


But  they  admitted  that  their  fore- 
casts  for  growth  last  year  had  been 
much  too  optimistic,  especially  in 
western  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. This  was  reflected  in  predic- 
tions for  industrial  countries  this 
year  and  next  year — 2 per  cent  and 
2.6  per  cent  respectively.  The  out- 
look for  the  Group  of  Seven  indus- 
trialised nations  was  even  less 
positive,  with  growth  put  at  a mdre 
1.9  per  cent  this  year. 

The  slowdown  was  not  uniform, 
however,  and  IMF  staff  said  that  in 
cases  such  as  the  US  it  was  wel- 
comed because  of  the  potential 
build-up  of  inflationary  pressures. 

It  was  less  marked  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  notably  Britain  and  Italy 
whose  currencies  had  depredated 
since  1992  and  which  had  experi- 


enced more  growth  and  falling 
unemployment  — unlike  countries 
with  currencies  linked  to  the 
German  mark. 

For  Germany  itself  growth  is  pro- 
jected at  just  1 per  cent  this  yew  be- 
fore recovering  to  2.9  per  cent  in 
1997;  in  France  this  year's  1.3  per 
cent  should  imprbve  to  2.8  per  cent 

Despite  the  caution  over  indus- 
trial countries,  the  IMF  said  that 
global  growth  would  be  buoyed  up 
by  the  performance  of  emerging 
markets,  bringing  the  forecast  for 
tiiis  year's  world  GDP  growth  to 
4 per  cent 

It  warned  that  even  the  modest 
predictions  for  the  industrialised 
countries  were  under  threat  from 
insufficiently  tight  fiscal  control  — 
the  IMFs  way  of  saving  that  public 


spending  needs  to  be  cut.  It  went 
on  to  say:  The  ballooning  of  public 
debt  in  industrial  countries  over  1 lie- 
past  two  decades  of  relative  world 
peace  and  prosperity  is  unprece- 
dented." 

It  called  on  industrial  countries  to 
work  harder  to  balance  their  bud- 
gets, which  it  said  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  pushing  ,up  interest  rates, 
damaging  private  investment 

It  suggested  that  tax  increases 
would  not  be  the  main  solution  for 
budgets  in  the  red.  The  pain  would 
have  to  come  from  cuts  in  public 
services,  although  the  IMF  recog- 
nised that  this,  wpuld  be  politically 
sensitive  in  many  countries, 

■ There  also  would  have  to  be  size- 
able reforms  to  public  spending 
schemes, , particularly  health  and 
pension  provision,  according  to  a 
special  report  on  the  effect  of  age- 
ing populations. 


UK  electricity  takeovers  con- 
tinued with  a merger  up- 
lironeh  for  Notional  lkiweri  the 
biggest  generator,  by  die 
American  Southern  Company- 


Associated  Ncws]>aper»; 

which  owns  the  DuHy.Mm 
puid  $30  million  for  a 20  per 
cent  stake  In  the  news  broad- 
caster,  1TN. 
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Why  Israel’s  Frustration  Boiled  Over 


In  danger  of  losing  his 
grip  in  southern  Lebanon, 
Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  responded  with 
bombers  and  artillery, 
write  Barton  Gellman 
and  John  Lancaster 

ON  DIRT  ROADS  cut  through 
rugged  hills,  overweight  ar- 
mored vehicles  raxi  Israeli 
soldiers  from  base  to  sandbagged 
base.  Bulked  up  with  extra  armor 
plates  against  missiles  and  roadside 
bombs,  the  half-tracks  strain  to  pull 
their  loads  and  look  like  metaphors 
for  an  army  bogged  down  in  guer- 
rilla war:  muscle-bound,  defensive, 
far  less  agile  than  its  tormentors  in 
the  orchards  nearby. 

"They  know  the  terrain  better," 
said  a sergeant  whose  Golnui 
brigade  has  lost  seven  soldiers  this 
year  lo  the  Shiite  Muslim  militia  of 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God.  “It’s 
their  turf,  so  they  have  an  advan- 
tage." 

Israel’s  long  frustration  here,  in 
the  southern  Lebanon  “security 
zone"  declared  in  1985.  accounts  In 
large  measure  for  the  outgoing 
howitzer  fire  that  has  half-drowned 
conversations  for  the  last  two  weeks 
at  this  command  post  north  of 
Metulla,  Israel.  Stalemated  in  a war 
of  attrition  on  the  ground.  Israel 
look  to  the  air  on  April  11,  with 
bombers  and  long-range  artillery. 

Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
cast  Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath  as 
an  answer  to  Katyusha  rockets 
lobbed  by  Hezbollah  at  Israel's 
northern  Galilee.  But  the  Btory  of 
how  the  offensive  began  appears  to 
have  aa  much  to  do  with  events  in- 
side the  328  square  miles  of 
Lebanon  that  Israel  rules  with  a 
proxy  militia  called  the  South 
Lebanese  Army  (SLA). 

There  nre  many  explanations  of 
why  the  violence  burst  out  of  Its 
confinement  In  the  security  zone: 
Hezbollah's  growing  boldness, 
Iran's  strategic  trims,  Syria's  Ire  at  a 
diplomatic  freeze,  Israel’s  election- 
year  ambitions  and  fears.  Underly- 
1 JS  a11  of  them  was  the  instability  of 
uie  security  zone  Itself,  where  Israel 
was  in  danger  of  losing  its  grip. 

In  a rooftop  briefing  here  the 
other  day,  Brig.  Gen.  Giora  Inbar, 
Israel’s  commander  in  the  zone,  did 
not  even  mention  attacks  on  north- 
ern Israel  when  asked  lo  explain  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

“We  started  this  operation  after 
the  situation  In  southern  Lebanon 
became  intolerable,"  he  said.  “South 
Lebanese  Army  soldiers,  Israel  De- 
fense Force  soldiers  and  civilian  citl- 
^ushere  all  over  the  security  zone 
couldn’t  go  on  living  under  the 
, eat  of  Hezbollah  shelling,  bomb- 

bl0WS  t0  lheir  villas**-" 

moo  lU  lsrael  Varied  Lebanon  Ini 
, hoping  to  strike  a death  blow 
o the  Palestine  liberation  Orgarii- 
lcjn.  there  was  no  enemy  called 
nezbollah . The  PLO's  state-within-a- 
p tv  ^ few  friends  among 
£ ^7no,n’s  Shiite  Muslims,  and  the 
l Wittes  largely  sat  out  the  war. 
i by  lhe  time  Israel  pulled  out 
H i . forces  three  years  later.' 
i Lebanon's  Shiite  plurality  Had  . 
f ? ,Wn  hostile.  To  keep. them  at  u 
5s  »2rnCe'  Isr&el  set  up  a security 
J of  J^^ountlng  to  about  10  percent 


Today  that  border  strip  is  ruled 
by  Antoine  Lahad,  67,  a poin- 
padoured  Christian  claiming  the 
rank  of  general  who  tends  to  make 
public  appearances  in  double- 
breasted  European  suits.  Lahad's 
2,400-strong  South  Lebanese  Army, 
equipped  and  paid  by  Israel  and 
supported  by  1.000  Israeli  troops,  is 
the  sole  armed  force  in  the  security 
zone  save  for  blue-helmeted  United 
Nations  troops.  The  SLA  and  its 
Christian-dominated  institutions 
conscript  soldiers,  collect  taxes, 
supply  utilities  and  run  hospitals 
and  south  Lebanon’s  only  jail. 

Hezbollah,  founded  as  a shadowy 
terrorist  group,  has  entered  the 
mainstream  of  Lebanese  politics. 
Today  it  holds  seats  in  parliament 
and  runs  a network  of  hospitals  and 
schools.  It  has  its  own  television  and 
radio  stations,  whose  broadcast  an- 
tennae have  been  among  Israel’s 
targets  in  ivct-nl  days.  Anil  it  has  a 
military  wing  that  long  since  look 
the  lend  in  trying  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  security  zone. 

Israel  has  said  for  many  years 
that  it  harbors  no  territorial  claims 
on  lebanon  and  will  gladly  with- 
draw from  the  occupied  strip  once 
assured  rhal  the  border  region  will 
not  be  used  for  infiltration  nnd 
rocket  attacks.  Many  Lebanese, 
even  those  unsympathetic  to 
Hezbollah's  call  for  strict  Islamic 
rule,  regard  armed  resistance  as 
justified  until  Israel  departs. 

"If  he  occupies  pai  l of  our  coun- 
try. it  is  not  self-defense."  Prime 
Minister  Rafiq  Hariri  told  CNN  last 
week.  “So  [Israel's!  attack  on 
Hezbollah  and  Hezbollah's  attack  is 
in  fact  a fight  between  a resistance 
and  the  occuiation." 

“Wliy  can't  the  Americans  under- 
stand?" Walid  Jumblatt,  a cabinet 
minister  and  political  chieftain  of 
Lebanon's  Druse  community,  asked 
in  an  interview.  “It’s  like  Vietnam." 

One  point  of  resemblance  is  the 
ferocity  of  the  guerrilla  war.  Neither 
side  takes  prisoners,  as  Inbar  ac- 
knowledged in  another  interview 
nearly  a year  ago.  “When  there  are 
short-range  clashes,  either  we  kill 
them  or  they  run  away,"  Inbar  said. 


HEZBOLLAH  sets  lethal  am- 
bushes and  deliberately 
bombards  civilian  targets, 
both  In  northern  Israel  and  Israeli- 
controlled  Lebanese  towns  such  as 
Manayoun.  Israel  — although  offi- 
cials say  It  does  not  aim  to  do  so  — 
is  so  indiscriminate  in  its  use  of  fire- 
power that  it  has  killed  considerably 
more  civilians  than  Hezbollah.  Each 
side  describes  its  use  of  weapons  as 
retaliation. 

Israel's  preference  for  long-range 
combat,  and  Hezbollah’s  habit  of 
‘ fighting  from  the  dost  environs  of 
civilians,  mean  that  Israeli  and  SLA 
tank  and  artillery  fire  often  strike  In- 
stye Lebanese  villages,  and  non- 
combatants  suffer.  . 

.There  are  no  reliable  statistics, 
but  U.N.  peacekeepers  and  the 
American-based  Human  Rights 
Watch/Middle  East  have  docu- 
mented numerous  examples  of  "re- 
taliatory shelling”  by  Israel  that 
killed  and  maimed  Lebanese  chU- 
dren  and  elderly  civilians. 

•Lahad,  the  SLA  commander,  ex- 
'plainetl  these  incidents  to  foreign 
reporters1  last  year  by  saying  that 
'Sometimes  ra  shell  goes  astray."  Lfyi 
Lqbrahi,  die  former  Mossad  deputy. 
wtVnhns  run  Israel's  Lebanon 


Deafening  strike  ...  An  Israeli  soldier  covers  his  ears  as  a howitzer 
fires  at  Hezbollah  targets  photograph.  it>  al  warshavsky 


policy  for  many  years,  bad  Mother 
explanation:  “This  is  nut  a tennis 
match." 

Israel  sometimes  apologizes  in 
such  cases,  and  occasionally  it  an- 
nounces that  an  officer  has  been 
disciplined  for  careless  fire.  Accord- 
ing lo  U.N.  officials,  who  log  every 
exchange.  Israel  also  let  several 
cases  pass  in  which  Hezbollah  rock- 
eted northern  Israel  in  what  it  said 
was  retaliation  for  Lebanese  civilian 
deaths. 

In  July  1993,  after  the  last  major 
Israeli  offensive  in  Lebanon,  tile 
United  States  brokered  "under- 
standings" on  the  conduct  of  the 
guerrilla  war.  Negotiated  by  tele- 
phone by  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher,  in  successive  conver- 
sations with  Syrian  President  Hafez 
Assad  and  the  late  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
then  the  Israeli  prime  minister,  the 
understandings  remained  oral  and 
have  never  been  folly  described  in 
public.  Their  gist  was  that  neither 
side  would  target  civilians,  but 
Hezbollah  interpreted  them  to  mean 
it  could  rocket  northern  Israel  if  Is- 
raeli fire  harmed  civilians  in 
Lebanon. 

Hezbollah,  since  then,  has  grown 
far  more  proficient  and  aggressive 
as  a military  force.  Iran  acknowl- 
edges its  support  for  the  group, 
which  a senior  Israeli  intelligence 
officer  estimated  ait  $100  million  a 
year. 

Hezbollah  fighters  have  an  arse- 
nal appropriate  for  their  guerrilla 
war.  Most  of  their  weapons  can  be 
carried  by  hand,  and  others  need 
only  a pickup  truck  to  move.  They 
use  night-vision  equipment,  Sagger 
antitank  missiles,  heavy  machine 
guns,  82mm  and  120mm  mortars, 
and  several  variants  of  the  Katyusha 
rocket,  Including  122mm  models. 

During  the  1990s,  Hezbollah  has 
launched  more  attacks  ip  the  secu- 
rity zone  every  year,  and  every  yeqr 
killed  more  Israeli  and  SLA  troops, 
hi  1994,' the  l^t  year  for  which  folt 
data  were  available,  Hezbollah 
killed  21  Israelis  and  43  of  . Lahad’s 
soldiers,  compared  with.  12  and  13 
two  years  before.  Another  23  Israeli 
soldiers  died  in  1995  and  sevep'iq 
thp  first  quarter  of  this  year..,  , r 

“Now  it's  scary,”  said  Eyal  Haaid, 
an'  18-year-old  Israeli  enlisted  man  qn 
his  way  into  Lebanon.  "The  Hezbol- 
lah is  getting  better  and  better." 


Israel's  tech  no  logical  advantage!;, 
while  considerable,  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  silence  Hezbollah's  small 
arms,  rockets  and  bombs.  Israeli 
electronic-warfare  aircraft  used 
broad-band  transmissions  to  deto- 
nate some  of  Hezbollah's  radio-trig- 
gered bombs  for  a while,  but  then 
Hezbollah  learned  to  keep  the  trig- 
ger disarmed  until  an  ambush  was 
imminent.  Counterbattery  radar  al- 
lows the  Israeli  army  to  shoot  at 
Katyusha  launch  points  within  sec- 
onds of  an  attack,  but  Hezbollah 
now  uses  homemade  timers  — typi- 
cally involving  a wristwatch  and  a 
motorcycle  battery  — so  that,  as 
U.N.  spokesman  Timor  Goksel  said, 
the  fighter  is  "home  watching  televi- 
sion" when  the  rocket  is  launched. 

Moreover,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  Hezbollah  intelligence 
has  penetrated  Lahad’s  force.  The 
guerrillas  often  seem  to  know 
where  and  when  Israeli  and  SLA  pa- 
trols will  come,  and  they  especially 
like  to  strike  new  units  as  they  ro- 
tate Into  the  zone. 

Along  with  increasing  casualties, 
a sense  of  imminent  abandonment 
caused  SLA  morale  to  plunge.  Is- 
raeli-Syrian  negotiations  were  mov- 
ing throughout  1995  and  early  this 
year  toward  a land-for-peace  deal  oa 
the  Golan  Heights  that  was  gener- 
ally expected  here  to  include  an  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  from . the  security 
zone.  "As  far  as  the  Israelis  are  con- 
cerned,” said , S1A  . commander 
Lahad,  “they  are  muclt  more  inter- 
ested in  peace  wifii  Syria  than  in  the 
future  of  Lebanon." 

While  their.  Washington  talks 
continued,  Assad  and  Peres  both 
had  reason  to  keep,  the  intensity  of 
the  fighting  below  a boil.  But  when 
Peres  suspended  the  .talks  last 
month,  after  a series  of  terror  bomb- 
ings by  groups  with  leaders  in  Dam- 
ascus, Assad  Jost  his  incentive  to 
restrain  Hezbollah.  And  Peres, 
when  he  considered  a new  offen- 
sive, ,djd  not  have  talks  with  Syria  to 
protect, 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  war 
of  attrition 'began  to  heat  up  in  mld- 
Mfirch,,.  During.  an  American-led 
, anti-terrorism  conference  . . h^ld. 
Mprph  13  jin  the  Egyptian  resort 
tofri)  of  Sharm  el  Sheikh  — a mile- 
stone.of  laraelirArfib  cooperation  — 
tf&bollah  launched  Its  larged  cqor-i 
dlnated  offensive  in  years. 


T\vo  weeka  later,  on  March  30,  Is- 
raeli gunners  killed  two  civilians  in 
Yatta.  Peres  went  on  television  to 
apologize,  trying  to  tamp  the  crisis 
down.  But  Hezbollah  fired  a 
Katyusha  barrage,  and  thousands  of 
tourists  canceled  plans  to  spend  the 
Passover  holiday  in  the  Galilee. 

The  same  month  saw  a failed  car 
bombing  with  880  pounds  of  TNT. 
then  a Hezbollah  hang  glider  who 
aimed  for  northern  Israel  but  got 
tangled  on  a power  line  nud  blew  up, 
and  a successful  suicide  attack  that 
killed  an  Israeli  officer  in  the  zone. 

Hi  rough  diplomatic  contacts  in 
Tel  Aviv  and  Washington,  Peres 
asked  the  CTinlun  administration  lo 
intercede  with  Syria  to  stop  whnt  he 
saw  ns  a rapidly  escalating  crisis. 
Assad,  according  to  officials  from 
both  countries,  delivered  nothing. 

Neither  Israel  nor  the  United 
Stales,  according  to  officials  from 
hath  conn! ries,  wanted  an  explicit 
agree  meat  in  advance  about  Opera- 
tion Grapes  of  Wrath,  instead  they 
had  an  unwritten  understanding: 
When  Peres  stopped  asking 
Christopher  lo  appeal  to  Syria  for 
calm,  it  would  mean  lie  wns  prepar- 
ing to  strike. 

“We  did  not  want  to  be  criticizing 
Israel  for  responding  la  aggression 
funded  and  directed  by  Tehran  with 
the  assent  of  Syria,"  u U.S.  official 
said.  “We  were  not  going  tu  use  the 
word  ‘restraint’  in  our  comments, 
and  we  were  going  to  give  tlu*  Is- 
raelis some  rum  ting  room.*' 

Israel’s  security  establishment 
had  been  itching  to  step  up  the  fight 
for  months.  Lubrani,  a craggy  for- 
mer intelligence  officer  was  advis- 
ing Peres  to  "give  them  a walloping 
and  say  to  hHI  with  it.” 

PERES  is  mining  a neck-and- 
neck  race  for  reelection  on 
May  29,  and  the  swing  vote 
was  thought  to  be  people  torn  be- 
tween the  hope  for  peace  with  the 
Arab  world  and  fear  about  Israel’s 
security  in  die  new  Middle  East. 
Peres,  whose  peace  credentials 
were  not  in  doubt,  was  running  on 
this  slogan:  "A  strong  Israel  with 
Perea," 

Most  analysts  agree  that  while 
Perea  had  something  to  gain  from 
Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath,  he  had 
more  to  lose  if  he  failed  to  respond 
to  Hezbollah’s  escalation. 

"Even  though  I’m  no  great  sym- 
pathizer of  Shimon  Peres,  I don’t  be- 
lieve he  did  this  for  the  elections," 
said  Tel  Aviv  University  strategist 
Dore  Gold.  "I  think  he  wanted  to 
hold  the  lid  on  the  pot  until  after  the 
elections,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
It's  part  of  hie  election  strategy  to 
demonstrate  his  good  ties  to  the 
Arab  world." 

The  trigger  came  April  8.  when  a 
1 6-year-old  Lebanese  boy  was  killed 
by  a mysterious . explosion  in 
Bftrasheet.  Israel  described  the  ex- 
plosive os  an  old  mine  or  shell; 
Hezbollah  accused  Israel  of  plan  ting 
a bomb.  On  April  9,  the  guerrillas 
loosed  the  deadliest  Katyusha  bar- 
rage into  northern  Israel  in  more 
than  two  yeare.-lnflicting  34  casual- 
ties. Israeli  television  and  still  cam- 
.eras  recorded  the  scene  when  the 
deputy  mayor’s  wife  in  IGryat  She- 
.-mona  was  pulled  with  critical  In- 
juries from  her  burning  car. 

Israel’s  diplomatic  Channels  to 
Washington  fell  silent  The  Clinton 
administration  did  nothing  to- inter- 
vene. Two  days  Inter,  after  quietly 
revpeuating  children  from’  Israel's 
.northernmost  towns,  ; i.  Peres 
launched - Operation  i -Grapes-  ><ofr 
Wrath,  • 
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Oklahoma  City 
Remembers  Dead 


One  year  on  from  the 
blast  that  claimed  1 68 
lives,  Lois  Romano 

witnesses  a community  : 
still  in  mourning  ■ 

THE  SILENCE  said  it  aU.  lna 
powerful  168  seconds  of  de- 
clared quietude  on  Friday 
last  week  — one  second  for  each 
person  killed  In  the  worst  terrorist 
attack  on  American  Soil  — the 
depths  of  a city's  grief  were  heard  at 
precisely  9:02am  Central  time.  < 
Thousands  of  mourners  openly 
wept  in  the  streets  of  downtown  on 
this  profoundly  sad  day  commemo- 
rating those  who  perished  one  year 
ago  when  a 20-foot  truck  stuffed 
with  explosives  blew  apart  the  Al- 
fred P.  Murrah  Federal  Building 
here. 

Relatives  of  the  victims,  survivors 
of  the  blast  and  rescue  workers 
packed  a private  service  in  front  of 
tiie  stark  grassy  lot  where  the  Mur- 
rah building  once  stood.  Leading 
the  nation  in  a moment  of  silence, 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  prayer 
and  unspoken  memories  at  the  pre 
cise  minute  the  bomb  exploded  last 
April  19.  Only  the  distant  wail  of  an 
infant  could  be  heard. 

"A  year  has  passed  since  the  trau- 
matic shattering  of  so  many  lives,” 
the  Rev.  Don  Alexander  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  told  mourners, 
many  of  whom  carried  framed  pho- 
tos or  wore  picture  buttons  of  their 


loved  ones.  “We  saw  the  face  of  evil, 
but  we  have  also  seen  the  face  of 
love  and  compassion.” 

Under  a glorious  spring  sun,  the 
name  of  each  person  killed  in  the 
blast  was  called  out  in  10-second  in- 
tervals, while  Eamily  members 
somberly  came  forward  to  lay  bou- 
quets and  wreaths  at  the  site.  Many 
of  them  then  collapsed  In  tears  in 
each  others'  arms.  For  some  it  was 
their  first  time  back  in  a year,  and 
harsh  reminders  of  the  devastation 
— crumbling  and  boarded-up  build- 
ings — surrounded  them. 

Afterward,  amid  tight  security, 
bagpipers  playing  moody  Scottish 
ballads  led  a long  procession  five 
blocks  to  the  Myriad  Convention 
Center  for  a public  service.  There, 
Vice  President  A1  Gore,  Oklahoma 
Governor  Frank  Keating  and  Okla- 
homa City  Mayor  Ron  Norick 
spoke.  Gore  called  the  bombing  a 
“bone-chilling  display  of  hatred”  and 
used  the  forum  to  reinforce  the  ad- 
ministration's anti-crime  message. 

"In  America,  terror  will  not  tri- 
umph," he  told  the  families  to  a re- 
sounding ovation.  “We  do  not  9teal 
precious  human  lives  to  express  our 
discontent . . . America  cannot  for 
get  and  will  not  forget  Oklahoma 
City." 

Family  members,  who  planned 
every  detail  of  this  anniversary,  did 
not  want  last  week's  event  to  be  fu- 
nereal, but  more  of  a remembrance 
of  their  loved  ones.  Still,  when  13- 
yearold  George  Wesley  Jr.  got  up 
and  flawlessly  sang  “Wind  Beneath 


Sad  return  . . . former  deputy 
Steven  Knopp  photo:  john  gaps 

My  Wings,"  the  sounds  of  sniffles 
and  sobs  echoed  throughout  the 
hall.  A few  minutes  later,  a large 
screen  flashed  photographs  of  the 
victims  in  happier  times,  saving  the 
19  children  killed  for  last. 

There  haB  been  ample  talk  of  heal- 
ing in  recent  weeks  — from  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  from  state  leaders, 
from  others  looking  into  the  souls  of 
family  members  and  survivors  and 
encouraging  them  to  go  on.  But  last 
week  there  were  only  unfulfilled 
dreams  and  empty  hearts. 

"All  I kept  thinking  about  la9t 
night  was  what  my  daughter  was 
doing  on  her  last  night  alive  — she 
was  all  alone  ” said  Marsha  Kight, 
whose  daughter,  Frankie  Merrell. 
died  in  the  blast,  leaving  a toddler 
behind.  “You  can  never  put  it  be- 
hind you." 


Gore  perhaps  expressed  it  best 
when  he  said,  “Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take. One  year  is  a very  short  time. 
In  the  human  heart  it  can  be  the 
blink  of  an  eye.” 

There  is  no  ready-made  guide  to 
advise  these  people  on  how  to  act, 
how  to  grieve,  how  to  move  forward 
in  the  face  of  an  inexplicable  random 
act  of  evil.  Many  have  said  in  recent 
interviews  that  they  desperately 
want  closure.  They  thought  it  would 
come  with  the  arrest  and  indictment 
of  Timothy  James  McVeigh  and 
Terry  Lynn  Nichols  on  murder  and 
conspiracy  charges.  They  thought  it 
would  come  as  plans  for  a $10  mil- 
lion memorial  unfolded  recently. 
And  they  thought  it  would  come  at 
last  week's  commemoration.  But 
these  events  seem  to  have  only  kept 
open  the  raw  wounds. 

"There  is  no  magical  moment," 
U.S.  Attorney  Patrick  Ryan,  one  of 
the  prosecutors  in  the  case,  said  in  a 
recent  Interview.  Ryan,  who  has 
spent  countless  hours  talking  to 
family  members,  tries  to  tell  them 
that  even  justice  doesn't  hold  all  the 
answer  for  them. 

Last  year  the  state  department  of 
mental  health  spun  off  a special  of- 
fice — Project  Heartland  — just  to 
counsel  those  affected  by  the  bomb- 
ing. More  than  3,000  people  have  re- 
ceived one-on-one  counseling.  As 
the  anniversary  neared,  the  calls  in- 
creased substantially.  “People  who 
thought  they  were  okay  are  remem- 
bering again,”  said  Rosemary 
Brown,  spokeswoman  for  Project 
Heartland.  There's  still  a lot  of  anx- 
iety and  a lot  of  anger  — anger  that 
they  were  powerless  tiiat  day,  anger 
that  they  can't  make  it  belter.” 
Nonetheless,  others  insist  that  from 
tragedy  can  perhaps  come  some 
good. 

Danney  Goble,  who  has  written 
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six  books  about  Oklahoma,  says  that 
prior  to  the  bombing  the  state  had  ‘a 
very  real  sense  of  inferiority.1'  Iu 
roots,  he  said,  go  all  the  way  back  to 
tiie  Dust  Bowl  years  and  the  "Olde" 
migration  from  tiie  state  docu- 
mented in  the  classic  John  Stein- 
beck novel  The  Grapes  Of  Wrath. 

“What  OklnhomaiiB  have  demon- 
strated to  outsiders  is  that  they  have 
strength  and  resiliency,  and  this  has 
to  give  them  a sense  of  pride,"  says 
Goble.  “It  was  human  response  at 
its  best  to  human  tragedy  at  its 
worst." 

.Some  of  that  response  came  from 
rescue  workers  nationwide  who  last 
year  dropped  everything  and 
rushed  to  volunteer  their  services 
In  those  first  numbing  days.  Last 
week  hundreds  returned  to  revisit 
friendships  forged  in  crisis.  Many 
even  came  back  with  their  search 
and  rescue  dogs.  One  woman  from 
California  introduced  to  reporters 
her  Border  collie  Bella,  who  was 
credited  with  locating  three  of  the 
bodies  buried  in  the  rubble  of  the 
building's  credit  union. 

At  the  end  of  the  convention  cen- 
ter service  last  week,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Philharmonic  played  “America 
tiie  Beautiful"  as  families  filed  out  of 
tiie  darkened  hall  carrying  small 
battery-powered  torches.  Standing 
outside,  as  the  crowds  disbursed 
and  the  media  thinned  out,  many 
family  members  seemed  sadly 
aware  that  they  would  be  left  alone 
again  with  their  grief. 

“This  was  just  another  step  In  try- 
ing to  learn  to  live  without  Julie," 
snid  Bud  Welch,  who  lost  his  23- 
year-old  daughter  in  the  blast. 
'There  1ms  been  a lot  uf  attention 
(his  week  and  I've  been  playing  on 
(hat  for  my  own  therapy.  But  I know, 
in  the  next  week,  I'm  going  to  have 
the  air  let  out  me." 


Flame  of  Resistance  to  Military  Build-Up 


OPINION 

Coltnan  McCarthy 

WELL-DESERVED  acclaim  has 
been  given  to  sociologist 
Daniel  Jonah  Goidhagen  for  his  re 
cent  book  Hitler’s  Willing  Execu- 
tioners: Ordinary  Germans  And 
The  Holocaust  It  details  the  com- 
plicity of  German  citizens  during 
tile  political  reign  of  the  Nazis  when 
much  of  the  public  accepted  the  in- 
tellectual arguments  for  the'  mass 
murder  of  Jews. 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans contributed  to  the  genocide 
and  the  still  larger  system  of  subju- 
gation that  was  the  vast  concentra- 
tion • camp  system,"  writes 
Goidhagen.  He-  states  that  “the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  German 
churches,  Protestant  and  Catholic" 
was  "extensive  and  abject."  Reli- 
gious leaders  “were  men  of  God  sec- 
ond and  Germans  first."  They 
blessed  state  violence. 

As  the  main  military  force  that 
defeated  the  Nazis,  America  has 
been  able  to  position  itself  since 
1945  on  the  moral  high  ground  and,- 
with  furrowed  brow,  ponder  in  as- 
tonishment why  so  few  Germans 
protested  their  government's  well- 
organized  barbarity. 

If  a cold  eye  is  to  bo  cast  on  Ger- 
many's behavior  a half-century  ago, 
why  not- a condemning  word  and  a 
protesting  stance  of  resistance 
against  the  .vidlent' policies  of ! the 

U.S.  government  in  1006?  : ■'! 

What  violence? 

□ | Congress  lavishes  the  Pentagon 
with  $700  million  a-  day,  a sum 
nearly  equal  to  tiie  military  budget^ 
of  all  other  nations  combined  add  17 


times  more  than  the  combined  bud- 
gets of  the  six  nations  the  Pentagon 
claims  are  threats.  Also  each  day, 
about  38,000  children  are  dying 
throughout  the  world  of  hunger- 
related  diseases,  according  to 
Oxfero  International.  ' 

Q The  United  States  is  the  planet’s 
largest  arms  merchant,  With  Com- 
merce and  State  Department  offi- 
cials roaming  the  world  on  trade 
missions  to  hustle  more  customers 
■ for  the  American  weapons  industry. 

□ Client  states  include  such  habit- 
ual violators  of  human  rights  as 
Turkey,  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Since  1945,  uncountable  dictators  to 
whom  the  United  States  has  sup- 
plied weapons  turned  them  on  their 
own  people. 

Differences  between  Germany's 
military  machine  60  years  ago  and 
America's  today  are  obvious.  Less  so 
are  the  similarities.  Germany' had  a 
complidt  clergy,  as  does  the  United 
States  today.  America’s  church  lead- 
ers offer  a biblical  argument  Render 
unto1  Caesar  what  Is  Caesar's,  to  God 
what  is  God's.  Dorothy  Day  had  an 
answer  for  thdb  After  you  give  to 
God,  there  should  be  nothing  left 
over  for  Caesar. 

The  second  similarity  is1  how 
rarely  dissent  is  voiced  by  ordinary 
Americans.  Normalcy  prevails,  as  if 
1 U were  rational  to  have  a proposed 
1996  military  budget  $20'  billion 
larger  than  in  1980  at  the  peak  of 
the  Cold  War. ,i;  : 

Not  all  Americans  foil  Into  fine. 
This  April  in  more  thah  -50  cities, :i 
such  groups  as  Veterans  for  Peace, 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  j 
the  War  Resisters  League  have  been 
organizing’ programs  anti  demon- 
strations for  fox' 'resistance.  Last 


year,  according  to  the  National  War 
Tax  Resisters  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. a Maine  group,  some  20,000 
patriots  who  value  their  government 
but  not  its  warrior  spirit  refused  to 
channel  money  to  the  Pentagon 
through  the  IRS. 

They’re  back  this  year,  again 
finding  It  both  illogical  arid  immoral 
to  work  for'  peace  while  paying  for 
war  or  war  preparation.' 

The  IRS  labels  them  tax  cheats, 
which  is  incorrect,  Th^y  are  happy 
to  pay  taxes  when  die  money  Is  for 
social  programs  that  enhance  life, 
not  for  the  world’s  most  effective 
lolling  machine.  Those  with  reli- 
gious ties  argue  persuasively  that 
providing  money  for  military  people 
to  klU  violates  the  teachings  of  the 
world's  religions. 

For  Marian  Franz  of  the  optional . 
Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax  Fund,  a 1 
Washington  nonprofit,  conscien- 
tious tax  resistance  is  a religious  lib- 
erties Issue.  She  has  allies  in 
Congress,  including  Seri.  Mark  Hat- 
field, R-Oregdn,  and  Rep.  Andy  Ja- 
cobs, D-Indiana.’-  Each  recently 
'introduced  legislation  -—  the  U.S, 
Peace  Tiax  Fund  bill  — that  woifa 
provide  legal  protection,1  for  citizens 
who  want  their  taxes  to  be  diverted 
from  the  Pentagon  maw. 

' THe  legislation  isn’t  likely  to  pass 
in:  this  or  the  next  millennium.  Its 
value  hiriy1  be  for  historians,  ones 
who  will  ask  how  and' why  so  many 
ordinary  Americans  in  the  late  20th 1 
century  said  or'  did  nothing  about 
their'  government  squandering  its' 
1 wealth  6n  militarism.  ' 

In  this  curtfat  dfarkdess,  a'  few 
lights'  shirie,  HbpbraWe  dissent  may . 
be  only  flicfce’rjbg,  biit  it  Is'  dill  a' 
flami.  ' . 1 " .' 1 


Civilian  Toll  From  Mines 
Demands  Swift  Response 


EDITORIAL 

IT  SEEMS  almost  Inughablc 
that  tho  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  considering  renunciation 
of  different  sorta  of  luitiperson- 
nel  land  mines  over  a upon  of 
years  extending  to  2010.  It  puts 
off  even  the  earliest  phase  for 
five  years  — into  the  next  presi- 
dency. It  separates  the  United 
States  from  those  nations,  in- 
cluding its  closest  pities,  that  are 
acting  unilaterally  now  to  bon 
the  production,'  use  and  export 
of  thebe  devilish  devices.  Worst, 
though  the  proppsal  now  being 
circulated  does  contain  Bomc 
deployment  constraints,  it  still 
tends  to  validate  the  premise 
that  antipersonnel  mines  are  le- 
gitimate and  essential  weapons. 
Any  other  nation  will  be  enabled 
to  shield  Its  own  mine  usages  be- 
hind tiie  American  example. 

If  there  is  something  wrong 
' with  land  mines,  then  itis  worth 
fixing  before  the  next  century. 
What  is , wrong  . is  the  special . 
character  of  these  weapons. 
They  have  a military  function;  no 
one  can  argue  that,  although, 
plenty  of  people  -f-  among  them 
i a whole  list  of  former  combat 
genqrals  that  includes  gulf  war 
.commander  Norman  Schwarz- 
kopf— believe  tiiat  they  qre  u«iot 
essential"  Arid  ti^  their  banning 
would!  be  “militarily  response 
bie."JBut  mines  afoo  have  a terri- 
ble capability  to'ldll  chdfans, 
rifter  the . waf  ■ is  oyer.  ( Scores  of 


millions  of  laud  mines,  lie 
promiscuously  strewn  across  the 
world’s  former  battlefields,  de- 
stroying lives  and  economies 
and  communities.  More  mines 
are  luid  every  day. 

Under  pressure  brought  first 
by  Sen.  Patrick  Icahy, . the 
Pentagon  had  embarked  ou  a 
policy  review.  It  was  understood 
that  President  Clinton  needed  to 
stay  In  political  stop  with  the  mil- 
itary In  moving  toward  his  stated 
goal  of  “eventual  eUmhMfi0!1, 
(Antitank  mines  of  a sort  use* 
fully  deployed  against  .-tank- 
heavy  predators  such  as  .North 
Korea  and  Iraq  would  not  be 
footed.) 

The  question  then  became 
whether  the  Pentagon.. 
serve  its,  first  rospotwlwW' 
which  Is  to  protect  the  troops  pi- 
a global , power  on  higb-thTP81 
battlefields  and  In  specie)  oper* 
tions.even  while  encouraging ,ec 
. forts  to  outlaw  the  particular 
weapons  that  take  an,.ipf®fr 
mounting  civilian  toil.  • ■ l.'-.i' 

At  Geneva  the  i United  S^tes 
and  others  are  working  on  so®® 
further  practical  constraint®  OP 
land  mines,  A Leahy  ,|niti^PVP 
proceeded  in  putting  into;  fa»  a 
one-year  Anfarican  mofafoflfl***. 
starting  In  fiiree  year®*  fa ^ 
tain tnjne uses.,  . , ,,  -f»  yij1" 

But  these  bits  and  pieces  ri^ 
to  hie  strengthened  info  a coWJ 
ent  policy  that  reflects 
the  core  ntiUtary  requlfe®^ 
blit  the  lull, range; of  militoO,  ar 
civilian  coats. 
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Too  Little  Knowledge  a Dangerous  Thing 


The  failure  of  Japan  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  the 
average  American  may 
have  economic  as  well  as 
cultural  implications,  says 
Kevin  Sullivan  in  Tokyo 

AS  CHINA  lumbers  to  its  feet 
as  the  world's  greatest  un- 
tapped market,  more  Ameri- 
can students,  business  leaders  and 
scholars  are  aiming  starry  gazes  di- 
rectly at  Beijing,  barely  noticing  Mt. 
Fuji  trying  to  block  their  view. 

Especially  for  students.  China  is 
more  hip  than  Japan.  It's  the  East's 
Wild  West,  unpredictable,  romantic 
and  dangerous.  Japan  is  Dad’s  blue 
suit:  dependable  but  dull. 

Japan  may  be  an  economic  giant 
and  one  of  America's  most  vital  trad- 
ing partners,  but  it  is  losing  its  grip 
on  the  American  imagination. 
Fewer  young  people  see  it  as  exotic, 
more  see  it  as  established,  yester- 
day’s news,  a colossal  complex  of  ef- 
ficiency that  makes  relentlessly 
perfect,  boring  cars. 

“Japan  bashing”  has  given  way  to 
what  many  call  “Japan  passing." 
Look  at  cinema:  Tampopo  was  a 
huge  hit  in  1987,  but  who's  been  to  a 
Japanese  movie  lately?  China  is  the 
hot  reel  these  days.  Taiwanese  direc- 
tor Ang  Lee’s  The  Wedding  Banquet 
(1993)  and  Eat  Drink  Man  Woman 
(1994)  are  the  highest-grossing 
Asian-Ianguage  films  in  US  history, 
and  Lee  was  nominated  for  an  Acad- 
emy Award  this  year  for  Sense  And 
Sensibility.  Action  9tar  Jackie  Chan 
(Rumble  In  The  Bronx),  director 
John  Woo  (Broken  Arrow)  and  oth- 
ers from  China.  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong  are  storming  America. 

US  tourism  in  Japan  is  also  de- 
clining, falling  to  die  lowest  level  in 
nearly  a decade.  In  part,  tiie  dwin- 
dling tourism  can  be  attributed  to 
Japan’s  absurd  cost  of  living;  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  shopping  and 
eating  out  in  Tokyo.  Paris  seems 
like  an  outlet  mall.  But  the  slipping 
interest  is  made  worse  by  negative 
stereotypes  about  the  Japanese  that 
still  persist  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  moving  to  Japan  for  busi- 
ness are  frequently  asked:  “Do  you 
want  to  go  there?"  Or  they  are  met 
with  a polite,  but  dismissive,  "Oh. 
That's  nice."  American  business  is 
still  rushing  to  invest  in  the  world’s 
second-largest  economy,  but  the 
regular  folks  are  losing  interest. 

That  worries  political  leaders  in 
Washington  and  Tokyo,  which  is 
why  President  Clinton  and  Prime 
Minister  Ryutaro  Hashlmoto  put 
the  issue  on  tiie  agenda  for  their 
summit  meeting  last  week  in  Tokyo. 
Cali  it  the  Max  Factor,  because  the 
politicos  believe  tiie  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem i9  this:  There  are  not  enough 
Max  Shapiros  in  Japan. 

Shapiro  is  a 21-year-old  Middle-  , 
bury  College  student  spending  his 
junior  year  at  Sophia  University  in 
Tokyo!  He*9  studying  Japanese  lan- 
suage  and  culture  and  learning 
first-hand  that  American  percep- 
tions about  this  country  are  often  _ 

skewed. , '. 

“I  guess  ] expected  more  of  an  ‘us 
against  'them',  feeling  from 
Japanese  people,"  says  Shapiro,  ‘a ; 
native  of  Boston.  "But  I Was  redly, 
w^lcomecj. ( Nobody  fade  fa  feel. 

tyasfa  a*  good  as  they  were.1' , 
i The  trouble  is  fat  Shapiro  Is,  a 
KL  specimen-  He's  .one  of  oii|y 


at  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
That  gap  is  widening  each  year,  and 
it  is  at  the  root  of  the  astounding 
lack  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  world's  two  largest 
economies. 

Although  Clinton  and  Hashlmoto 
focused  mainly  on  critical  security 
and  trade  issues  last  week,  they  also 
turned  the  considerable  spotlights 
of  their  offices  on  the  student  ex- 
change imbalance.  They  announced 
an  increase  in  the  $190  million 
Japan's  Ministry  of  Education  pro- 
vides in  scholarships  to  foreign  stu- 
dents. less  than  3 percent  of  which 
now  goes  to  Americans. 

For  Japan,  correcting  the  imbal- 
ance is  partly  a question  of  pride:  It 
wants  to  be  a serious  power  that 
commands  US  attention.  China  and 
the  US  are  butting  heads  now,  Japan 
knows,  but  if  that  ever  changes. 
China  could  someday  overshadow 
Tokyo  In  influence  and  status,  at 
lenst  in  Washington's  eyes.  Former 
Japanese  ambassador  Takakazu 
Kuriyama  said  last  year  that,  during 
his  four  years  in  Washington,  his 
biggest  challenge  was  not  trade  or 
troops,  but  keeping  Americans  In- 
terested in  Japan. 

US  policymakers  fear  Japan  could 
grow  resentful  about  American  in- 
difference and  ignorance  and  turn 
more  toward  Asia,  or  backslide  op 


hard-won  progress  on  opening  its 
markets.  They  want  Japan  to  be  a 
partner,  not  a jilted  suitor.  Being 
bashed  at  least  shows  passion; 
being  ignored  is  harder  on  the 
heart. 

"Our  societies  and  history  are  so 
profoundly  different  that  it  is  liter- 
ally dangerous  not  to  have  our  stu- 
dents learn  about  each  other,"  said 
US  Ambassador  Waiter  F.  Mondale, 
who  finds  it  hard  to  speak  for  15 
minutes  without  mentioning  this 
topic. 

Mondale  is  right.  The  United 
States  sold  Japan  $75  billion  worth 
of  goods  last  year,  making  it  the 
United  States'  second-largest  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  incalculable  bil- 
lions more  to  be  earned  here.  To  be 
sure.  Japan  has  resisted,  and  its 
rigidly  regulated  markets  fell  some- 
where between  closed  and  frustrat- 
ing. But  Mondale  argues  that  part  of 
the  problem  is  that  Americans  have 
never  bothered  to  learn  what  makes 
the  Japanese  tick,  and  fewer  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  seem  interested. 

"This  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  can  do,"  said  Mondale. 
"Personal  relationships  between 
Japanese  and  Americans  are  the  one 
thing  that  mil  blunt  rivalry  and  sup- 
port understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. The  human  underpinnings  of 
our  relationship  are  very  thin.'1 


ILLUSTRATION:  ALISON  SE1FFER 

Ezra  Vogel  of  Harvard  University, 
a leading  US  authority  on  Japan, 
said  the  lack  of  understanding  can 
translate  directly  into  lost  profits 
and  competitiveness  for  US  inter- 
ests. "American  corporations,  gov- 
ernment and  media,  at  the  very  top 
levels,  have  alni09l  nobody  who  re- 
ally understands  Japan,  and  that 
leads  to  very  bad  judgments.  Every- 
body underestimates  the  impor- 
tance of  this." 

PAST  cases  of  misunderstand- 
ing are  legendary.  President 
Richard  Nixon  thought 
Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  had 
agreed  to  a deal  on  textile  imports 
when  he  told  Nixon  he  would  "dis- 
pose of  this  in  a positive  way."  In 
Japanese  culture,  that  means  no  or, 
at  best,  “I’ll  think  about  it,"  which 
Nixon  and  his  aides  learned  later  to 
their  shock  and  frustration. 

Before  entering  college,  every 
Japanese  child  studies  English  for  at 
least  sue  years,  some  for  nine.  The 
Japanese  also  are  fed  a constant  diet 
of  American  movies,  music  and 
fashion.  Most  have  some  under- 
standing of  US  culture  and  history. 

But  most  Americans  can't  name 
mpre  than  two  cities  in  Japan,  or  any 
Japanese  prime  minister  in  the  past , 
50  years.  In  an  oft-cited  study  put 
out  a couple  of  years  ago,  Ameri- 


Small  Steps  Toward  a Better  Relationship 


1.700  American  shidefa  studying  at.. 
Japanese  colleges,  compared  with . 
jnore  than  45,000.  Japanese  studying 


EDITORIAL, 

WITH  the'end  qf  the.Cold 
War,  many  assumed . that  | 
economics,  not, security  matters,, 
would  define  the  U.S.*japan  re-  I 

Jafionship.  . 

; President  .Clinton  devoted  hip 
first  state  visit,;  in  1993,  to  bat- 
tering down  . trade  barriers. 
Prime  Minister  Ryutaro  Hashi-. 
moto  helped  build  his  career  as: 
the  trade  minister  who  sflifi  no  to 
U.S.  ldemands-  Pqt  ,lpst  week’s 
pummit  in  Tokyo  wqs  weighted 
heavily  tpward’security  Issues,  i h 
I Both,  sides  ti°w  reqfize  that.the 
pajudog  of  the  fiovieit  .Union,  hqs  , 
hot,  ended  tenatoiji  in, East  Alfa 
far  lessened  the  value fa  ^se- 
curity tie.  The  pofot  fa  qot  thfa 
trade  is  either  mor?  or. less  lmr 
porfat^anmUiteryaffeira,  but 
that  free  trade  and  prosperity  fa 


; Now  the  two.  nations  have  re-, 
newed  ajid  extended  their  long- 
standing security  alliance.  In. 
response,  fo.  revujsion  over  the 
rape  of  fa  Okinawa  schoolgirl  by 
fafa  ti,£,  'servicemen,  tiie  U.fi. 
military  has  agreed  to  consoll-, 
date  bases  fold  reduce  Its  intru- 
sive presence  on  that.faland. 
i In  recent  years  people  In  both 
nations  ifrave  tended  tp  feel  111-, 
used  by.  j .fa.  security  ,al)iance. . 
Amefaafa.have,  woqdered  why 
they  should  djefejid  Japan,  given , 
fa,  trade  faipluses  it  racks  up 
fad  .the'pfae  fanstitutton  fat 
prevents,  jt  from  assisting  U.S. 
forces  Jo  peforn,  Japanese  have, 
asked ; jyhy  they  should  put . up, , 
witii  fa  bqrdtefa  of  U.S.  btwes. 

ifat,  wefa  fan  nations . i pc-  • 
kfajdedged  fat  fay.gfafnfa 
foe.  alliance,  A 0,.$. , wifarfaql 
could  provokes  dangerous,  a^ma 
race. among  Afan  fatftfa,. per- 
haps including  nuclear  Weapons. ,. 


' Given  the  asymmetry.  If  not  In- 
equality, in  the  alliance,  tensions 
will  remain.  To  help  alleviate 
them,  the  United  States  should 
take  further  8 tops  to  reduce  the  , 
resentment. Its  bases  cause,  per- , 
hepp  by  sharing  , more  facilities 
‘with  Japanese  military  and  civil- 
ians. ’ ; .....  : 

| Japan  must, take  more  stopa  to, 
ppen  its  market  and,  its  economy, 
fa  trade  surplus,  while  declining,, 
remains  huge,  fad  the  freeloader  - 
argument  wfil,  not  go , away  until, 
truly,  fa  trade,, is,  established, . 
And  It  mfa,  confauc  .to;  find  nw... 
ways,  qonafatent  with  Its  constitu- 
tion and  the  ajydetiea  of  its  once- . 
Conquered,  neighbors,  to  .expand  i 
ita  ^ooqtilbutionaj  ,fo.;,  regional 
peace.,,, Given,  fa,  histpry,  .that; 
process  should  pot  be  sqddeii . 

! Japan  .took  a faipll  step  in  the  r 
right,  .direction  fast  week,  ,an4 , 
small  steps  are  prqoisely  vvhat  Is 
needed.  , , .., : .. 


cans  asked  to  name  famous  Japan- 
ese came  up  with  Yoko  Ono  (whose 
nationality  is  arguably  New  Yorker), 
Godzilla  (who  was  born,  technically, 
in  the  Marshal]  Islands)  and  Bruce 
Lee,  the  (ate  martial  arts  star  from 
Hong  Kong. 

Surveys  suggest  tiiat  Americans 
avoid  Japan  because  there  is  9imply 
something  about  the  place  that 
bothers  them.  A recent  slucfy  com- 
missioned by  tiie  Japanese  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  found  that 
there  is  still  a “widespread  and 
deeply  ingrained  undercurrent  of 
negative  sentiment”  about  Japan 
among  Americans.  The  survey, 

. which  involved  interviews  with  300 
people  in  focus  groups  conducted 
around  the  United  States,  con- 
cluded that  Americans  lend  to  think 
of  the  US-Japaii  relationship  in 
terms  nf  an  economic  “war"  that  tiie 
United  States  is  losing.  The  renlily 
is  tiiat  the  US  economy  is  in  rela- 
tively belter  shape  than  Japan's. 

'Hie  study’s  author,  Robert  D. 
Dculsch  of  ERR  Consulting  Inc.  in 
Vienna,  found  that  many  Americans 
don't  like  Japtui  because  it  stirs 
“feelings  of  toss  for  old  values  and 
ethics"  in  the  United  States.  Those 
interviewed  said  tiiat  Japan  reminds 
them  of  1950s  America,  when  crime 
wasn't  so  much  of  a concern,  fami- 
lies had  two  parents  and  tiie  stan- 
dard of  living  was  good. 

Deutsch  said  Americans  believe 
tilings  are  still  that  way  in  Japan, 
and  not  that  way  in  America,  and 
they  resent  it. 

Seiiehi  Koudo.  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy official  who  commissioned 
the  study,  believes  some  of  the  Jack 
of  interest  simply  results  from 
Americans  increasingly  looking  in- 
ward. He  also  blames  much  of 
America's  declining  interest  in 
Japan  on  the  Japanese  themselves. 

'Tokyo  is  a big  city,  and  a lot  of 
engineers  come  here  to  study,  but 
Tokyo  is  not  yet  a capital  that  in- 
spires young  people  in  the  areas  of 
social  sciences,  art  or  music." 
Kondo  said.  “You  can  lead  a horse 
to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him 
drink.  We've  got  to  make  the  water 
more  tasty.” 

Rachel  Lichtig,  20,  a junior  from 
Tufts  University,  is  spending  the 
spring  semester  at  Nanzan  Univer- 
sity in  Nagoya.  She  hears  that  her 
friends  studying  in  Europe  this  year 
travel  on  weekends,  and  eat  and 
drink  cheaply.  Even  with  a student 
I discount,  tiie  two-hour  bullet  train 
ride  to  Tokyo  still  costa  $200. 

There  is  also,  she  said,  the  “im- 
mense culture  shock”  to  contend 
with:  “1  feel  like  1 can  never  fit  In.  1 
always  feel  stared  at.  I live  in  the 
farmlands,  and  I feel  like  a freak 
Mien  I walk  around,  because  every- 
body wafaes  everything  I do."  Still, 
Lichtig  said  she  understands  Japan 
betfornow,  and  the  stay  has  been  in- 
valuable to  her  planned.career  in  lin- 
guistics,! .Clinton's  arrival  led  tiie 
Japanese  education  ministry  to  un-. 
vej!  its  new  efforts,  touting  new  col- 
lege, fairs  in.  US  cities,  .Its  Internet 
bo rat  page,  along  with,  the  new  col- 
lege scholarship  money  announced 
at  the  summit.  Added  to  the  contio-i 
tied  success  of. JET,  the  ministry’s 
program,  to  bring  more  than  2,000 
young ; Americans  here  to  teach.. 
English  every  year,  Japan's  efforts 
: fare  growing  ,t--  if.  at  a,  modest,  mea- 
sured, Japanese  pace. • , ... 

• And  there  is  ao  encouraging  sign., 
from  tfre  .United  States  as, well  .AJ- 
faugli  fa,  number  of  US  college  > 
btudfints;  studying  .Japanese  has., 
dropped,  fan  number  of  middle 
pch.ool'.  aqd  high  . school ; students, 
Icarnipg  the  language  fa  Increasing., 
s Maybe, wtfa'. fay  are-  a little* 
older,  ML)  Fuji  , w|ll  look  more  like  a, 
destination. and  Je$s  like,  on  obstacle- 
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ASKING  FOR  LOVE 
By  Roxana  Robinson 
Random  House.  275pp.  $23 


Roxana  robinson  takes 

the  title  of  her  second  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  from 
one  about  a divorced  woman  under- 
going a heartbreaking  emotional  es- 
trangement from  her  teenaged 
daughter,  but  she  could  just  as  well 
have  taken  it  from  another  about  a 
middle-aged  woman  on  holiday  In 
Scotland.  Celled  "Breaking  the 
Rules,1*  it  has  in  common  with  al- 
most every  other  story  herein  a pre- 
occupation with  the  rules  that  tribes 
construct  to  maintain  internal  cohe- 
sion and  order  and  the  ways  in 
which  members  attempt  to  alter  or 
violate  those  rules. 

The  tribe  about  which  Robinson  j 
writes  is  white,  Anglo-Saxon  and  | 
Protestant.  It  is  no  longer  fashion- 
able either  as  material  for  the  power 
elite  or  as  literary  subject  matter, 
with  the  result  that  Robinson  to  date 
seems  to  have  found  only  a small 
readership.  This  is  a pity,  for  she  is  a 
writer  of  real  style  and  substance 
I whose  fiction  demonstrates  an  an- 
cient truth  that  too  many  readers 
prefer  to  overlook,  to  wit  that  the 
manners  of  a tribe  much  unlike 
one's  own  nonetheless  can  help  us 
understand  our  own  whys  and 
whereforea  ■ 

I Certainly  that  is  true  of  the  15 
stories  collected  in  Asking  For 
Love.  They  deal  not  merely  with  the 
making  and  breaking  of  rules,  but 
also  with  clashes  between  the  com- 
fortable familiar  and  the  threatening 
unknown;  with  the  upheavals  and 
discontents,  many  of  them  utterly 
unforeseen,  set  in  motion  by  separa- 
tion and  divorce;  with  the  awkward- 
ness of  men  and -women  well  past 
the  courting  age  but  shoved  back 
into  it  by  marital  dislocation;  with 
the  powerful  yet  fragile  ties  between 


parents  and  children,  mothers  and 
daughters  most  particularly. 

There  is  not  a bad  story  in  the 
bunch,  and  several  are  exception- 
ally good.  One  of  these  is  "Slipping 
Away,"  in  which  a Manhattan 
woman,  prosperous  but  married  to  a 
phlegmatic  drip,  contrasts  her  own 
staid  existence  with  the  turbulent 
one  of  her  Latin  American  house- 
keeper, who  regularly  recounts,  in 
Spanish,  die  manifold  contretemps 
of  her  private  life.  She  comes  to  see 
English  as  the  language  of  monoto- 
nous stability  and  Spanish  as  that  of 
"high  energy  and  powerful  emo- 
tion." As  her  own  life  begins  to  ca- 
reen in  that  direction,  she  follows  its 
new  course  with  apprehension  and 
excitement-  "I  felt  unprepared  and 
helpless:  l could  do  nothing  about 
any  of  this.  It  was  alarming,  but  it 
was  also  thrilling.  I could  feel  my 
whole  known,  orderly  life  slipping 
away.  I could  feel  it  slipping  into 
Spanish,  right  before  my  eyes." 

The  long  and  chilling  title  story 
carries  “Slipping  Away"  to  the  next 
step.  Another  woman,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, has  left  her  orderly 
world.  She  has  divorced  her  hus-' 
band  and  is  now  bringing  a new  | 
man  into  her  life.  This  infuriates  her 
teenaged  daughter,  tvho  wants 
everything  back  the  way  it  was  be- 
fore. The  child  heaps  silence  and 
scorn  upon  her  mother,  who  re- 
sponds with  sorrow  and  frustration; 

"I  could  have  said  something 
sharp.  I could  have  said  Now-see- 
here,  and  You-listen-to-me-young- 
lady.  There  have  been  times  when 
I’ve  said  those  things,  and  maybe  I 
should  have  then.  But  l didn’t  have 
the  heart.  All  1 could  demand  from 
Melissa  was  the  form  of  love,  only 
courtesy,  its  husk,  ahd  I didn't  care 
about  that.  If  Melissa  hateB  me,  T 
don’t  care  if  she’s  polite.  Love  is 
what  l want  from  Melissa,  and  1 
won’t  ask  for  it.  Asking  for  love  is 
the  saddest  question  in  the  world, 
and  if  you  have  to  ask,  the  answer  is 


Banking  on  Human  Capital 


Reed  Uada 

MIGRATIONSAND  CULTURES 
A World  View 
By  Thomas  Sowell 
Basic  Bodks.  51 6pp.  $27.50  • 

THIS  VOLUME  Is  like  a gallery 
of  portraits  painted  by  a master 
who  is  adept  at  revealing  the  inner 
qualities  of  his  subjects.  The  sub- 
jects here,  however,  are  not  individ- 
uals but  some  of  the  most 
prominent  national  groups  in  the 
world:  the  Japanese,  Italians,  Chi- 
nese, jews  and  Aslan  Indians.  The 
economist  Thomas  Sowell  has  cre- 
ated these  group  portraits  to  show 
that  these  peoples  have  not  only 
been  "state'’  nations  but  also  emi- 
grant nations.  Looking  into  the  inte- 
rior cultural  life  of  the  worldwide 
communities  they  built,  Sowell  finds 
an  explanation  for  their  ability  to 
succeed  in  foreign  lands  that  is  a re- 
freshing alternative  to  recent  deple- 
tions of  collective  human  behavior 
as  predetermined  by  race,  gender, 
national  character,  or  “civilizations.” 

Sowell  makes  the  case  that  histor- 
ically "constructed”  and  flexible  cul- 
tural patterns  have  acted  as  the  key 
influence  tin  societies  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  these1  pat- 
terns continued  to  'play  a-  shaping 
role  hi  the. lives  of  emigrants  in  the 
hew  communities  they  built  in  for-: 
eign  lands.  The  chapter  on  German 


too  painful  to  hear.  So  I said  noth- 
ing, It  took  the  heart  from  me  to  see 
her  9o  cold  and  distant,  filled  with 
animosity." 

As  that  paragraph  suggests, 
Robinson  knows  that  parents  — or 
lovers,  or  grown  children,  or 
spouses,  or  any  mature  adults  in  fa- 
miliar but  painful  private  circum- 
stances — try  to  do  the  right  thing 
even  as  they  cannot  swear  they 
know  what  it  is.  In  the  collection’s 
final  story,  The  King  of  the  Sky,"  a 
young  mother  watches  with  affec- 
tionate disapproval  as  a friend  alter- 
nately spoils  and  over-disciplines 
her  son:  "l  said  nothing  to  Margaret 
...  I know  that  you  never  tell  an- 
other mother  what  to  do  . . . No,  we 
all  make  our  own  mistakes:  we  all 
act  crazily,  indefensibly.  We  are 
saved  by  time  passing  and  by  mira- 
cles, not  by  the  interference  of  our 
friends." 

So  she  thinks,  but  the  end  of  the 
story,  which  is  truly  horrifying, 
gives  her  pause.  It  is  no  small  part 
of  Robinson’s  understanding  of 
human  psychology  that  even  as 
these  self-confident  women  tell 
themselves  that  they  muBt  not  ask 
for  love  or  interfere  in  their  friends’ 
lives,  we  can  hear  the  doubts  rever- 
berating: not  merely  because  had 
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they  acted  otherwise  terrible  out- 
comes might  have  been  averted,  but 
because  neither  they  nor  we  know 
for  certain  what  is  the  sure  course 
of  action  where  human  relation- 
ships are  concerned. 

In  “Mr.  Sumarsono,"  an  Indone- 
sian diplomat  is  invited  to  visit  a 
WASPy  New  Jersey  household  in 
1961.  The  woman  and  her  twu 
daughters  subject  this  gentleman  to 
“an  endless,  messy  meal,  full  of  in- 
comprehensible exchanges,”  that 
eventually  leads  to  an  "aerial  grid  of 
misunderstandings,"  yet  when 
Sumarsono  hauls  out  his  camera 
and  photographs  his  hosts,  some- 
thing magical  happens,  and  human 
connections  are  made  when  none 
seem  possible.  The  end  of  the  story, 

1 with  its  suggestion  of  magic  yet  to 
come,  is  lovely. 

But  then  so  is  everything  in  Ask- 
ing For  Love.  I admit  to  a strong  par- 
tiality to  Robinson's  work  not  merely 
because  it  is  handsomely  written 
and  sensitively  thought  out  hut  be- 
cause it  takes  place  on  territory, 
both  piiysicnl  and  cultural,  that  I 
have  known  all  my  life.  But  Robin- 
son’s stories  aren’t  merely  about 
tight-lipped  WASPs  testing  the  inner 
edges  of  social  defiance;  they're 
about  real  people  in  a real  world. 


immigrants  begins  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  story  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants begins  with  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Israel;  the ' account  of 
Japanese  immigrants  starts  with  the 
rise  of  theTokugawa  shoguns. 

But  Sowell  is  ultimately  an  econo- 
mist Unlike  most  historians  of 
American  immigrant  groups,  he 
wants  his  readers  to  recognize  the 
“importance  of  creating  wealth."  His 
gaze  is  fixed  on  the  instrumental  as- 
pects of  culture  that  yield  advances 
based  on  material  development 
What  Is  important  about  cultures  is 
that  they  developed  a “role  as  vast 
accumulations  of  human  capital"  in 
a structured  Way.  Human  capital,  for 
Sowell,  is  more  than  education,  ex- 
pertise, or  skill;  it  is  a set  of  atti- 
tudes and  values.  “It  was  not  the 
specific  skills  brought  from  Japan 
which  produced  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic Success  for  Japanese  emi- 
grants," he  explains,  “but  their  more 
geheral  human  capital'  in  work 
habits,  perseverance,  social  cohe- 
sion, and  law-abiding  patterns  of 
life.'*  He  also  cites  the  case  of  Italian 
immigrants'.  Too  proud  to  take 
charity,  they  were  not  too  proud  to 
wear  rags  and  to  do  the  hardest  and 
dirtiest  work ' spurned  by  others.” 
The  primary  advantage  1 derived 
from  possession  of  this  type  of 
jiutnan  capital  is  that  it  Is  transfer- 
able to  any  setting. 

' Sowell’s  true  subject  Is  not  the  so- 


cial history  of  the  remarkable  immi- 
grant peoples  he  surveys  but'  the 
significance  of  "Cultural  capital,"  the 
stock  of  human  capital  within  collec- 
tive cultures.  As  migrant  peoples 
have  spread  over  the  world,  they 
have  elevated  themselves  and  invig- 
orated their  host  societies  by  con- 
centrating on  creating  wealth. 

In  making  this  point,  Sowell  takes 
a didactic  stance.  He  warns  against 
the  distractions  that  keep  well- 
meaning  people  from  maintaining 
tills  path  to  collective  progress.  He 
inveighs  against  shallow  but  popu- 
lar therapeutic  policies  for  creating 
egalitarian  group  relations.  There  is 
more  important  business  to  be  at- 
tended to  than  crusades  for  cultural 
esteem,  for  cultural  security,  for 
moral  transformation,  or  for  social 
engineering. 

For  SoWell,  immigration  has  been 
a very  competitive  school  that 
teaches  lessons  about  how  to  be 
productive  to  immigrant  and  native 
hast  alike.  Cultural  competition  is  a 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge  across 
group  boundaries  about  what  works 
and  does  not  work  to  produce 
wealth.  He  accepts  the  inevitability 
of  unequal  outcomes:  As  a result  of 
competition,  groups  will  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  social  order  according  to 
their  particular  abilities  to  produce 
wealth.  But  he  argues  that  cultural 
competition  Is  good  for  the  so-called 
losers,  whose  cultural  traits  are  su- 
perseded or  dlsCartied.. 

; Evaluating  the  Competition  to  cre^ 
ate  wealth  1b  too  serious  a matter  to 


obfuscate  by  foal's  of  creating  invidi- 
ous distinctions.  Unlike  many  histo- 
rians, Sowell  does  not  nvoid  making 
blunt  assessments  of  effect  ivenoxs. 
For  example,  lie  baldly  slutcs  (but 
German  immigrants  "wore  widely 
known'  for  their  Industriousness, 
thrift,  neatness,  punctuality  ami  reli- 
ability In  meeting  llicir  financial 
obligations.”  He  also  observes,  “In 
societies  where  haggling  and  sharp 
practices  have  been  the  norm,  with 
buyers  and  sellers  both  seeking  to 
outdo  each  other,  the  Chinese  have 
played  9uch  games  skillfully." 

Sowell  tries  to  steer  clear  of  his- 
torical determination  by  stressing 
how  cultural  capital  has  been  Quid, 
created  and  re-created.  He  notes 
that  the  Scots  in  the  19th  century 
emerged  from  deep  underdevelop- 
ment by  launching  a rapid  accumu- 
lation of  cultural  capital.  In 
20th-century  America,  the  assimila- 
tion of  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans provided  “some  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  cultural 
changes  In  a relatively  short  time." 
And  bt  his  exantination  of  the  fell  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Sowell  shows 
hdw  cultural  capital  can  be  uncre- 
ated by  circumstances  as  well. 

This  book  demonstrates  that  the 
history  of  cultures  is  the  history  of 
their  plasticity . and  transferability. 
This  lesson  has  been  taught  by  emi- 
grants of  rriany  ' races  who  suc- 
ceeded in  different  lands:  It  is  oiie 
that  bears  relearning  to  a time  bf 
escalating  xenophobia  throughout 
the  world.  ' “ ! 
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The  White  Blackbird:  A Life  of 
the  Painter  Margarett 
Sargent,  by  Honor  Moore 
(Viking,  $29.95). 

A BOSTON  Brahmin  related  to 
John  Singer  Sargent,  Margarett 
Sargent  led  one  nf  those  hard- 
driving  Jazz  Age  lives  (hat,  for  a 
while,  combined  a conventional 
marriage,  social  triumphs  And  an 
artistic  career  of  great  distinction. 
Over  lime,  though,  matters  grew 
complicated:  the  drinking  got 
serious,  then  out  of  control;  lovers 
appeared  (of  both  sexes,  including  a 
young  Jane  Bowles);  and,  unex- 
pectedly, horticulture  replaced 
punting  as  Sargent’s  principal  artis- 
tic passion. 

This  biography  — written  by  Sar- 
gent's granddaughter  — chronicles 
the  life  of  this  conflicted  artist  and 
contributes  to  the  ongoing  rediscov- 
ery of  such  vital  modernist  figures 
as  Evelyn  Scon,  Djuna  Barnes  and 
Mina  Loy. 

The  Autumn  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  Johann  Huizinga; 
translated  by  Rodney  J. 

Paynton  and  Ulrich  Mammltzch 
(University  of  Chicago,  $39.05). 

HERE  is  the  first  full  translation 
into  English  «f  mie  of  the  20th 
century’s  few  undoubted  classics  of 
history.  For  y«*ars  students  in 
medieval  studio  courses  have  car- 
ried around  pajH-rixicks  nf  The  Wan- 
ing Of  Tile  Middle  Ages,  admiring 
especially  Huizinga’s  evocative  de- 
scriptions of  the  religious  and  social 
mania  that  grilled  tin-  Nth  cen- 
tury. But.  It  turns  out,  that  version 
of  the  Dutch  historian's  book  was 
abridged  and,  on  occasion,  its  force 
fulness  ullenualed;  now  this  monu- 
mental work  has  been  retranslated 
from  the  best  Dutch  edition,  with 
some  attention  to  a Gorman  transla- 
tion approved  by  the  author.  First 
published  in  1919,  the  book  itself 
remains  a vivid  and  Immensely 
readable  Account  of  late  medieval 
life  — and  the  perfect  background 
resource  for  admirers  of'lbe  Name 
Of  The  Rose,  indeed  a key  to  that 
work  since  Huizinga  reprints  find 
briefly  discusses  flu-  Latin  "ubt- 
sunt"  poem  which  gives  the  novel 
its  title. 

Howard  Hughes:  The  Untold 
Story,  by  Peter  Harry  Brown 
and  Pat  H.  Broeske  (Duttori, 
$24.08), ;;  ’ . ._ 

THE  life  of  Howard  Hugh» 

Bectna  like  a biblical  parable  oi 
n talented  man  brought  down  by 
self-indulgence  in  tarideiti  with  ob- 
scene wealth.  This  biography  sug- 
gests that  one  of  the  reasons  tor 
Hughes's  flights  of  unreality  may 
have  been  the  extent  to  which  fo 
may  people  around  him  J" 
humor  him.  There  Is  the  matter, 
example,  of  Jane  Russell's  creasy 
which,  the  authors  note,  “werptOK 
considered  stars  to  their  own  rignr 
of  Hughes’s  movie  The  Outlaw.^  • 
scene  where  Russell  was  sfrugS^ 
to  free  herself  from  bonds,  Hugh^i 
noticed  that  “the  outline  of  b** .«■ 
was  visible  beneath  her 
blouse."  Engineer  that  he  WMj  JJ. 
designed  a new  kind  of  bra  to 
the  problem. " RqsB^U  WJ 
“ridlculous-IoOking,”  but  father  dg 
tell  him  so  she  Wore  hiSf! 'freJ-E 
with  Kleeliex  between  It  Jg- 

blouse,  and  Hugfres  was  noce 
wiser.  In  his  last  years,  tint  ■fgj 
bdlieve,  Hughes's  aid?*  - 

i “drUggdti  and  pliable." 
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Venezuelans  forced  to  swallow  bitter  pill 

■ IMS -t ■ A l.  > . * 


Jean-Michel  Carolt  in 

Caracas  outlines  the 
president’s  controversial 
measures  to  restore 
economic  stability 

CARACAS  newspapers  are 
calling  it  “the  great  U-turn". 
President  Rafael  Caldera, 
die  80-year-old  Social  Christian 
patriarch  of  Venezuelan  politics  and 
sworn  enemy  of  neo-liberalism,  who 
was  elected  in  1993  on  a populist 
platform,  has  reluctantly  had  to  re- 
sort to  shock  therapy  in  an  attempt 
to  stabilise  and  revive  an  economy 
weakened  by  stagflation. 

hi  a nationwide  broadcast  on 
April  15.  Caldera  announced  an  aus- 
terity plan  which  looks  very  much 
like  the  one  which  his  arch  rival,  the 
Social  Democrat  Carlos  Andres 
Perez,  tried  to  implement  in  1989  — 
and  which  Caldera  energetically 
denounced  at  the  time. 

The  plan  aims  to  absorb  the  bud- 
get deficit  which,  he  said,  grew 
alarmingly  in  1994  when  the  slate 
bailed  out  a string  of  ailing  banks. 
Its  key  measures  include  n swinge- 
ing rise  in  petrol  prices,  the  lifting  of 
exchange  controls  (which  experts 
believe  will  trigger  a sharp  devalua- 
tion of  the  Venezuelan  currency,  the 
bolivar)  and  u I per  cent  hike-  in 
taxes  on  wholesale  sales  and  luxury 
goods. 

The  plan  should  help  towards  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  with  the 
international  Monetary  Fund.  “We 
have  had  talks  wiLh  the  IMF  in  n cli- 
mate of  great  sincerity  and  respect." 
Caldera  said.  “Multilateral  financial 
organisations  understand  Venez- 
uela's concern  to  give  priority  to  (he 
fight  against  poverty,  and  I think 
our  conversations  will  soon  come  to 
a satisfactory  conclusion." 

Caldera  admitted  that  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  with  the  IMF  was  a 
precondition  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  confidence  in  the  interna- 
tional financial  community.  Such  an 
agreement  would  also  enable  Vene- 
zuela to  obtain  further  credits  worth 
about  $3  billion. 

Juan  Jos6  Marquez,  at  llie  wheel 


The  austerity  plan  includes  a five-fold  Increase  in  the  price  of  petrol  in 
a country  which  once-  boasted  that  fuel  cost  less  than  mineral  water 


of  his  clapped-out  Chevrolet  taxi,  did 
not  rake  long  to  work  out  the  impli- 
cations «f  the  austerity  plan.  From 
now  on.  a tankful  of  petrol  will  cost 
him  five  times  more  than  it  used  to. 
He  has  already  begun  to  pass  on  the 
increase  to  his  customers. 

Tile  fire-fold  rise  in  petrol  price* 
is  the  most  sjxvtaculnr  aspect  of  the 
austerity  plan  — although  the  new 
price  >>l  fom-star  pel  ml  is  still  a 
mere  St)  bolivars  (15c)  a litre,  a fig- 
ure beyond  the  European  motorists 
wildest  dreams. 

In  Veinviipfo.  a country  that  used 
to  boast  that  its  petrol  eusi  less  than 
mineral  water,  petrol  prices  have  al- 
ways been  an  explosive  issue.  Their 
sharp  rise  in  February  1989  set  oft  a 
tidal  wave  of  social  disturbances 
that  left  300  dead.  For  several  days 
now,  the  spectre  of  a rerun  of  those 
events  has  haunted  the  capital. 

“I  hope  nothing  happens,  but  it's 
better  to  take  precautions,"  says 
Maria  Concepcion.  a retired  beauti- 
cian shopping  in  a Caracas  super- 
market. her  trolley  piled  high  with 
food. 

Crowds  of  anxious  consumers 
stocking  tip  on  essentials  "just  in 
case"  have  taken  the  supermarket 
by  storm.  ‘Itiere  are  long  queues  of 
cars  at  filling  stations  because  dri- 
vers are  worried  about  possible  vio- 
lence. Some  are  also  there  just  to 
get  one  last  tankful  of  cheap  petrol. 


Although  the  government  has  not 
heeded  the  suggestion  by  certain 
politicians  that  a slate  of  emergency 
should  be  declared,  it  has  taken 
steps  to  deal  with  possible  unrest. 
On  the  day  of  Caldera's  statement, 
police  patrols  were  stepped  up  in 
Caracas,  and  the  interior  minister. 
Jose  Guillermo  Andueza,  nn- 
nimncrd  that  troops  would  step  in  if 
necessary. 

Tlie  Caldera  government  has 
learnt  the  fesson  of  the  1989  riols 
and  made  a big  effort  to  soften  up 
public  opinion.  Seven  years  ago.  on 
the  crest  of  his  re-election  wave, 
then  President  Carlos  Andres  Perez 
suddenly  announced  an  austerity 
plan  concocted  by  technocrats. 

This  time.  Caldera  asked  his  popu- 
lar new  planning  minister.  Teodoro 
Pelkoff.  to  prepare  public  opinion  for 
the  announcement.  In  recent  weeks 
Pelkoff,  a former  pro-Castroist  ao 
tivist  and  founder  of  the  Movement 
Towards  Socialism,  travelled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
orchestrating  a series  of  leaks  that 
would,  he  hoped,  help  him  to  "sell" 
his  adjustment  plan. 

"it’s  like  peritonitis."  he  ex- 
plained. The  operation  hurts,  con- 
valescence is  difficult,  but  it’s  much 
worse  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 
Without  economic  adjustment,  infla- 
tion would  have  risen  to  150  per 
cent." 


Searching  for  victims  of  the  Balkan  war 


R6my  Ourdan  In  Srebrenica 

Investigators  working  for 

the  International  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  in  The  Hague  last  week 
completed  their  inspection  of  16' 
sites  in  the  Srebrenica  region  of 
eastern  Bosnia,  where  Serb  troops 
executed  and  buried  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims they  had  captured  when  taking 
the  enclave  in  July  1995.  ■ 

The  tribunal  has  already  charged 
Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko 
Mladic,  the  political  and  military 
leaders  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  with 
genocide"  and  "war  crimes"  in  con-1 
section  with  the  Srebrenica  mas-, 
sacres. 

Experts  inspected  a warehouse  in 
Krarica,  where  several  hundred  dis- 
ced prisoners  were  killed  by  ma- 
chine-gun fire  and  grenades,  then 
buried  In  nearby  fields.  Mladic  had 
promised  them  they  would  be 
b^ted  decently.  After  the  fall  of 
between  6,000  and 
. ,00°  men  went  missing,  and  there 
is  much  evidence  that  Mladic  was 


present  in  places  where  massacres 
occurred. 

Tribunal  investigators  take  photo- 
graphs and  videos  of  each  location 
from  every  possible  angle.  When 
they  inspect  a mass  grave,  they 
analyse  die  bones  and  fragments  of 
clothes.  They  thrust  steel  rods  into 
the  ground,  then  sniff  their  tips  to 
see  if  there  is  any  smell  of  human 
flesh. 

They  pursue  their  investigations 
On  the  basis  of  evidence  obtained 
fcofoetimes  from  refugees  who  wit- 
nessed massacres,  but  more  often 
from  survivors  who,  when  mass  ex- 
ecutions took  place,  were  protected 
by  other  people's  bodies  and  later 
managed  to  escape.  Investigators 
also  rely  on  satellite  photographs 
published  by  the  United  States  and 
examine  the  reports  of  journalists 
who  discover  mass  graves.  ■ , 

• It  is  also  their  job  to  establish  ! 
whether  the  Serbs  have  been  trying 
to  cover  up  evidence  of  the  murders 
they  carried  out  last  year.  Accord- 
ing to  reporters  accompanying  the 


investigators,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  “clean  up"  at  least  one  mass 
grave  before  their  visit  last  week. 

Observers  are  increasingly  per- 
plexed by  the  attitude  of  the  multi- 
national force  I-For,  which  has 
firmly  refused  to  guard  the  pre- 
sumed sites  of  mass  graves.  The 
I-For  commander,  Admiral  Leighton 
Smith,  said  the  sites  would  be  kept 
under  surveillance  by  Nato  aircraft,  ’ 
which  would  immediately  detect 
any  attempt  to’dlg  up  bodies. 

However,  no  Nato  report  men- 
tioned the  case  of  one  mass  grave 
inspected  by  investigators,  where 
perfectly  visible  traces  on  the 
groutid  showed  Corpses  had  been 
dug  up  by  mechanical  excavators. 
An  I-For  spokesman  said  its  position 
was  unchanged:  troops' were  not  in 
charge  of  the  security  of  mass 
graves,  but  they  did  guarantee  the 
investigators’  safety.  ■ 1 

The  tribunal's  seven  investigators 
do  travel  round  with  an  I-For  escort 
and  are  put  up  at  American  bases  in 
tlie  area.  Their  movements  ate  kept 


There  is  another  difference  from 
1989:  the  government  is  introducing 
accompanying  measures  to  help  the 
poor.  It  plans  to  spend  a total  of 
$1.75  billion  on  public  transport  sub- 
sidies, free  school  meals  and  aid  for 
old-age  pensioners  and  the  jobless. 

Because  of  rampant  Incompe- 
tence and  corruption  in  the  adminis- 
tration, many  doubt  that  these 
measures  will  be  effective,  and  fear 
that  the  inhabitants'  of  the  ranchos, 
the  slums  overlooking  Caracas,  will 
simply  get  poorer.  "People  aren't 
asking  for  handouts,  they  just  want 
properly  paid  work  so  they  can  eat 
and  feed  their  children,"  says  Fn- 
llter  Matins  Camunas,  who  works  in 
Pelare.  one  of  the  underprivileged 
districts  of  Caracas. 

Nothing  will  soften  tire  blow  that 
the  austerity  plan  will  strike  at  the 
middle  classes.  But  as  one  journalist 
has  pointed  out,  they  are  Ion  scared 
of  another  bloodbath  to  lake  to  the 
streets. 

Government  experts  hope  that 
the  inflationary  upsurge  bound  lo 
be  caused  by  a devaluation  of  the 
bolivar  (its  rate  against  the  dollar 
will  probably  rise  from  nhom  290  to 
■170)  will  not  last  more  than  two 
months.  The  fall  in  consumption 
i hat  will  result  from  the  decrease  in 
consumers'  buying  power  should 
keep  price  rises  down  — always 
assuming  the  government  does  not 
give  in  lo  wage  claims  which  have 
recently  proliferated  in  the  public 
sector. 

Rising  nil  prices  on  the  inter  na- 
tional market  could  not  haw  come 
at  a heller  time  for  Caldera.  An  in- 
crease of  $1  per  barrel  means  $800 
million  extra  annual  income  for 
Venezuela.  Continuing  privatisation 
and  the  opening  of  oilfields  to  for- 
eign companies  will  also  help  to  put 
the  economy  back  on  an  even  keel. 

"Foreign  investors  are  queuing 
up."  Caldera  claimed  in  an  attempt 
to  whip  up  die  confidence  of  Ills 
compatriots.  But  with  uncertain 
times  ahead  Venezuelans  seem  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  their  favourite 
pastime,  betting  oa  the  horses, 
which  last  week  reached  record 
levels. 

(April  17) 


secret  until  the  last  moment,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  attack.  How- 
ever, they  are  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices once  they  start  inspecting  the 
sites  of  executions  or  mass  graves. 
Nor  do  they  get  any  protection 
when  they  venture  into  areas  which 
may  have  been  laid  with  mines. 

“The  Americans  want  to  avoid 
any  Incidents  with  the  Serbs,”  says  a 
European  officer.  "Bill  Clinton  can't 
afford  that  kind  of  thing  during  the 
run-up  to  the  presidential  election."  ' 

Their  next  assignment  will  be  car- 
ried out  to  May.  Investigators i will ' 
use  heavy  equipment  to  exhume 
bodies  from  mass  graves  in  the  Sre- 
brenica area.  It  will  probably  be  Im- 
possible to  draw  up  an  exhaustive:  list  ■ 
of  those  missing,  as  people  trying  to1' 
escape  the  enclave  were  allot  and. 
buried  In  countless  different  spots. 

The  operation  will,  however,  have 
the  merit  of  proving  the  scale  of  die 
massacre,  and  in  particular. to  die 
Seri)  people,  who  are  bombarded  by 
propaganda  from  Pale  and  Belgrade, 
where  the  warlords  that  ordered  the 
"ethnic  cleansing”,  of  Bosnla-Herze- 
govlna  still  rule  the  roost 
(April  16) 


Yesterday's 
man  faces  a 
second  defeat 


Natalie  Nougayr&de 
In  St  Petersburg 

RAISA  is  against  the  whole 
idea,  but  Mikhail  Gorbachov, 
former  lender  of  the  Soviet 
Linion,  thinks  he  1b  in  with  a 
chance  of  becoming  Russia's 
president  for  a second  time, 
even  though  pollsters  expect  him 
to  get  no  more  than  1 per  cent  of 
die  vote  in  the  June  elections. 

Oleg  Remizov,  nged  37,  who 
heads  Gorbachev’s  campaign 
team  in  St  Petersburg,  knows  It 
will  be  an  uphill  struggle: 
“People  have  forgotten 
Gorbachev.  Too  many  negative 
myth 8 have  grown  up  around 
him.  And  the  media  aren’t  inter- 
ested. Glasnont  should  be 
brought  buck,  so  that  television 
starts  bilking  about  him  again." 

What  was  there  to  say  about 
Gorbachev?  After  u moment’s 
hesitation,  Remizov  said:  “They 
could  say  that  he  was  a cultivated 
man,  that  he  thinks  in  global 
terms,  and  (hat  he  could  end  the 
war  in  Chcchenin  — after  all  he 
brought  tire  Afghanistan  conflict 
to  tin  end.  He’s  |>opiilar  in  the 
West,  isn't  he?” 

There  is  indeed  much  goodwill 
towards  Gorbachev  in  Kite  West. 
He  has  an  image  that  sells:  a 
photograph  of  him  hns  been 
used  in  m ad  for  a furniture 
store.  But  tilings  are  different  in 
Russia.  More  than  four  years 
after  stepping  down,  the  archi- 
tect of  perestroika  is  still  identi- 
fied with  “economic  chaos”, 
“uncompleted  reforms”  and 
“the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
Union”  — at  a time  when  others 
are  campaigning  on  the  theme  of 
bringing  back  “Greater  Russia”. 

The  man  who  ended  the  cold 
war  provokes  Irritation  rather 
than  interest.  The  general  feeling 
in  St  Petersburg,  a city  with  a de- 
mocratic and  progressive  image, 
is  that  he  Is  yesterday's  man. 
When  Gorbachev  turned  up 
there  at  the  end  of  March  to 
launch  his  election  campaign, 
the  city’s  mayor,  Anatoly 
Sobchak  (a  professed  supporter 
of  Boris  Yeltsin),  refused  to  see 
him,  and  several  bosses  of  local 
factories  prevented  Gorbachev 
from  meeting  workers. 

Later,  In  the  town  of  Evangorod 
on  the  Estonian  border, 
Gorbachev  faced  a hostile 
crowd.  Since  the  break-up  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Ivangorod  has 
been  sliced  In  half  by  the 
RuBsian-Estonian  border. 

Gorbachev  would  like  to  dis- 
pel the  feeling  among  Russians 
.that  he  was  responsible  for  the  ' 
break-up  of  the  USSR  and  to  put 
h Imselfforward  as  “the  only 
alternative  for  those  who  want 
neither  the  present  regime  tior  a 
return  to  Bolshevik  control”.1 
’.  His  chances  of  success  are 
alepder.  A St  Petersburg  paper. . 
wrofe  reqehtiy:  “The  services 
Gorbachev  rendered  hla  country 
have  already  been  forgotten.  And 
he  hag  hot  yet  been  forgiven  for 
the  mistakes  he  made.  Try  again 
in  four  years’  time,  Mikhail  : 
Sergeyevich!"  ' 1 

(April  12)  . 


20  XeHIonde  /FRANCE 


A life  in  the  news 

Corine  Lesnes  on  Marinette  Revillon,  an  indefatigable 
local  reporter,  who  was  murdered  earlier  this  year 


IN  THE  days  when  they  both 
worked  as  reporters  for  the 
same  small  paper  in  the  work- 
ing-class Paris  suburb  of  Argenteuil, 
Christiane  Delalay  often  used  to  say 
to  Marinette  Revillon:  “You  write 
like  Victor  Hugo."  What  reminded 
her  of  Hugo  was  not  so  much 
Marinette's  style  as  her  quite  un- 
stoppable pen. 

Wien  a story  of  strictly  local  in- 
terest came  up  — even  as  local  as 
someone's  dog  being  run  over  or  a 
stray  cat  being  found  — Marinette 
would  embark  on  her  investigations 
with  tremendous  gusto.  She  had  to 
find  out  everything  about  the  dog;  if 
it  were  a cat,  she  would  often  end  up 
adopting  it 

She  had  been  a nurse  during  the 
last  war  and  never  married.  At  one 
point  she  looked  after  25  cats,  which 
she  would  call  in  to  eat  at  her  two- 
room  ground-floor  flat  in  Rue  de 
1'Ablte-Ruellan.  As  she  never 
cooked  and  so  had  no  leftovers,  she 
served  them  tins  of  petfood  kindly 
provided  by  the  local  Rotary  Club, 
whose  members  had  a soft  spot  for 
the  reporter  who  never  missed  any 
of  their  annual  general  meetings. 

By  the  time  Marinette  retired 
from  journalism  at  the  age  of  75,  she 
had  reduced  her  family  of  cats  to  a 
more  manageable  size.  And  when 
she  was  murdered  earlier  this  year 
at  the  age  of  34,  she  was  believed  to 
have  only  one  cat,  a tiny  animal  that 
looked  like  a kitten  but  had  simply 
never  grown  in  aize.  Once,  when  it 
was  injured,  Marinette  had  managed 
to  sew  it  up.  The  cat  was  never  found 
after  her  death.  Perhaps  it  bolted 
after  witnessing  the  unspeakable. 

Once  site  was  assigned  to  a story, 
Marinette  worked  indefatigably.  If 


necessary  she  would  get  up  at  2am 
to  go  and  see  for  herself,  arriving  on 
her  Vglosolex  moped  in  the  wake  of 
the  police  van.  She  knew  everyone, 
and  everyone  talked  freely  to  her. 
The  police  were  not  surprised  to  see 
her  plying  her  way  through  subur- 
ban streets  at  night.  Often  they 
would  drive  her  back  home  after 
she  had  done  her  reporting. 

Sometimes  they  even  picked  her 
up  at  home  before  going  to  the 
scene  of  the  crimte  and  making  their 
routine  report  on  the  body  of  the 
victim  or  the  stolen  moped.  She 
would  take  that  opportunity  to  get 
them  talking  so  she  could  keep  up 
with  the  latest  local  events. 

That  was  her  secret,  the  lesson 
she  passed  on  to  the  young  people 
she  talked  to  at  youth-club  fetes, 
which  she  covered  each  year  with 
unflagging  enthusiasm.  Some  of  her 
spellbound  listeners  were  even 
inspired  by  her  to  take  up  a career 
in  the  media.  She  told  them  that  a 
good  reporter  always  has  to  come 
back  from  covering  a story  with  at 
least  two  lines  of  inquiry. 

Police  officers  would  never  have 
dared  lie  to  Marinette.  Although  she 
did  not  terrorise  them,  it  would 
probably  be  accurate  to  say  that  she 
had  tamed  them.  She  had  a terrier- 
like  persistence.  She  would  drop  in 
at  the  Argenteuil  police  station 
every  day  without  foil,  “to  see  if 
there  wasn't  a little  something”, 
says  Robert  Broussard,  until  re- 
cently one  of  France's  most  cele- 
brated police  detectives  and  now  a 
prefect  At  the  time,  in  I960,  he  was 
still  only  a low-grade  officer  in 
charge  of  clerical  work  and  keeping 
the  police  station's  coal  stove  going. 

Broussard  spent  only  a year  in 
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Keeping  in  touch  . . . Marinette  Revillon  with  friends  and  (below) 
still  reporting  on  local  news  well  into  her  70s 


Argenteuil  but  has  never  forgotten 
Marinette:  “She  belonged  to  a breed 
of  reporters  that  has  disappeared. 
We  would  never  have  presumed  to 
try  and  pull  the  wool  over  her  eyes." 

He  attended  her  funeral  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  even  though  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  intermlnisterial 
committee  meeting  in  Paris.  About 
1,000  people  were  present  in  the 
church  of  Saint-Denys  in  Argenteuil, 
including  the  local  mayor,  a member 
of  parliament  and  many  high-rank- 
ing police  officers  and  firemen,  all  of 
whom  had  been  shocked  by  the 
violence  of  her  death. 

Because  she  worried  about  miss- 
ing a good  story,  Marinette  never 
took  a holiday.  Any  piece  of  informa- 
tion withheld  from  her  at  9am  would 
be  the  subject  of  further  question- 
ing by  her  at  noon,  and  then  again  at 
2pm,  until  the  person  being  grilled 
simply  gave  in. 

In  those  days,  gen  was  more 
readily  available  to  local  reporters. 
They  were  still  allowed  to  consult 
the  log-book  at  the  police  station; 
late  at  night,  they  would  often  still 
be  around  when  officers  opened  food 
parcels  sent  up  from  die  provinces 
by  their  families  and  they  would  fin- 
ish their  working  day  at  the  emer- 
gency ward  of  the  local  hospital. 

The  railway  network  had  just  been 
extended  and  train  crashes  were 
quite  common.  When  they  hap- 
pened, Marinette's  friend  Delalay 
would  go  and  take  photographs. 
She  remembers  how  victims  some- 
times had  the  top  of  their  heads  cut 
off  “like  a boiled  egg".  Then  there 
was  the  case  of  the  leopard  tliat 
escaped  from  Ermont  Zoo  and  was 
caught  by  the  fire  brigade.  That  was 
the  kind  of  thing  that  got  reported 
in  the  paper  in  the  days  before 
housing  estates  mushroomed  in  the 
suburbs. 

The  legend  of  Marinette  was 
eventually  perpetuated  through  a 
kind  of  “oral  tradition”,  In  the  words 
of  one  inspector.  Many  years  after 
she  had  retired,  she  still  came  to 
have  lunch  at  the  police  station  can- 
teen. The  police  knew  she  was  poor 
and  paid  for  her  meal. 

At  the  age  of  84  she  was  still 
living  in  her  small  flat  giving  on  to  a 
cul-de-sac  behind,  a cate  , in  the  old 
quarter  of  Argenteuil.  Through  a 
broken  window,  it  is  still  possible  .to 
fcee  pale  floral  wallpaper  of  the  kind 
usually  found  in  cheap  old  hotels. 
There  is  a still  life  on  the  wall,  and. 
on  the  floor  a . pile , of , unopened 
newspapers  — a sad  epitaph  to  the. 
dead  reporter.  . , 

: When  ,Maripette  finished  work 
on  a story  and  wrote  her  article— - 
in  longhand  , she  would  deliver ! 
each  story  herself,  leaping  on.  to  her 
moped  and  dropping  it  off  at 
whichever  newspaper  ..  she  was 
working  for  at  the  time,  L'Ayenir  or . 
L'EchoduVal-d’Oise.!,.  ; , -i.  • . . 


She  was  such  a tiny  woman  (only 
1.50m  tall)  that  at  first  glance  all 
people  could  see  was  a crash  helmet 
perched  on  the  moped.  Later  on, 
when  she  was  already  over  60,  she 
decided  to  take  her  driving  test  and 
buy  a car. 

By  then  she  had  joined  a bigger 
paper,  Le  Parisien  (which  has  local 
editions),  and  was  earning  better 
money.  After  having  worked  for 
more  than  20  years  as  a stringer, 
without  ever  being  declared  as  full- 
time, she  finally  got  her  press  card. 

People  wondered  if  she  ever  re- 
ally learnt  how  to  drive:  after  several 
accidents,  the  garage  man  said  her 
Fiat  500  was  n write-off  — which  it 
was  not  — and  to  everyone’s  great 
relief  Marinette  at  last  decided  to 
give  up  driving. 


NO  ONE  knew  much  about 
her  private  life.  Like  some 
rather  aloof  chatelaine,  she 
shrouded  her  Russian  childhood  in 
secrecy.  Her  grandmother  had  been 
first  dressmaker  at  the  royal  court. 
Her  father  was  manager  of  the  tsnr's 
country  estate. 

After  the  Russian  i ■evolution,  she 
and  her  parents  had  to  flee  Ash- 
khabad, capital  of  Turkmenistan. 
That  experience  explained  her  viru- 
lent and  lifelong  nnti-coinmunisiu, 
which  led  her  to  wage  a campaign 
against  Aigenteuil's  communist 
council. 

She  explained  (he  fncl  Mint  she 
never  married  by  saying  she  had 
been  “let  down".  Some  wlui  knew 
her  well  traced  her  disappoint  men! 
to  the  thirties,  when  Marie- 
Madeleine  Revillon  (she  had  not  yel 
become  Marinette)  wns  n young 
Parisienne  who  wore  hats  and  silk 
stockings  and  consorted  with  nil  an- 
tique dealer  who  sported  a prepos- 
terous aristocratic  title. 

In  1977  Le  Parisien  gave  her  a 
retirement  party.  A photograph 
shows  the  editor-in-chief  on  a ros- 
trum. He  is  clearly  congratulating 
Marinette  on  her  career.  But  her 
teeth  are  clenched:. from  her  point 
of  view,  she  was  being  rushed  into 
early  retirement 

She  was  an  obsessive  journalist 
who  could  not  kick  the  habit  She 
could  still  be  seen  at  the  age  of  76 
taking  the  train  to  Pontoise,  where 
she  would  hand  in  her  column  to 
L’Echo,  the  paper  founded  in  1888 
by  Victor.  Paquet,  an  industrialist 
who  supported  Alfred  Dreyfus  and 
was  fascinated  by  modernity.  . • 

It  was  L’Echo  that  published  what 
was  to  become  a world  scoop  — a 
report,  in  its.  issue  dated  August  7, 
1890,  on  the  death1  of  Vincent  Van 
Gogh  at  Auvers-surOise. 

: According  to  the  paper's  editor,; 
Jean-Frangols  Qup&quier,  that  kind 
of  story  would  no  longer  getinto  the 
paper.  Nowadays  reporters  are  ex- 
pected to  make  do  with  the  handful 
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of  “incidents"  that  police  spokes- 
men deign  to  pass  on  to  them.  The 
crime  rate  in  the  Vnl-ri'Oise  dtparte- 
incut  is  not  even  published. 

‘They’re  trying  to  hush  up  every- 
day delinquency,"  Dup/iquier  says 
angrily.  "It's  the  only  subject  of  con- 
versation in  Argenteuil,  niul  people 
wonder  why  they're  the  only  ones  to 
talk  about  it." 

Old  age  eventually  caugliL  up 
with  Marinette.  She  was  not  able  to 
write  as  quickly  as  she  used  to.  She 
tended  to  hand  in  her  column  late. 
The  editor  of  L’Echo  would  say  that 
it  did  not  mailer  and  that  he  would 
publish  it  in  a later  issue.  Then,  one 
day,  Marinette  stopped  writing  alto- 
gether and  settled  into  the  routine 
of  a little  old  woman  living  in  a run- 
down suburb. 

Marinette  ended  up  not  going  out 
any  more.  In  the  evening  she  would 
fall  asleep  in  front  of  her  television 
set,  with  the  lights  on  and  the  front 
door  unlocked.  When  the  cafe  next 
door  was  still  being  run  by  Roger, 
she  would  sometimes  go  and  sit 
there  fora  bit. 

Roger  knew  what  kind  of  person 
she  was.  He  remembered  all  those 
parking  tickets  she  managed  to  get 
cancelled  through  her  connections 
at  the  police  station,  anti  the  way 
she  rendered  services  to  readers, 
interceding  on  their  behalf  at  the 
prefecture.  She  would  even  plead 
with  examining  magistrates  on  be- 
half of  this  or  that  youngster  who 
had  got  into  trouble  with  the  law. 

The  Portuguese  who  look  over 
the  cafe  a year  ago  probably  looked 
down  tin  her.  To  them  she  must 
have  seemed  just  an  ordinary  and 
rather  uncommunicative  old  woman 
who  drunk  nothing  but  lea.  ’Hie  cafe 
owner  ordered  a few  teabags  just  to 
cater  for  her  needs. 

In  the  old  days,  Marinette  would 
have  got  n story  out  of  the  way  the 
cafe  had  changed  under  new  owner- 
ship: inking  on  a fresh  coat  of  blue 
paint  ami  customers  of  a different 
kind,  men  who  (lashed  gold 
watches,  tattoos  and  mobile  phones 
ami  stood  out  against  the  local 
habitues,  old-age  pensioners  like 
Ahmed,  Hebert  ami  Olivier.  Hut 
Marinette  had  lost  her  sense  of  ob- 
servation. 

On  January  12,  the  patron  of  the 
cafe  invited  40  or  so  of  his  males  for 
a celebration.  litter  quest ioned  by 
poliee,  they  were  cleared  of  any 
involvement  in  wluit  happened  that 
night.  The  patron  noticed  some- 
thing suspicious  going  on  in  tliccul- 
de-sne.  lie  did  not  dare  go  into 
Marinette's  tint,  hut  he  did  call  the 
fire  brigade. 

The  old  woman  wns  still  breath- 
ing when  help  arrived.  She  wa9 
kneeling  as  if  she  had  been  tor- 
tured. Her  ribs  were  broken  and  her 
face  slashed.  And  scattered  all 
around  her  there  were  whole  hand- 
fuls of  white  hnlr.  The  police  found 
her  television  set  abandoned  a few 
hundred  metres  away. 

They  said  they  thought  the  mur- 
der had  been  committed  by  a drug 
addict  desperate  for : cash.  ■ 'Hiey 
promised  to  pursue  the  case  vigor' 
ously,  but  more  than  two  months 
after  the  event,  and  despite  Mari- 
nette’s excellent  relations  with  the 
force,  they  have  made  no  headway.-1 

Rushed  to  Argenteuil  hospital. 
Marinette  finally  died  at  2anV victim1 
of  a particularly  vicious  irony  of  fata1 
(March  24-25) 
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An  American  in  Bath 


Lucy  Hodges  meets  the 
American  chief  of  Bath 
University,  who  is  Intent 
on  US-Inspired  reform 

/S  HIGHER  education  in  Britain 
suffering  from  galloping  Ameri- 
canisation? The  question,  so  vex- 
ing to  so  many  who  link  rising 
student  numbers  with  falling  stan- 
dards. doesn’t  faze  Professor  David 
Vandelinde,  the  American  vice- 
chancellor  of  Bath  University,  and 
the  first  American  to  be  headhunted 
from  across  the  Atlantic  to  run  a 
Bnhsh  higher  education  institution 
Of  course  there’s  a connection 
between  more  students  and  lower 
standards,  he  says,  gazing  serenely 
over  the  rain-sodden  hills  around 
Bath  from  his  plush  v-c  suite.  “It 
doesn't  take  a rocket  scientist  to  de- 
tect that  if  you  dip  lower  into  the 
pool  of  applicants  you're  going  to 
have  weaker  students  on  average 
than  if  you  didn’t.” 

What  matters,  according  to  Van- 
delmde.  who  has  three  degrees 
from  Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
the  hi-tech  private  institution  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  who  was  engineer- 
ing dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  Baltimore  for  15  years,  is  not 
whether  the  quality  of  the  intake 
has  slipped  a bit  but  whether  stu- 
dents are  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a higher  education.  Any  in- 
dustrialised country  wanting  to  sur- 
nve  in  today's  fiercely  competitive 
global  economy  needs  to  educate  as 
much  of  its  population  to  as  high  a 
level  as  |K>ssible.  he  thinks. 


k*?  9uestj°n,  if  one  accepts 
the  American  way,  is  how  to  fund  a 
30  per  cent  participation  rate  in 
higher  education,  which  is  what  the 
UK  has  today.  When  Britain  was 
putting  only  an  elite  6 per  cent 
through  higher  education  in  the 
1960s,  cost  was  not  an  issue.  Today 

IL  IS* 

Professor  Vandelinde,  aged  53,  is 
careful  to  sound  as  positive  as  he 
can  about  his  adopted  country.  But 
nes  pretty  amazed  no  one  com- 
plained about  the  way  higher  educa- 
tion used  to  be  funded  — with  so 
much  being  spent  on  so  few.  The 
challenge  today  is  to  find  new  ways 
to  finance  a larger  system,  one 
which  includes  the  old  polytechnics 
and  many  more  students. 

And  that  means  keeping  the  high 
quality  of  the  British  system  where 
possible,  particularly  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  students  and  lec- 
turers, but  finding  more  cash 
through  antipodean  or  US  funding 
arrangements.  The  great  merit  of 
uie  Australian  income-contingent 
loan  repayments,  whereby  gradu- 
ates pay  back  the  cost  of  their 
higher  education  in  relation  to  in- 
come, is  that  it  is  fair,  provides  ac- 
cess and  is  easy  to  understand.  By 
contrast,  American  funding  of  stu- 
dents is  hideously  complicated,  a 
patchwork  of  schemes  that  has 
evolved  over  the  years.  “But  we 
should  look  at  what  goes  on  in 
North  America  loo."  Vandelinde  ar- 
gues. 

As  an  American  who  was  edu- 
cated by  and  taught  in  two  of  the 
most  dlite  private  universities,  Van- 
delinde is  n bit  embarrassed  about  I 
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the  sky-high  fees  charged  by  the 
top  US  universities  — more  than 
8100,000  a year  for  a place  at  Har- 
vard. for  example.  He  believes,  how- 
ever. m institutions  charging  for  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. because  that  is  the  only  way  a 
mass  system  of  higher  education 
can  be  financed. 

“If  we’re  going  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand access,  we’re  going  to  have  to 
go  to  a system  where  the  people 
who  benefit  are  going  to  share  in 
die  cost"  That  has  to  be  done  in  an  I 


equitable  way,  he  believes,  which 
means  students  paying  according  to 
their  ability  to  pay.  What  the  British 
don  l seem  to  understand  is  that  the 
prestigious  private  universities  in 
the  US  really  tlo  take  students  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  pay  he 
says. 

They  do  so  by  stitching  together 
financial  packages  — a mixture  of 
loans,  grants,  scholarships  and  jobs 
on  campus  — and  they  charge  more 
to  those  who  can  pay  to  support 
those  who  can’t. 


At  Bath,  where  he  has  been  in 
charge  since  1992,  Vandelinde  has 
been  busy  making  changes.  A for- 
mer college  of  applied  technology, 
Bath  was  slow  to  adopt  modular  de- 
grees, but  Vandelinde  has  pushed 
that  development  along.  In  recent 
years  the  university  has  been  build- 
ing its  research  base. 

On  the  administrative  front  he 
has  introduced  better  keeping  of  fi- 
nancial  records  “so  we  know  what 
different  things  cost”,  he  says. 
There  has  been  a gradual  restruc- 
tunng  of  the  central  administration, 
and  a continuous  watch  on  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  research.  “We 
have  been  quite  aggressive  in  per- 
suading people  to  take  early  retire- 
ment,” he  snys 

The  university  is  currently  under- 
going a big  physical  redevelopment 
costing  s>75  million,  which  includes 
new  sports  facilities,  as  well  as  reno- 
vated halls  of  residence  and  new 
buildings  for  the  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  departments. 

, e money  came  from  the  National 
Lottery,  the  Higher  Education 
funding  Council  and  the  private 
sector.  Vandelinde  thinks  his  job 
will  increasingly  be  concerned  with 
lund-raising. 

All  of  which  shows  how  far  a 
British  university  has  gone  down 
the  American  road.  Will  Vandelinde 
stay  in  his  adoptive  country?  No,  he 
says.  ‘"It  would  not  be  in  my  inter- 
ests or  those  of  the  university  for 
me  to  stay  for  ever."  A committed 
baseball  fan,  Vandelinde  expects  to 
return  to  the  United  States  one  day, 
but  does  not  know  whether  that  will 
be  in  two  to  three  or  five  to  six 
years’  time.  When  he  feels  home- 
sick he  can  watch  CNN  and  major 
league  baseball  on  his  satellite  TV 
For  now.  he  has  a job  to  do  in  Bath, 


British  Tourist  Authority 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES  IN  BRITAIN 
1996-2006 

There  could  well  be  a number  of  conferences  due  to 
take  place  in  Britain  in  the  next  few  years  which  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  work  or  specific  interest,  but  of 
which  you  are  unaware.  This  is  why  British  Tourist 
Authority  has  produced  International  Conference  in 
Britain  1996-2006  - a calendar  of  600+  international 
conferences,  with  dates  venues  and  contacts.  This  cal- 
endar Is  available  FREE  OF  CHARGE  to  overseas 

enquiries. 

Just  fex your  request  to:  . ’ 

Pat  Moore  , 

British  Convention  and  Incentives  Bureau 
British  Iburist  Authority 
Tnames  Tower,  Blacks  Road,  London  W0  9EL 
Tel  0181  563  3253  Fax  0181  663  3153 
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MSc  in  International  Policy 


Delivered  In  four  three-week  residential  learning  periods  over  two 
years,  this  MSc  Is  for  people  like  you,  In  organisations  with  an 
International  view.  The  first  visit  is  In  November  and  enrolment 
continues  until  October.  We  particularly  welcome  applications  from 
women. 

The  MSc  is  for  people  who  wane  to  make  sense  of  their  contribution 
to  the  world  and  who  would  (Ike  to  learn  whilst  maintaining  career 
and  other  responsibilities.  Modules  Include:  World  Futures, Wbrid 
Economy.  Nation  Sate  and  International  Policy,  Understanding  the 
Policy  Process.  International  Organisations,  and  Skills  for  Policy. 

For  further  details,  phase  contact' 

Graduate  Course  Secretariat  (gwM),  School  for  Policy 
Studies,  University  of  Bristol,  Rodney  Lodge,  Grange  Road. 

.,  Bristol.  BS8  4EA.  UK,  TUr  +44,1  (7,9741 1 17 
Fasti +44  1 17  973  7308. 

. Entrance  retirements:  2nd  dais  Honours  Degree  or  equivalent 
professional  qualifications  and/or  experience; 

• An  international  centre  for  education  and  wealth  • 


POSTGRADUATE 
_ STUDENTSHIPS  1996/97 

. nMTHara?  Nominations  are  invited  for  a limited  num- 
ber of  full-time  studentships  (tenable  for  3 years),  open  to 
outstanding  cantjldafesfrom  all  countries,  fer  postgtaduate' 

S'r^iStudy:'?ii  ^e  University  of  Stratliijlydi,' 

Studentships  normally  offer  a maintenance  allowance  equiv-' 

?^«071Ii^ea^l.Counc!l7at68,<£5'19°  p°r  »»»“<*>  ii> 

■1996/97).  Candidates  seeking,  nomination  for  an  award 
should  contact  the  appropriate  Head  of  Department" b&te  • 
.the  closing  date,  31  May  1996.  Nomination  forma'  aftaJf 
able  from  Departments;  Further  details  are  available  from 
Registry-General  (Scholarships).  10  Richntoiid  St/eet 
Glasgow,  G11XQ.  Fax  No.  0141 5525860, ' 


Fixed-term  Lectureship 
in  Polish  Economics 

The  School  of  European  Studies  and  the  Sussex 

racremBHEFC?E»U,hiriSIaVlnB  bo?n  aUDCeB9™  to  the 
= „.ErC(E)  b,d(*ing  exercise  In  Former  Sovret 

oSfi  Eio'?^Tflno®,UKdte3  in,ond  lo  1111  ,hB  abowo 

P?*.  !°islart  in  October  1998.  The  successful 
f.n5««rtJTO!JW  L"]dBrtako  research,  would  teaoh  at 
and  PD®,9radu«te  levels,  would  teach 
specialist  short  courses  and  supervise  native 
language  and  area  studies  In  Polish/Poland. 

wm  ba  on  toe  Lecturer  grads  A 
far  5.  ,0  ,E19'a4®  Par  annum  (under  review), 

Joint  iC  to  lh8/lral  toslance  and  attached 

sse  -ejss 
mad8  ioiho  DMn  ihe 


; are  available  from  Me  Supra  QhanI, 

Personnel  Office,  Sussex  House, 

°t.S.U®“OX'  Palmer, Brighton  UNIVERSITY  OF 
BN1  9RH.  Tel:  (01273)  67B202.  (TV.  t . j 

E-mail:  S.G haniQeuasex.ao.uk  I'TStfv* 

Closing  date:  20  May  1996! 

Promoting  Excellence  In  Teaching, 

Learning  And  Research.  x/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employor.  , , S (JSSf 


SUSSEX 

1' 'AT*  S K I O ITT  OH 


SENIOR  iaCTURER/LEGTURER 


“■■fTWir un  rhe  Lcctunr *duX15JE4?,Cl93« neon 
..  .the  ScnW  tccturcripilc  £27,7*7-£31  jS?  p.-^dtrS^,"' 

: Exrtcr.  B*wr  EX4 

(01392)  2^3  JW)  orcauV IPowpnB  IOcxcterjc.uk  quoting 
reference .jkj,  4069.  Closing  dare  13  Ata)-19y6,  . 

. KxttlUtictU Emulation  d-JU rtflrib  5 

Equal  Opportunist* Employer.  ..  -■  i,  , 


UMVLRSITV' 

^/EXETER. 


22  ACADEMIC  POSTS  & COURSES 
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»'f  v nip 

*§  % 


Department  / Politics 


MA  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RESOURCES  & DEVELOPMENT 

by  essays  pirn  Di&scnniion. 

MAIN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
An  II  month  full  lime  programme  [also  available  par.  lime]  which  « an|h«s  key  aspect 

or  these  developments  is  also  covered,  giving  ihe  oppottuniiy  lo  situule  theoretical  knowledge  in  empinenl  enw  . 

MA  IN  DEMOCRATIC  STUDIES 

i-  ■ « *-jse-i!£2S21  SU9J&£.UBL*  ££K « 


-*■  * — — * - 

eligibility  to  apply  Tor  nn  ESRC  award. 

PHD  RESEARCH 

Parliament.  Regional  specialisms  include  Europe.  North  America.  South  East  Awn  and  Africa. 

Aprils  +mH  wvflr  /»;  The  MM*  Seen*,*  <*»"”*  tfM t^oilT^Z: 
jar  mi  ,,ppl„  iitum  farm  ,uul  further  detail*,  ur  leh-plhwe:  +4-1  (0)  IIJ  2.U  4.W.  *».*■«  n«  «.  ... 

E-uniil  r.r.htish  ® lertls . tic.  uk 

Promoting  excellence  in  teaching , learning  and  research. 


1 ^ 


Lecturer/Senior  Lecturer  in 
Health  Education  and  Health 
Promotion 


Faculty  of  Health  and  Social  Care 

up  to  £28,931  Ref  HE/HSC 
You  wiH  be  expected  to  contribute  to  teaching  on  the 
International  Postgraduate  Diptoma/M.Sc  in  Health 
Education  and  Health  Promotion  and  toe  DiplEC  lor 
Developing  Countries.  You  will  also  be  required  to  teach 
health  promotion  modules  on  oiher  courses  wlihln  the 
Faculty.  You  will  be  expected  to  make  an  active 
contribution  to  the  research  activities  oi  tha  health 
education  team  and  should  be  willing  lo  undertake 
overseas  consultancy.  Active  involvement  In  the 
development  oi  short  course  programmes  will  be 
expected.  You  must  have  a Postgraduate  quailllcaikm,. 
preferably  In  health  promotion,  nnd  teaching  experience. 
Relevant  work  experience  In  overseas  contexts  Is  highly 
desirable. 

Further  details  and  application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Faculty  of  Health  and  8oola1  Care, 

Leeds  Metropolitan  University, 

Calve  day  Street,  Leeds  LSI  SHE, 
tel  (0113)  2 S3  2000  ext  3BB9. 

Closing  date  10  Msy  1906. 

Promoting  quality  teaching  and 
research  of  value  to  society.  jm  Equal  oncnwfM  bkfkww 


TEACHER  WANTED 

for  Cross-Cultural  Studies 

The  International  People's  College  (I  PC)  In  Denmark  is 
looking  for  a teacher  from  the  Americas  or  South  East  Asia 
to  teach  on  cross-cultural  and  regional  studies  for  a period 
of  one  year  starting  1.  Sept  1998,  with  the  possibility  of 
extension  for  another  year.  Academic  background  in 
anthropology,  sociology  or  ecology  with  an  Interdisciplinary 
approach. 

IPC  Is  a residential  college  run  under  the  ausplcles  of  the 
Danish  Mlnlstery  of  education.  100  students  and  staff  from 
20-30  nations.  English  Is  the  working  language. 

Applications  with  CV,  references.  malHng  addess, 
ptwne/fax  numbers  Bhould  reach  IPC  by  13  May  1998. 

The  International  People's  College 

Montebello  Alia  1.  DK-3000  Helslngor,  Denmark 
Tei.  (45)  49213361,  Fax:  (45)  49212128 
E-mail:  Jpo3000d@oybernet.dk 


Cranfield 

f UNIVERSIT 


University  of  the 
Ml  West  of  England 

BRISTOL 

Opportunities  for  Undergraduate  and  Postgraduate 
Study  In  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and  Social  Science. 

Full  and  part-time  study: 


• Economics 

• Politics 

• Sociology  ■ 

• Environmental  Issues 

• European  Social  Studies 

• Gender  Studies 
■ History 

• International  Studies 
« Social  Policy 


Information  Systems 
MSc  Ecology  & Society 
(Social  Science) 

MSc  International 

Business  Economics 
MSc  Politics  (The  Theory 
& Practice  of 
Democracy) 

MSc  Social  Sciences 


For  details  and  eppy  of  our  b rochure: 

Faculty  of  Economics  am)  Social  Science,  UWE  Bristol,  Frenchay 
Campus,  Coldharfopur  Lane,  Bristol  BS161QY..  - 
Tel:  +44  (0)  117  $76  38W,  Faxi  +44  (0)  117  976  3870. 


/ UNIVERSITY 

Applications  are  Invited  from  suitably  oualified  candidates 
witn  Engineering  or  Scientific  backgrounds  for  the 
following  MSc  courses: 

Aerodynamics 
Aerospace  Vehicle  Design 
Astronautics  and  Space  Engineering 
Computational  Fluid  Dynamics 
Electronic  System  Design 
- Flight  Dynamics  ; 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  i Ian  Outram 
(i.outramQcranffeld.BcMk)  Admissions  Officer, 
College  1 of'  Aeronautics,  Cranfield  ' University, 
Bedfordshire  MK43  0AL..  Tel:  01234  760111  Ext;  6214. 
The  CoA  Prospectus  Ib  on  http://vww.cranfleldac.uk/coa 

College  of  Aeronautics 

• . Cran?*M  liHfwrafly  & m rxtvfi  dwfly 
i fleriuj  n (nUnefnannerftriHMtdi  pIwvIIok,  , 


TbpteMvour  Bdvttteement  ' 

Tel  +44  (0)  181  834  8686  FBt  +44  (0)  161  836  4496 


iL^icester 

University 


Established  in  l%h,  ihe  Centre  for  Mass  Communication 
Research  (CMCRl  i>  one  of  the  world’s  oldest.  best 
known  centres  of  media  schnl.irship. 


i 


MA  IN  MASS. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Distance  Learning 


This  Is  n part-time.  2 year  dislaitcc  learning  course,  for 
every  niedin  professional  nnd  student  of  media  issues. 
Courses  commence  April  nnd  September. 

Key  course  themes  include: 

• power,  regulation  and  competition  in  media  industries 
■ global  media,  local  resistance 

• language  ami  image  in  media  texts 

• media  and  politics,  gender  rate  and  family 

• "reading"  the  media,  audiences  and  reception 

• issues  in  media  management,  training,  ethics 

• theory  and  methodology  in  media  research 

Study  by  disunite  learning  with  Leicester  University: 

• the  only  UK  distance  learning  MA  m mass 

communications 

• minimal  disruption  to  employment  or  family 

• high  cpi.ilily  lexis  nnd  AV  makri.iU 

• prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide 

• occasional  weekend  or  dav  schools  (UK  and  other 
selected  countries!  • voluntary 

Assessment  is  Hy  assignment,  examin  itioit  and 
dissertation.  Cnndidutes  should  hold  n good  ln-noufs 
degree  or  equivalent.  Applicants  with  relevant 
professional  exjuTieuce  and  liaise  ju-t  graduating  will 
also  be  considered.  Candidates  for  whom  linglixh  is  mil 
a flm  language  should  have 
evidence  of  goixl  pnifiency 
in  English. 

For  course  brochure  and 

application  forms,  con  met  f) 

The  Secreinry,  «|uuting  vyj- 

ref  Di;<;\V42%,  UMC.R,  ^ 

University  ur  Leicester, 

104  Regent  Rond, 

Leicester  LEI  71.T.  UK.  I] 

Tel:  +44  116  252  5275.  v 

Fnxt  +44  1 16  252  5276.  ._  omuira’s 


Promoting  excellence  in 
University  teaching  and 
research 


Thf  Qi'p.iin’s 
AnNIVRRSARY  PHIZBS 


W Staffordshire 
&S  II  N I V V.  K M I 1 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  POLITICS 

Applications  aiu  invilml  he  M.llxl  .«kI  ! 1i.l».  h'mmuJ pm  -iih!  Urn  Itilkwwng 

touKhl  ptogMaiiiio'.: 

MA  International  notations  tl  !iW:  irrmi»ti.ml  [|i£l 

Courses  inclmkr.  Ihn  rtiimtliri  a I *v  I uiii.y  Aiufr  ,llG, . ■ 

Analysis;  Woikl  Fi-onuiuy;  I mrii'ii  I'ula  v.  lnlriiiatirui.il  Secunly;  a .m.  n » 

PocHlc;  Npllanullsni;  tail  tixupe;  l it.  Ilx’rev. 

™oL^°lnchirto!  nOTLtainwnl  PulirJos  ami  hiK.lira;  liMial  IVftfy  AnolyaisToie'r' 
Aid;  Airica;  Mexico;  tiumloi  A Uwtoliiw'iil:  Ifcnal  Sustain.  iMly;  Cnmww* 
TechnotoRlcfll  Chamje;  Work!  Tciaxaiiy.  S.Asla:  Until  leume. 

^Cwasas  rncludo.  CtoMooHOS  to  the  State:  Aibanccd  Political  Thcmy;  NalonaIsn’' 
Hie  EU;  US  1'olllir.s;  Rrllisli  I’olitli  s;  Pusl  tUmaninst  Pnlrtic-.;  I ihonit  and  non- 
Liberal Phrtosophy; OcnKRialr  llmiry. 

Scholarships:  A liinltod  immlinr  ul  lullcn'.t  'aluJ.iidno'i  am  jvail.ible.  wow* 
students  may  apply  lor  IOXichksioiioI  Ines 

Further  detaUi:  Sheila  Benlilord.  School  of  Social 

University,  Collage  Road,  Stoho-on-TtenL  ST4  2DE.  Tel.  (0I782U 

Fax  (01782)  294B56.  E.Mall  3STAMR®Staffi.Ac.UK  Iploato  quota  ref. 

Sla  I lord  shuts  University  Is  an  exempt  chanty  promoting  acressibte  excelence  n . 
educalion  "** 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEICESTER 

Cantra  for  Rflaaerch  Into  Snort  6nd  • 

MSc  In  the  Sociology  of  8port  > |,( 

and  Sports  Management 

(by  distance  learning) 

Did  you  know  lhal  you  can  now  study  lor  a Masters  degree  frem.a 
world  renowned  UrVverelty  sports  research  centre? 

Hie  Centre  (or  Research  Into  Sport  and  Society  off  era  leisure  • . ■ 
professionals,  physical  educationalists  and  those  with  an  InWSSt 
sport  tha  opportunity  to  study  from  home  on  thls  unlque  2 y».^  ; 
lime  course.  Course  materials  Include  comprehensive  reedngB?™.  ■ . 
video  [eohres  from  over  one  hundred  Inlematfonal  experts.  P^00^.  ; 
I in  a format  taltored  to  meet  a wide  variety  of  Interests  end  news-  < 

For  further  details  write  to:. 

The  Secretary  (QW)  JSo’: 

CR88  University  of  Leicester  . ; jJKT.  I 

14  Salisbury  Road  Leicester  LEI  7RQ  UK  •’  ■i-  w-ci. 

tel:  44-118-282-6929,  fax:  44-118-282-3720  1 
e-mail:  mameialceater.aCiUk 

•Pmmolina  excellence  In  University  teacNna  and  research*  ■ 
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Faculty  of  Ar  ts 


Masters  Course 

Television  for  Development 
Community  Drama  for  Development 

the  North  and  Sou*' » ^e«  **  °PPortun'7  for  itudencs  from 

the  processes  of  development  ^ " to0'*  for 

year  courses  link  development,  cufrural  Jdtas  SJSfcS*  peoplot  The*e  0,18 

practical  projects  which  may  be  undertaton  overseaf  ^ °r.  wmT,unlV  drama  In 
development  agencies  working  In  the  UK  and  ove™.^  I*“?d  “ ^ neBd‘  of 
fields  of  development  and  televteon  and  community^  * **“""”* ,nm  ‘h° 

MM  »*  c*p  of  High*  Edrato,  ' 

Hl::;rhso^Gr*rLs,udi"' 

Un,tld  kingdom fr.l. SSLSf ZSSwSSS^Sgg^1  ,BI- 


academic  posts  & courses  : 

| ^SS0CIATI0N  0F  Commonwealth  Universities 


University 

of  Southampton  Kin^AJ^e^ 

i lUmwniffsecwrCoBegc 

. , ® 
Awntre  of  excellence  for  univenlty  reseorefr  and  teaching 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTE 
OF  FLORENCE 
ITALIAN  and  ART  HISTORY 
Regular  short  courses 
One  year  A levels 

Easter  revision  courses 
Gap  year  packages 
Pre-university  courses 
■ftsl:  +39  55  284031 
Fax:/28B557 
Lungamo  Guicciardini  9 
SO  125  Firenze 

Advertisements 

11 1 16  a condition  oi  acceptance  of 

advertisement  orden  irmi  frte  pr.^.r.erofB 
of  ThB  Guardian  WeeHy  do  not 
fluaranies  the  Insemon  of  any  pertlc>jtw 
adveflj'semanl  or.  a specified  dale,  or  al 
all.  although  every  effon  m be  made  to 
meal  me  wishes  of  odvertieere;  further 
tf«/doro1  accept  baPIXty  lor  any  [r>»  0r 
damage  caused  by  an  error  0r 
inaccuracy  In  the  printing  or  non 
appearance  of  any  advertisement  They 
alw  reserve  the  right  lo  classify  correctly 
any  advertisement,  edit  or  defers  any 
objaclfonablB  wording  or  reie.'i  any 

advertisement.  1 

,'Jhou9h  wary  advertisement  is  careftiy 
checked,  occasionally  mlBiahes  do 
Mcur.  We  therefore  ask  advertisers  lo 
■Mist  us  by  oheoklng  ihelr 
advertisements  carafuSy  and  advise  ue 
irrmsdlateiy  should  an  error  occur.  We 
fepral  that  we  connoi  aooopl 

,or  mor® ,han  °ne 
INCORRECT  Insertion  and  lhal  no 
wptoUcatlon  win  be  granted  In  ihe  case 
™ WVophlcal  t»  minor  changes  which 
lo  not  affsat  ihe  valuo  of  the 
sovartlsemam 

^Guardian 

- Wfalrhx 


CHAIR 

IN  VISUAL  COMMUNirATTOM 

HER  10T- WATT  UNIVERSITW 
EDINBURGH  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

“Si  •*  “ h «UnK  . luiublc  endidm  „ 

sst-aaEs"-1  °f  v“uai  — 

d Pr9lL*»«na!  rupuiaiion  within  tin:  fiCld  nt  visual 

S35S2J1  ",lh  SmiUcinl  ***»  «pc.u:.,cc  at  a 
i«Ll  in  tile  l,Whci  eiluuui.ei  «L|Ur,  p.dcrably  j,,  An  and  D«ig„. 

Dtelnnlirl mflin  31  I'o’fgrfldiiaiii 

iplania,  and  Hasten  Degree  level  in:  Graphic  Onion 

hLm  a"d  Tdevisiu".  -ml  Animation  l[ 

u also  developing  a multi-media  base. 

ffSSi-r^  maJ  hf  nude  •«  Andrew  RniaU  (M-i  151 
22 1 6125).  the  current  Head  of  School. 

Salary  within  the  range  £32,058  in  £34,979. 

Further  particulars  nnd  application  forms  are  available  from 
The  Director  of  Personnel,  Harlot-Watt  University 
Rlccarton,  Currie,  Edinbuitfi  EH14  4AS.  Tel  +44  131  449 

J}' 1 \f!!X  +‘M  l31- 449  816S-  T<»  whom  completed  forms 
should  be  returned  by  Friday,  1 7th  M ay  1990. 


UNIVER8ITY 

Alrloa  and  tlia  Caribbean 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana. 

MEDUNSA  (South  Africa) 
NUSTambabwa 
NU8T  Zimbabwe 
NUST  Zimbabwe 
West  Indies  (Guyana) 

Wasl  Indies  (Jamaica) 

Auilralla 

ANU  (Canberra) 

La  Trobs  (Melbourne) 
Queensland 
Quaansland 
RMIT  (Malbouma) 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 
Hongkong  Baptist  Unlv. 
Unlv.  Hong  Kong 
Unlv.  Hong  Kong 
Univ.  Hong  Kong 
Unlv.  Hong  Kong 
Unlv.  Hong  Kong 
Unlv.  Hong  Kong 
New  Zealand 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Canterbury 
Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Oiago  (Dunedin) 

Pacific 

South  Pacific  (FIJI) 

Soulh  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

Soulh  Pacific  (FIJI) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 
flsstorthB  World 
Aga  Khan  (Pakistan) 

United  Kingdom 
Oxford 


LCtiamfet/y  Education 
L Extra  Mura)  Unit 
L Science,  Distance  Education  Unit 
L Humanities.  Distance  Educalion  Unit 
AP/SL  Political  & Administrative  Studies 
L Hydraulics 
SL  Clinical  Pharmacy 
AP/SLA  Accounting  1 
AP/BL/LAppfied  Mathematics 
AP/SLA.  Computer  Science 
Law  Revision  Commissioner 
STF  Public  HnancB/Pollcy 

L International  Relations 

Chair  Tourism  & Hospitality 

t/AL  Computer  Engineering 

SL/L  Electronics  & Communication 

PAHead,  Department  of  Communication  Studios 

P/AP/ASP  Music 
ASP  Bfology 

D University  Museum  & Art  Gallery 
SLA  Pharmacology 

L Industrial  & Manufacturing  Systems  Engineering 

SUL  Mathematics 

LLaw 

L Mechanics  ot  Sotids 

Chair  Anatomical  Pathology 
SUL  Statistics 
L Psychology 
Clinical  Tutors  Optometry 
L Zoology 
L Statistics 
L Marina  Science 
SL  Physiotherapy 

SL/L  Physical  Education  (Biomechanics) 

Editor  - University  Extension 
SL/L  Physics  of  the  Marina  Environment 
Assistant  Librarian 
L Business  Law 
L Economics 

Chair  Community  Hearth  Sciences 
P Environmental  Studies 


REF.  NO. 

W44877 

W44878 

W4487B 

W448S0 

W449D1 

W44857 

W44685 

W44B70 

W44B71 

W44BB1 

W44BB7 

W448B9 

W44B88 

W44B69 

W44B8B 

W44B87 

W44905 

W44892 

W44893 

W44B6B 

W44874 

W44BB3 

W44884 

W44902 

W449D6 

W44897 

W44B98 

W44690 

W44800 

W44903 

W44872 

W44873 

W44B9D 

W44691 

W44875 

W44B76 

W44894 

W448B5 

W44B96 


W448B2 


Heriot-Watt  University 

Edinburgh 


KilSllSlS1 I"JL?f  S.".ab"5#Jlf  nnmln  please  sonlact  Ihe 

rai 


W448B8 


SOAS 


IWwfrtyof 

London 


the  Chinese  Business  World 
The  South  East  Asian 
Business  World 
The  South  Asian : 
Business  World 


Masters  Degree  or  Postgraduate  Diploma 

— September  1998  * 


These  programmes  are  aimed  at  .managers,  enbeprepeurs, , 

. consyltante,  business  anatysborbuskiessjoumallstswitha 
Parttoular  Interest  In  China,  South  East  Aslg  o^South  Asia, 
Applfcatlona  are  Welcomed  from' those  with  an 'MBA  and/or 
buslriese.expertence; " 

Gore  courses  are  offered  In  bitelness  envfairn8rit,lntem'titonal 
™iagement  arid  commercial  lew,  and  9 wide  varfey'of  eJedlye 
^ses  are  offered  from  SMS  'MA  Area  Studies'  programmes. 
ne  Proflrammes  may  be  taken  full-time  or  part-tfene.^and  allow 
_ participation  by  those  In  full-time  emptoyment 

^ MA-  - 67,300-  ••••••  ••  • :'- 

1 Postgraduate  Diploma  E5.475  * • •’  "■  

corttaob  ■ ■ Wendy  Moor  or  SWorWheeie.Schbol  of  Oriental 

and  African  Studfea,  Russel  Square,  tendon  WC1H  ffi<Q ' . 

; ' • TelOlfl  323  6054/0171 637123880X2458-^ 

1 •-  Fax  01,71  5808245  email  vwn208oa8.8C.iA;  1 1 


[L.  :l  Toplai^yio^adrarteenwrt,,;.,.  - 1 ,1-  ; .v' 

T«  t4^  (0)  lei  634  888a  F*a  *44  (0)  161  839,4430  ;v 
™ Guitifar  Weakly.  164  Doanagate.  ManoiwaiarfcWO  2flR  Btfand 


The  University  of  Sheffield 
Division  ofEdqcation 

Pull  Time  MEd/Diploma  in  feducational  Studies 

30  September  1996  1 October  1997  ; 

The  MW/DWoma  In  Educatfanafstlidlea  j8  a major  programme ' - 
yrflbin  the  toprated  and  long  established  DJvtelon  of  Bdtia£T 
The  programme  fe  taught  by  lecturera  who  are  actively  ’ • ‘ ■ 

researching  and  publishing  In  their  area'  of  expertise.  The  six 
month  taught  course  Is  followed  by  sisr  months  supehdsed  • 
research  activity. 


MSc/PgO  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ANALYSIS  AND  ASSESSMENT 
CAMBRIDGE: 

1997  aaiiambe  itudledefiherAf/^iwi' 

for  further  details  contacL  Course  Office,  Analied  Srirm-rr 

iff. 

Tbit  +44  1228.8688^1  Fa*i  +44  1223  8829 ' 

jdobartd«nUuigfla.K.ak  ' 


^ufifrOppcttunUgi  h Higher  Edaatioa 


University  of  Cambridge  • 

The  Internadpnal  Summer  School 

Thnna  I and  fluid  specialised  Summer  Schools  to  , 

■ Med^evriSaldle8,;'•,',., ' 1 ';v 

lHltnu,fioftal  Diehion,  Unimffy  of 
Board  BfQftiHMingBduiatloi,.  « 


j ~ . ..  .ForfiM  jn&rm °tipH  pacJt,x<mfacf 

I dhfiftiluorWeat. 
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MULTIDISCIPLINARY  RESEARCH  CENTRE  (MRC) 
LIFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 

Professor/Associate 

Professor 

Requirements:  Ph  D or  equivalent  training  from  a recognised 
university  in  life  sciences;  at  least  6 years  experience  in  R & D 
beyond  the  Ph  D;  proven  experience  in  the  writing  of  research 
proposals,  research  reports  and  publication  in  reputable  jour- 
nals. 

Job  description:  Research  in  fields  related  to  life  sciences, 
particularly  those  that  enjoy  high  priority  within. Namibia's 
ecological  and  socio-economic  setting  i.e.  marine  and  fresh 
water  fisheries,  aquaculture,  egroforestry,  veterinary,  medical 
sciences  and  biotechnology;  acting  as  head  of  the  Life 
Science  Division  of  MRC  as  well  as  the  Management 
Committee;  related  admin  duties;  teaching  and  guiding 
research  activities  of  students  within  the  relevant  faculties. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  As  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  date:  10  May  1996. 

Contact  person: 

Ms  Dolly  Nashandih-Endjambi  at  09-264-61-206-3101. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  the  following  fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/or  gra- 
tuity scheme  • medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing 
scheme  • generous  leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Non -Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renew- 
able contract  period. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied 
by  a curriculum  vitae,  giving  full  details  of  present  salary  notch, 
increment  date,  the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be 

assumed  and  including  three  referees  should  

be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruitment  and  mam 
Selection,  University  of  Namibia,  Private  Bag  |o| 
13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary  tele- 
graphic  applications  may  be  made  via  telex 
56-727  or  fax  to  09-264-61  -206-3843. 


• iu  ...  ;i 
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Trade  union 
educator, 

West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip 

to  help  develop  work  on. education 
programmes  fin-  a l^lestiniin  NGO  providing 
advice  and  support  to  workers  from  the  Wen  ‘ 
Hank  and  Gaza  Snip.  Your  role  will  include 
organising  and  conducting  counts  on  a range 
of  issues,  including  negotiation  tecluiiuun. 


of  issues,  including  negotiation  tecluiiqun, 
international  labour  liw.  and  trade  union 
managements  well  as  training  Palestinian 
trainers  to  catty  our  workshops  throughout  the' 
region.  Absekaraund  in  trade  union 
organisation  anu experience  of  trade  union 
education,  together  with  strong  organisational 
ikiHs  an?  essential  ("or  this  post. 


UNAIS  mil  bi 
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ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available.  . 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Hs,  Suite  3c, 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  3TB 


ESAID  ARM 


ESAIDARM  Is  a Regional  Intergovernmental  Organ  I sal  it  m of  ten  ouiiilrlis  in  Kaslnn  mitl  Snullirni  Afrira 
with  its  Secretariat  in  Harare,  Zimbnbwe. 

The  Initiative  la  strongly  supported  by  Member  Slates  mill  receives  fiitniirlul  and  lerltnirnl  su|i|ioi  l from  (hi* 
following  co-operating  iHrtners:  the  Netherlands,  CIDA,  SUM, I lANII  lA,  ACIIF.  L*t  »MSIil‘.  1 iNLTAUnml  tin- 
World  Bank.  ■ 

Hie  Initiative's  aim  in  to  build  and  strengthen  capacity  in  Member  Stales  in  manage  lin-ir  external  debt  nnil 
reserves.  The  mandate  originally  given  to  ESAIDARM  him  been  expanded  to  Include  MaatH'i-iiunniic  and 
Financial  Management. 

Applications  arc  now  Invited  from  suitably  qualified  candidates  fur  the  following  positions: 


1 . SENIOR  RES  I’  R V liS  M ANAGEM  ENT  O F1TCER 


2hg  Job 

Reporting  directly  to  the  Executive  Director.  Hie  auccessful  iippllcant  to  this  push  ii  hi  will; 

* manage  and  supervise  the  entire  reserves  managemenl  programme  i if  the  Initiative. 

* assist  Central  Banks  to  develop  Capacity  Building  Programmes  in  Reserves  Management  and  help 
ensure  their  full  implementation. 

* undertake  assessment  of  the  training  needs  of  the  region,  devise  mid  implement  .Miiubk  training 
programmes  to  support  the  reserves  management  programme. 

* assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  institutional  slnu. lures,  ixilieics  and  procedures  in  tin-  area  ut 
reserves  management  and  advise  Member  States  on  the  appropriate  capacity  building  and  training 
programmes  for  their  particular  needs. 

* organise  and  run  local  and  regional  workshops  in  enhance  regional  reserves  management  capacity. 

* provide  policy  and  Institutional  advice. 


The  applicant  should  have  at  least  a Masters  degree  in  cither  Fcouuiuics,  Finance  m equivalent  discipline  ami 
at  least  Gve  years  working  experience  in  bonking  or  reserves  managemenl  in  n Central  Rank,  ( rovenmient 
Department,  private  finance  house  or  other  similar  organisation  ai  a senior  management  level. 

He/She  will  also  need  to  show  a strong  track  record  in  developing  ami  managing  training  courses  fur  senior 
and  middle  level  managers. 


2.  PROGRAMME  OFFICER  TRAINING 


The  Jgb 

Tlie  successful  applicant  will  report  directly  to  the  Macroeconomic  ami  Hmmci.il  M.umg<-mi-ni  Training 

Director  and  will  be  responsible  for 

* assisting  in  the  co-ordination  and  development  of  Hu-  programme's  slim  l and  lung  leim  training 
courses  and  follow-up  on  course  effectiveness  including  reporting  mi  the  process  and  the  outcome. 

* assisting  in  the  belling  up  and  conducting  of  seminars  and  Executive  Forums  for  Senior  nianagris, 
both  locally  and  in  (lie  region. 

* assisting  in  the  developing  of  appropriate  training  materials  and  presentation  tii'lmli|iies  for  the 
programme  ensuring  maximum  customisation. 

* developing  appropriate  selection  criteria  aiul  liaising  with  member  Stales  to  determine  which 
people  should  be  Invited  to  attend  courses. 

* Selecting  appropriate  trainers  and  training  venues  ami  ensuring  that  full  logistical  buck- lip  h available 
from  the  venue  and  the  Secretariat  Bluff. 


The  successful  a|jpllcanl  should  have  at  least  n Masters  degree  in  Economics  ur  Finance  ami  n suitable 
qualification  in  training,  or  equivalent  demonstrated  work  cx|>urii-iH-c  and  at  leant  five  yearn  working 
experience  in  an  appropriate  discipline  which  must  Include  significant  training  experience. 

He/She  should  also  be  nble  in  show  experience  In  developing  mid  ruiuliiellng  seminars  fur  senior 
managers  of  Central  Banks,  Government  Departments  or  other  similar  lnslilulioiiH 

Baigfiia 

For  all  the  two  positions,  successful  applicants  will  be  appointed  mi  a fixiHl-lenn  coni  rad  at  n negotiated 
remuneration  package  commensurate  with  qualification  and  expei  l»iux\  Hie  lu-ncflls  packages  ure  In  line 
with  those  provided  by  oilier  regional  organisations. 

Application  Procedure 

Applicants  who  should  be  citizens  of  countries  of  the  iCiialern  and  Southern  Africa  legion  should  submll  a 
detailed  C.V.  with  names  and  nddressca  (including  telephone  and  Tax  numbers)  of  three  referees  who  can  be 
contacted  without  further  referral.  All  applications  must  lie  received  In  I hum  e,  Zimbabwe  by  31  May  1WW  mid 
should  be  addressed  to: 

The  Executive  Director 
ESAIDARM 
P O Box  2960 
Harare,  ZIMBABWE 

Telephone  No:  263-4-722954  Fax  No:  263-4-735074 


. To  plapa  your  advertisement , , . 

Tel  +44  (0)  ldj  834  8686  fax  +44  (0)  101839  4430 
The  Guardian  Weekly,  164  Deansgate,  Manchester. M0O  2RR  England 


University , 
of  Durham 


DEPARTMENT  OI*  EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Language  Instructor  in  Japanese  1 

i Available  from  1 October  1996,  for  one  year  Initially,  with  the  possibility  of 
. extension  to  a maximum  of  lime  years.  Applicants  should  be  native 
, speakers  or  Japanese  with  experience  of  teaching  a foreign  language 
(preferably  Japanese  to  non-native  speakers). 

: Applicants  should  be  prepared  to  participate  fiilly  in  the  on-gding 
development  of  a competency-baaed  language  curriculum.  The  additional 
I ability  to  leach  Korean  language.  Japanese  literature,  or  Classical  Japanese 
wtil  all  be  considered  advantages. 

■ Informal  enquiries  may  be  made  U»DrWT  McClure.  ; 

: Departmental  EfM.  Aaiai)  SludleB, . ; • 

(lei:  0191 374  3346  e-roalL-w.t.'nWclure® durham'ac.uk).  ’’  1 

! Salary  (under  review)  will  be  £14317  - £15560  per  anniuti. ' ' ' ' ; ' ' 

| Closing dafe: 20 Way  1596, 

I Furthor  details  and  nn  application  form  may  be  qbtalnedfrom  ^(ic 
Director  of  Personnel,  University  of  Durham,  Qld  Shire  Halt,’  i - 
Durham  Dill  3HP  (tell  0101  374  7208,  lieu  til 91  374  7253  or 
: e-mail: AcadiRecrull0durham.ec.uk).  • ■ ,i 

| Rleaae  quote  refareiico.nujnbflr  A507  ' r ••  ...  •. 

bmtlng  in  ExfilUnct  in  TueAtng'and  Rtutrch.  . 


Country  Director  (Thailand),  Counity  and 

Deputy  ! >i rector, (Pakistan): 


; Requirements;  Graduate  degree  in  relevant  field;  five  year8 
:experlence  managing  services  for  refugees/dlsplaced  Such 
distribution  of  emergency  food/rellef  supplies,  walcr/sahJtatloo 
services,  health  educalion/trnlnlng  and  Income  gen.;  previous 
budget  and  fiscal  ovcrslghi  responsibilities;  excellent  writing, 
supervisory,  communication  skills.  Contact  Louise  Shea, 
International  Rescue  Committee,  122  East  42nd  Street,  NY,  j^V 
10168,  dr  Tel:  212-551-3082:  Fax:  212551-31S0. ' . . 


The  International  Rescue 

Committee  seeks  Doctors,  Nurses,  Public  Health 
Specialists,  Water  & Sanitation  Engineertir 
Logisticians,  Coordinators',  Administrators  and 
Finance  personnel  able  to  respond  to  International 
humanitarian  crises  within  72  hours.  Also  gathering 
resumes  for  Emergency  Assessments.  Overseas  wotk 
experience  required.  Successful  resumes  added  to 


, — **»***vUiJ»H|  ILdUtllW^  , , 

database.  Send  resumes  to:  M.  Thormann,  IRC,  122  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10168-1289;  Fax:2l2-  551-3180- 
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1 Advertisements 

It  la  a condition  ol  accept  area  or 
advertisement  orders  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian  Weekly 
do  not  guerantee  the  Insertion  of 
any  particular  advertisement  on  a 
specified  data,  or  at  all,  although 
Avery  effort  will  be  made  to  mpat 
the  wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  liability  (or  any 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  an  error 
<?r  fnaacuracy  In  the  printing  or 
rton-appearance  of  any 
advertisement.  They  also  reserve 
the  right  to  classify  correctly  any 
advertisement,  edit  or  delete  any 
Objectionable  wording  or  reject  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertisement  Is 
aarefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We  thsrefore 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
ahseking  their  advertisements 
oarefully  and  sdvtse  us  Immediately 
should  an  error  occur.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  accept 
responsibility  for  more  then  ONE 
INCORRECT  Insertion  and  that  no 
raptfillcatlon  wtl  be  granted  in  the 
case  of  typographical  or  minor 
changes  which  do  not  affect  the 
value  of  (he  advertisement 
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university  or  London  . Wvr  College 


Distance  Learning 

MSc  and  Postgraduate  Diploma 
PROGRAMMES  RELATED  TO: 


I 


jAgmcultuuk  Px  Rlirai  Dkvu.o[>mi.nt 

Environm  t:  NT 


Food  Industry 


Our  award  winning  professional  development  programme*  , 

^ ^ !°  ren,aln  ,h  yourJob  and  study  part  lime 
i without  being  tied  to  any  location. 

Study  programmes  offered  include  Agricultural  Development 
Agricultural  Economics,  Environmental  Management,  a joint 
Mgree  fn  Agricultural  Development  and  Environmental 
Managemenl  and  a new  programme  in  Food  Industry 
Managemenl  and  Marketing. 

All  programmes  are  available  to  suitably  qualified  candidate! 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Individual  courses  from  these 
programmes  can  be  taken  by  Affiliated  students.  ffi 

For  ftiriher  Information  contact  us  today  Jw * 

External  Programme,  Wye  College. 

University  or  London.  Ashfmd. 

Kent  TN25  SAH  UK.  Tel:  01233  812401  ™ 

Fax:  01233  812138  email:  ep@wye.ac.uk  IIV(  ,P  m 

Enhancing  access  to  continuing  education  worldwide 


I 
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Cranfiel 

t UNIVERSITY 


School  of  Management 

Strategies  for  Change: 
Managing  NGOs 

15  September  to  18  October  1996 

Cranfield  University  School  of  Management,  UK 

omuram™  a1’  °f  jGOs  who  have  strate8‘c  responsibilities.  The 

hdp  part,clPants  de?cloP  their  managerial  abilities  by  understanding 

=n;r‘i™rf;hHrwnod,NGO!  con  work  cacai^ ,n 

S^“|0rered  l0ClUde  0r8an,satlon  devel"Pmcnt.  strategic  planning  and  managing 

CrlnTeM  1 n°ri7flli0V0?WCj!  Dr  ^ Hailcy'  Cr»nfleld  School  of  Managemenl. 

“ 3 0AL  T'l'phon':  +u  io>  1234  7,1122  or 

Cranfield  Untreral^  Is  an  exempt  iharliy  offering  . rentre  ofexcetlence  for  rerearah  and  education 


Founded  ut  1840  King  Alfred's  College  Is  an  independent  college  in 
the  University  sector.  Our  courses  lead  to  the  award  of  degrees  of 
the  University  of  Southampton.  Applications  are  Invited  for  fiill-time 
postgraduate  study  on  the  following  one  year  programme:- 

MSc.  in  DISABILITY  STUDIES 

The  programme  aims  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  issues  of  disability  from  a variety  of  differing 
perspectives  to  develop  a highly  critical  and  analytical  approach 
to  disability  within  society.  It  emphasises  the  perspectives 
developed  by  Individuals  with  personal  experience  of  disability. 
Programme  modules  includes 

Theories  and  Models  of  Disability,  Policy,  Provision  and 
Practice,  The  Impact  of  Impairment,  Technological 
Supports,  Childhood  Disability,  Disability  and  Research. 
Hie  programme  is  particularly  suited  to  disabled  Individuals  and 
those  currently  working  in  disability  services.  Applications  from 
individuals  with  disabilities  are  particularly  welcome  and 
financial  assistance  for  such  students  may  be  available. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  contact:- 
Linda  Richards,  Postgraduate  Admissions. 

Tel:  +44  1902  827235  Fax:  +44  1902  827406 
or 

Joanna  Roffey,  The  School  of  Health  & Community  Studies, 

King  Alfred's  College,  Winchester,  United  Kingdom,  S022  4NR. 
Tel:  +44  1962  827375  Fax:  +44  1962  827479 
e-mail:  jommaR@wkac.ac.uk 

The  institution  is  a registered  Ttino  Alfiwl’c 
charity  and  exists  solely  to 

provide  education  facilities  in  uiux?iter 

the  community 


SSLelce^B 

vlJnlver5« 

Management 

Centre 


The  Leicester  MBA 

Our  courBB  provides  a stimulating  and 
Intellectually  challenging  management 
development  programme.  It  will  develop  your 
ability  to  think  analytically  and  strategically. 

With  your  choice  ol  full  time  (1  yr)  or  distance 
learning,  a minimum  of  2yrs,  you  can  benefit  \ 
from  a course  that  recognizes  the  need  for 
flexible  learning  end  enables  you  to  develop 
your  caroer. 

M.Sg  In  Finance  lyr  2 yra  h 

M.Sc  In  Markailng  lyi  2 yra  

Dtplomn  In  Muugemont  X 16  ml  hi 
Cortfflcafe  !n  Metattamert  X 12  mthg 

tor  Information  on  thaae  THB  QuBBN-a 

ana  m rongm  at  other  pononal  *'""»■»•**»  Panu 
ttevolapmant  programma*  1 994 

contact  ue  quoting  ratoronca  0/400 

Phone +44  (0)1203 422422  Fax  +44  (0)  1203422423 
Resource  Development  httarnetlonal 
6 Westwood  House 
Westwood  Binfnsss  Park 
Coventry  CV48HS 

eMail:  tnfoOrdl.co.uk  http7/Www.  rdl.co.uk/rttt/ 


The  University of^ork. 

Department  of  Politics 

Research  Degrees  and  Coursework 
MAs  for  October  1996 

The  Drpzilmtnt  of  Politics  of  the  University  of  York  Indies  rnqu  vies 
and  applications  for  its  various  postgraduate  degrees  1 

Research  Degrees  (MPhil  and  DFhil) 

^ ^ mint,  which  has  s Urge  research  school,  covers  a wide 


Training  for  an  International  Career 

INTERNATIONAL  MBA 

Exposing  participants  to  international  business  issues  and 
innovative  ideas  in  international,  management. 


Essential  fot: 


• young  managers  who  seek  a firm  grounding  in 

fundamental  concepts  and  recent 'developments  in  ‘ 
international  management  , . 

• more  experienced,  managers  who  wish  fo  update  thqr, 

• knowledge  and  be  exposed  to  classical  and  innovative, 

senbois  of  thought  • ' ,!  ■■ 


Disrinnivo  leatutc: 


• 12' month  pfdgranime  " *•  • ' '• 

• international  student  grolip  aiid  faculty  . • c 

• possibility  of  international  studen  t exchanges 

• excellent  location  on  the  South  Coast  of  England  with 
. easy  access  to  London  and  major  European  centres 

Starting  date;  September  1996  , 

Contact:  Rachel  Sampson,  1MB A Course  Secretary,  . 
The  Business ‘School,  Bournemouth  Htiuse, 

17  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth, 

Dorset  BH1  3 LG  UK.' 

Tel:  |+44  1202  504340  or  Fax:  +44  1202  29832l:  • : 
Email:  jgatrcU@bournemouth.ac.uk 

BOURNEMOUTH 
W U N I.V.E  R.S  I T Y 

In  Punull  of  Bkoiknce  In  Uxtdoiul  Edoctdon 


Swim  Asia.  Afrioi.  and  the  CarjbbvanJ,  comparaiive  politics.  East  Asian 
po  Itics  the  politics  f i labour  movementa,  environmental  politics, 
political  sociology,  and  international  relations 

MAs  by  Coursework  and  Dissertation 

The  following  MA  prog  rammer  are  provided  by  the  Department: 

■ MA  In  Political  Philosophy  (The  Idea  of  Toleration) 

" MA  in  Political  Philosophy 
4 MA  in  Public  Administration  and  Public  Potkv 
* MA  In  Comparative  Politics 
Financial  Aid 

ssfxississai: 

'he  oh,  of  f«,  uid  C6JRO  pc 

Political  Philosophy  at  York 

■ Hie  ESRC  has  allocated  four  quota  award!,  equivalent  to  full  feu 
^ matntaia^,  tq_itud^  tek%  the  MA  In  PoUtlcdPUIoMphy  flhe 
tdn  qf  Toleration).  The  Depaitmctti  Is  the  la  teat  externallv  Funded 
eaitie  ol^Ucsl  ihcoahJlnbdiabx  thanks  »ofl»  nip  port  to  the  G and 
J R Monefl  Trust,  which  also  awards  studentships  uttf  biurartea  to 
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DEDICATED  TO  EXCELLENCE  IN  TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH' 


University  of  Stirling,  Scotland 


Diploma /MSc  in 

b N VI  no  N M ENTA  L M AN  AG  E M E N T 


This  programme  Is  dnlgaM  to  meet  the  environmental  foauagemenl 
cnaueugea  of  the  1990V.  Hie  progriarame  of  stUdy  'Integrates  Coneepta  arid 
principles  .from  dlffoffin|  dlK]|4ian;1n  the  maqaguu^t  and  bu  stain  able 
deveJoproentof  enviroomerual  ayatems.  It  la  designed  as  a coiwereJoii  course 
for  aalkilsl  sod  aridU  ederitista,  ind  st  the  dune  time  oflera  opjwtmltiea  for 
developing  ^ecUflied  skitla.  lt  ta  fought  by  more  than  twenty  Unlveislty 
.Staff  drawn  from i Biological  Science,  Environmental  Sdeace,  Busin oea  and 
Management, sod  Econoinfos..  , i 

' tskofr  in  (he  Autumn  aemfrtter,  arid  atitdertts  »lect  fotir  but  M approxlnutety 
fotirteen  dptiona  during  the  Spring  kernes  ter.  Enqulrteaconcemthg  nparl- 
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26  APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


Helping  the  children  In  little  known  parts  of  Africa. 

SCF.  yvprks  to  achieve  lasting  benefits  for  children  within  communities  In  which  they 
live  and  endeavours  to  make  children^  rights  a reality  all  over  the  world.  SCF  has  a long 
tradition  of  relief  work  through  which  It  alms  to  contribute  to  long-term  development  and 
the  establishment  of  sustainable  services. 

In  the  adjoining  sehellan  countries  of  Malt  and  Burkina  Faso  providing  basic  services 
to  rural  and  nomadic  populations  Is  a key  concern.  The  Field  Directors  of  both  countries 
will  be  working  In  close  co-operation  to  develop  an  effective  programme  for  this  tough 
geographic  region. 

FIELD  DIRECTOR 

£21,605  pa  + benefits  Ouagadougou,  Burkina  Faso 

You  will  be  responsible  for  developing  an  on-going  programme  of  water,  health, 
food  security  and  social  welfare  projects  In  thq  northern  sahallan  provinces,  Working  . 
closely  with  the  government,  donors,  partner  agencies  and  local  communities,  you  will 
review  and  develop  our  child-focused  programme  strategy.  You  can't  do  this  Just  by 
sitting  In  an  office  In  Ouagadougou.  You  must  spend  time  motivating,  directing  and 
dw eloping  your  stall  to  sChfeve  as  much  as  they  can.  Ref:  FD/BF. 

FIELD  DIRECTOR 

£21 ,605  pa  + benefits  Bamako,  Mali 

We  have  been  working  In  Mall  since'  1985  anb,  by  developing  productive  . 
reiatlohshfps  with  government  services  kid  local  communities,  we  have  achieved 
considerable  success  with  our  primary  health  care  and  food  security  project^  The 
particular  challenge  now  facing  you  is  to  make  sure  these  projects  don’t  falter  as  a 
result  of  funding  cuts.  You  will  need  to  strengthen  our  dialogue  with  major  donors  such 
as  the  World  Bank  and  EU,  and  further  national  and  local  government  co-operation. 

The  majority  of  your  staff  are  700km  from  Bamako  in  the  Moptl  region  where  the 
programme  is  based,  which  means  that  extensive  travel  wHI  be  Involved  as  how  you 
manage  and  develop  them  can  have  a huge  Impact  on  the  programme.  Ref:  FD/M. 


Both  these  demanding  roles  call  for  a rare  combination  of  qualities,  experience  and 
skills.  You  must  have  run  on  overseas  relief  or  development  programme  at  a senior 
level,  and  possess  considerable  financial.  managerial  and  policy  expertise.  Strong 
analytical  and  conceptual  skills  are  essential,  and  you  wilt  need  to  be  an  adept 
communicator  and  negotiator  who  can  speak  and  write  French  well. 

FOOD  SECURITY  ADVISER 

£19,661  pa  + benefits  Mopti  Region,  Mali 

Your  primary  responsibility  Is  to  assist  the  regional  government  In  the  continuing 
development  of  an  Integrated  Information  and  response  system  to  be  detailed  In  a 
regional  food  security  plan.  It  Is  essential  that  you  are  fluent  In  French,  both  written  and 
spoken,  have  a good  knowledge  of  French  administration  and  systems  and  are 
educated  to  degree  level  In  a food  security  related  field.  In  addition,  you  should  have  at 
least  4 years’  overseas  development  experience,  Including  2 years  working  with 
government  structures.  Rel:  FSA/M.  . . 

The  contracts  ere  offered.  Initially,  for  26  months  and  have  an  accompanied  status. 
Salaries  should  be  tax-free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package,  Including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form,  please  write,  quoting  appropriate 
reference,  tov  Overseas  Personnel  Administrator  - Africa,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane.  London 
SE5  8RD  or  fax  0171  793  7610. 

Closing  date:  22nd  May  1996. 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equBl  opportunities  employer.  \&Jr 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


LTS  International  Limited 

SUSTAINABLE  FDRESTRV  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDONESIA 


LTS  [ntcmailanfi]  manages  (tie  [ndopeela-UK  Tropical  Forest  Management  Programme  on  behalf  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Administration  and  the  Edinburgh  Centre  for  Tropical  Forests.  The  programme  which  started  in  1991 
consists  of  five,  linked  projects  which  share  the  common  goal  of  promoting  the  sustainable  management  of  Indonesia's 
lowland  forests  In  Sumatra  and  Kalimantan.  The  current  phase  of  the  project  ia  due  to  be  completed  in  June  1907. 

Three  posts  are  Immediately  nvsllnblc  In  social  development,  provincial  forest  management  and  research  programme 
management. 

SENIOR  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ADVISOR?  To  assist  die  Ministry  of  Forestry  to  develop  Its 
capacity  for  Incorporating  social  development  Issues  into  policy  and  planning.  Qualifications:  A degree  In  Social 
Sciences  and  a relevant  poal-gradusle  qualification;  at  least  10  years  International  experience  of  social  Issues  In  . 
forest  management  in  developing  countrica.  preferably  Indonesia. 

PROVINCIAL  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  ADVISOR:  To  assist  and  advise  the  Ministry  of  Forests  on  the 
establishment  arid  development  of  sustainable  forest  utilisation  unite  In  Central  Kalimantan.  Qualifications:  A 
degree  In  Forestry;  considerable  experience  of  tropical  forestry,  concession  management  and  logging. 

RESEARCH  TEAM  LEADER:  to’asalst  and  advise  the  Indonesian  Government  Research  Agency  (BPK)  on 
die  management  of  the  research  component  of  (he  program  consisting  of  growth  and  yield  dan  modelling,  the..  > 
production  of  a tree  flora  manual  and  investigation  Into  the  environmental  impact  of  logging,  supervise  the  dark  of 
(he  specialist  In  growth  and, yield  data  analysis  and  help  establish  p research  programme  which  BPK  will  be  able  to  - 
manage  on  completion  of  the  tTFMP.  Qualifications:  A degree  In  natural  resources  with  a relevant  post 
graduate  qualification-  Proven  experience  of  management  of  a forestry  research  programme 

All  aaidldates  should  hove  o good  knowledge  of  development  project  cycle  management  and  be  abto  to 
demonstrate  good  oral  and  written  communication  skills.  ; 

For  further  details  and  application  forms  plnrte  contact  ' ■.  < ;‘.r  , • 
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CHILD  WELFARE  ADVISER 
CAMBODIA 

£19,661  pa  + benefits  Phnom  Penh 

SCF  Is  seeking  to  appoint  an  Adviser  on  Child  Welfare  and  Protection  to  work 
with  the  newly  formed  Child  Welfare  Deportment  within  the  Cnmbodlan  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs,  Labour  and  Veteran  Affairs. 

WHh  limited  resources  and  In  close  collaboration  with  Cambodian  and 
international  NGOa,  the  Ministry  alms  to  develop  sustainable  alternatives  to 
Institutional  care  and  appropriate  network  and  systems  for  Ore  protection  ol 
vulnerable  children,  particularly  those  at  risk  of  economic  and  sexual  exploitation. 

Working  within  the  Child  Welfare  Department,  you'll  play  a key  role  In  the 
development  of  appropriate  policies  and  procedures  In  child  development,  welfare 
and  protection;  training  of  department  staff;  and  the  facilitation  of  research. 

Qualified  in  social  development  or  social  work,  you  9hould  have  several  years' 
experience  of  working  on  child  welfare  and  protection  Issues,  somo  ot  policy  level 
and  preferably  in  a developing  country.  Able  lo  demonstrate  commitment  to 
developmental  end  participatory  ways  of  working,  you  ■should  offer  training  skills 
and  experience  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work  well  In  a team.  Khmor  language  skills 
would  be  an  advantage.  1 

The  contract  Is  offered  for  25  months  and  has  accompanied  status.  Salaries 
should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benelits  package  including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form,  please  write  to  Janet  Curtis- Eroni, 
Overseas  Personnel.  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD  or  fax  01 71  793  7610. 
Closing  date:  24th  May  1996. 

SCF  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer  ^ 

Save  the  Children  ■ 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


The  Social  Sciences  Division  of  the  Multi -Disciplinary  Research 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Namibia  requires  the  following  per* 
sonnel  to  join  its  Community  Based  Natural  Resource  Manage- 
ment team: 

Senior  Researcher 

(FULL-TIME  POSITION:  SINGLE  CONTRACT  APPOINTMENT,  12  MONTHS) 

The  Social  Sciences  Division  (SSD)  requires  a Senior  Researcher  and 
Co-ordinator  for  its  Community  Based  Natural  Resource  Management 
(CBNRM)  research  programme.  This  is  a full-time  position,  tenable  for 
a single  contract  of  12  months  beginning  in  June,  1996  with  possible 
renewal  depending  on  funding. 

Terms  of  Reference: 

1.  Co-ordinate  and  partly  implement  tho  SSD's  programme  of  applied 
research  and  advocacy  In  CBNRM,  in  collaboration  with  other 
members  of  the  SSD  team  and  the  Living  in  a Frnito  Environment 
Programme. 

2.  Contribute  to  the  training  of  SSD  stall  and  University  of  Namibia 
students  in  applied  research  and  CBNRM  related  subjects. 

3.  Contribute  to  the  co-ordination  and  development  of  SSD's  Rural 
Poverty  and  Resources  Programme,  within  which  the  CBNRM 
activities  fail. 

Qualifications:  An  MA  but  preferably  a Ph.D  in  a relevant  social 
science  discipline  and  at  least  five  years'  proven  experience  ih 
applied  research,  training  and/or  development  work  in  CBNRM  or  a 
related  relevant  field.  Fluency  in  written  and  spoken  English.  Relevant 
' experience  in  Southern  Africa  will  be  an  advantage. 

Interested  candidates  should  address  a comprehensive  curriculum 
vitae,  jncluding  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  referees. 

information  should  b*  forwarded  to  Ms  J Drotsky  at  tha  SSD,  MRC. 
UNAM,  Private  Bag  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  her  at  telephone 
09-264-61 -206-3052  or  fax  09-264-61-206-3050;  or  from 
Dr  Ben  Fuller  at  telephone  09-264-61-206-3699  or  at 
; the  abovementioned  fax  number. 

: Closingdate  for  applications:  15  May  1996. 
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The  master  of  his 
own  fortune 


Stavros  Niarchos 


FOR  HALF  a century  the 
tankers,  carriers  and  super- 
tankers of  Stavros  Niarchos', 
wlio  has  died  aged  86.  have  been 
crossing  the  globe.  In  an  age  wheri 
merchant  shipping  is  run  by  grey 
executives.  NiaixTios's  flamboyant 
style  — his  surname  means  ’’ship- 
master” — set  him  apat  L His  fleet, 
which  10  yeai*s  ago  was  estimated  at 
3 million  tonnes  displacement,  rep- 
resents only  15  per  cent  of  his  as- 
sets. The  other  85  per  cent  is  tied  up 
in  shares,  gold,  property  and  art.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  largest 
private  investor  in  Citibank,  and  he 
created  enough  wealth  for  10  gener- 
ations of  his  family  to  live  in  opu- 
lence. But  it  was  not  always  like 
thaL 

Hi9  father,  Spyros  Niarchos,  and 
his  mother,  Eugenie  Coumandaros, 
were  from  Sparta  in  Greece,  and 
had  spent  some  years  running  a 
sweet  shop  in  Buffalo,  New  York 
State.  Their  first  child,  Maria,  was 
born  in  the  US,  but  Stavros  arrived 
in  Greece,  and  missed  American  cit- 
izenship. His  early  years  were 
happy.  He  went  to  a private  school, 
and  although  by  no  means  rich,  his 
family  was  comfortably  off  until 
1923,  when  everything  collapsed. 
Stavros  Niarchos  was  14  when  Iris 
father  went  bankrupt  Scarred  by 
the  Bpectre  of  poverty,  he  deter- 
mined never  to  be  poor  again. 

In  1928,  he  was  employed  as  an 
office  assistant  by  his  rich  merchant 
uncles,  the  Coumandaros  brothers, 
who  were  grain  traders.  A curious 
mixture  of  playboy  and  hard  worker, 
StavroB  was  an  exceptional  analyst 
who  could  predict  economic  trends. 
He  persuaded  his  uncles  to  buy  their 
own  ships,  which  led  to  a 35  per  cent 
saving  on  grain  importation  costs. 

JubI  before  the  second  world  war, 
when  his  uncles  dissolved  their 
partnership,  Niarchos  acquired  a 60 
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per  cent  share  and  operating  control 
in  one  of  their  ships,  the  Maleas, 
and  insured  the  vessel  against  war 
risks,  when  rates  were  still  low.  The 
$60,000  ship  was  bombed  by  the 
German  air  force  in  Antwerp  har- 
bour. The  insurance  compensation 
was  nearly  $1  million.  Thus  did  the 
the  war  usher  Niarchos  into  the 
shipping  world. 

Conventional  wisdom  had  it  that 
a slump  would  follow  the  end  of  the 
war.  Stavros  Niarchos  thought  oth- 
erwise; he  was  convinced  that  for- 
tunes lay  ahead  for  shipowners.  His 
friends  thought  he  was  crazy.  He 
placed  orders  with  brokers  in  New 
York  and  London  to  buy  anything 
that  would  float  and,  together  with 
his  compatriots  Stavros  Uvanos  and 
Aristotle  Onassis,  embarked  on  a 
huge  shipbuilding  programme. 

There  was  no  sustained  down- 
turn, and  global  reconstruction  de- 
manded more  tonnage  than  ever 
before.  Like  Onassis,  he  knew  the 
world  economy  would  be  based  on 
oil  and  its  transportation,  and  their 
competition  in  this  field  became  leg- 
endary. Both,  using  flags  of  conve- 
nience, broke  through  into  a new 
financial  era,  introduced  super- 
tankers, and  amassed  vast  fortunes. 

In  1947.  Niarchos  became  Onas- 
sis’9  brother-in-law  by  marrying  his 
wife's  sister,  Eugenie  Livanos, 
daughter  of  Stavros  Uvanos.  The 
Greek  word  for  men  who  marry  sis- 
ters is  baltanakia  — traditionally, 
they  should  behave  like  true  broth-  i 
era.  Niarchos  and  Onassis  did  not  ' 
Their  intense  business  rivalry  now  i 
9pilled  iuLo  a darker  conflict.  I 

Niarchos  and  Onassis  were  in- 
dicted by  the  US  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  1953  for  violations  of  the 
1946  Ship  Sales  Act  They  were  ac- 
cused of  getting  control  of  tankers 
prohibited  from  sale  to  foreigners. 
Niarchos’s  entire  American  opera- 
tion was  under  threat  and,  if  found 
guilty,  he  faced  a stiff  prison  sen- 
tence. But  while  Niarchos  remained 


Niarchos:  shipping  magnate  whose  fortune  was  built  on  a shrewd 
analysis  of  the  post-war  demand  for  oil  photo-  piebae  boulat 


in  London,  Onassis  returned  to  the 
US  to  face  his  sealed  indictment.  As 
a result  the  Justice  Department  was 
obliged  to  make  both  indictments 
public.  Niarchos  did  not  set  foot  on 
American  soil,  but  sent  his  British 
lawyer  to  negotiate  with  the  US  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  who  was 
dealing  with  Onassis  face  to  face.  A 
deal  was  finally  worked  out,  but 
Niarchos  was  later  sued  by  the  US 
government  again  for  breaching  the 
agreement  Consequently,  he  trans- 
ferred his  operations  to  Europe. 

Meanwhile.  Niarchos  felt  se- 
verely threatened  by  the  “Jeddah 
agreement”  between  Onassis  and  1 
the  Saudi  Arabian  monarch,  by 
which  Onassis  was  to  supply 
500,000  tons  of  tanker  shipping  to 


set  up  the  Saudi  Arabian  Maritime 
Company  (Samco),  which  would  get 
priority  rights  on  Arabian  oil  ship- 
ments. Had  the  deal  materialised, 
Onassis,  within  a decade,  would 
have  had  a strategic  monopoly  on 
the  annual  transport  of  more  than 
45  million  tons  of  Saudi  oil.  This 
threatened  not  only  Aramco,  the 
consortium  dominated  by  four 
m^jor  American  oil  companies,  but 
US  strategic  policy.  It  also  threat- 
ened Niarchos.  The  time  had  come 
to  take  action. 

He  offered  Robert  Mayhew,  a for- 
mer Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agent  and  sometime  associate  of  the 
reclusive  multi-millionaire  Howard 
Hughes,  an  advance  to  scupper  the  . 
Saudi  agreement,  which,  as  his  I 
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lawyer  put  it,  was  a threat  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  interests.  Thus  was 
Onassis’s  (leal  undermined,  through 
intense  pressure  put  on  the  Saudis. 

With  six  residences  spread 
around  the  world,  Niarchos  had 
plenty  of  wall  space  to  Till  and  de- 
rived “aesthetic  satisfaction’1  from 
collecting  paintings,  “I  like  living 
with  them,’1  he  said.  “They  make  my 
surroundings  and  my  life  more 
pleasant”  He  developed  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  private  collec- 
tions, acquiring  the  actor  Edward  G 
Robinson’s  collection,  El  Greco's 
Pleth,  four  paintings  by  Gauguin, 
four  by  Cezanne,  four  by  Degas, 
nine  by  Renoir,  13  by  Van  Gogh  and 
outstanding  works  by  Toulouse 
Laulrec,  Goya,  Matisse,  Delacroix 
and  Corat. 

Niarchos  was  an  excellent  swim- 
mer and  yachtsman,  and  a good 
hunter.  He  loved  Ascot  and  the  rac- 
ing world,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  owners  and  breeders  of 
racehorses  in  Europe. 

Tall,  slim,  with  the  gaze  of  a 
hawk,  a protruding,  bony,  aristo- 
cratic nose  and  a seductive  charm, 
he  was  apparently  Irresistible  to 
women.  He  married  five  times.  In 
1930,  his  first  wife  was  a Greek  ad- 
miral's daughter  a short-lived  af- 
fair, ending  In  divorce.  Eight  years 
later,  he  took  a second  wife,  a diplo- 
mat's widow,  but  (his  marriage  also 
ended  in  divorce. 

His  1947  marriage  to  Eugenie  Li- 
vanos produced  four  children.  He  di- 
vorced her  to  marry  briefly  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Ford  II,  Char- 
lotte, with  whom  he  had  a daughter, 
but  he  returned  to  Eugenie,  who 
died  in  Spetsopouia  in  1970,  perhaps 
from  an  overdose  of  barbiturates. 
Rumours  at  the  time  suggested  it 
was  not  “suicide"  as  claimed.  His 
last  marriage  was  to  Tina  Uvanos, 
Eugenie’s  sister  and  an  ex-wife  of 
Onassis.  Tina  died  in  October  1974. 

Niarchos  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  for  his  sense  of 
humour,  generosity  and  hospitality. 

Alfkl  Rouasln-Croney  j 

Stavros  Spyros  Niarchos, 
shipowner,  bom  July  3, 1909;  died 
April  16.  1996 
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Baby,  you  can  drive  my  car . . . Fun  for  some,  but  it’s  a dream  not  everyone  can  share  photograph  don  mcphec 


On  a fast  road  to  nowhere 


Will  cars i and  air  travel  for 
all  really  improve  our 1 
lives?  John  Adams 

predicts  social  and  : 
ecological  devastation  • 

AST  MONTH  I flew  to  an 
OECD  conference  on  sustain- 
able transport  in  Vancouver 
where  an  energy  expert  told  me  I'd 
used  a tonne  of  aviation  fuel  getting 
there  and  back. 

The  conference  provided  much 
balm  for  environmentalist  guilt.  The 
high  points, were  a paper  about  a 
“Hypercar"  -r  which  would  do  over.. 
300  miles  ,to  the  gallon,,  with  virtu- 
ally no  emissions  — and  a video 
conference  in  which  a man  told  us 
that  electronic  mobility  will  increas- 
ingly replace  physical  mobility. 

These  poiats  exemplify  the  world- 
wide search  for  technical  fixes  to  the 
environmental  problems  caused  by 
transi>ort-  The  promise  is  that  alter- 
native fuels  will  allow  us  to  travel 
without  fear  of  running  short  of  en- 
ergy, assaulting  the  ear,  or  poisoning 
the  air.  Clever  electronics  will  pro- 
duce “intelligent”  vehicles  and  high- 
ways that  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  our  roads  and  airports.  And  the 
“need"  to  travel  will  diminish  as  we 
communicate  more  electronically. 


I It  Is  a promise  that  most  politi- 
cians find  irresistible.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  Anthony  Crosland  sum- 
marised perfectly  the  politician’s 
view  of  the  transport  problem:  “My 
working  class  constituents,"  he  said, 
“. . . want  cars,  and  the  freedom  they, 
give  on  weekends  and  holidays.  And 
they  want  package  tour  holidays  to 
Majorca,  even  if  this  means  more 
noise  of  night  flights  and  eating  fish 
and  chips  on  previously  secluded 
benches  . . . [and]  the  affluent  mid- 
dle classes  want  to  kick  the  ladder 
down  behind  them."  . 

Crosland's  ladder  has  now  been  , 
extended  to  the  .whole,  world. 
China's  tiny  car  . population  is  dou-, 
bling  every  three  or  four  ..years. 
China  believes  that  every  . family 
should  own  a car.  If  die  whole  world 
succeeded  in  reaching. .the  .top  of 
this  ladder  there  would  be  10  times 
more  qars.in  the.  world.  • 

Both  the  Labour  and  Conserva- 
tives parties  want  Britain  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  car  ownership  ladder 
but  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  air  travel 
disappears  into  the  clouds  and 
faster  still  is  the  growth  of  elec- 
tronic mobility.  Here  the  statisti- 
cians cannot  keep  up,  but  it  is 
widely  agreed  that  the  doubling 
time  of  traffic  on  the  Internet  is  less 
than  a year. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  Most  politi- 


cians are  slaves  to  opinion  polls,  and 
transport  policy  worldwide  is  driven 
by  an  implicit  opinion  poll:  “Would 
you  Uke  a car,  unlimited  air-miles, 
and  all  the  computer  facilities  en- 
joyed by  computer  moguls  like 
Microsoft’s  Bill  Gates?"  . 

At  present, . most  people  have 
never  flown  and  do  not  own  cars  or 
computers.  So  die  answer  to  this 
question,  everywhere  in  die  world, 
is  overwhelmingly  yes.  And  these 
“yes1’  replies  are  driving  policies 
and  research  agendas  in  rich  coun- 
tries ,and.  poor  countries  alike.  This 
suggests  a-,  second  opinion  poll 
which,  ns  far  as  I am  aware,  has 
never  been  conducted;  Would  you 
like  to  live  in, die  sort  of  world  you 
would  gel  if  everyone’s  wish  were 
granted?.  i . 

! For  such  a:  poll  to  yield  meaning- 
ful answers  Lherc  would  need  to  be 
agreement  about  what  such  a world 
would  be  Uke.  U would  probably  be 
polluted,  noisy  and  congested.  But, 
assuming  technology  will  solve 
diese  problems,  what  else  might  we 
expect? 

□ It  would  be  a polarised  world. 
About  a third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion will  never  be  old  enough  or  fit 
enough  to  drive  and  their  disadvan- 
tage will  increase  as  car  dependence 
increases.  They  will  become  second- 
class  citizens,  dependent  on  the 


withered  remains.of  public  transport 
or  the  goodwill  of  car  owners. 

□ The  world  would  become  one 
continuous  suburb.  The  iradilionnl 
city,  built  for  people  not  cars,  could 
not  exist.  The  last  unspoilt  islands 
and  wilderness  areas  would  be 
spoiled.  , . 

□ Geographical  communities  would 
be  drained  of  their-  social  content 
and  reliant  on  CCTV  and  neighbour- 
hood-watch. People  with  similar 
interests  and  life-styles  would  com- 
mune on  the  Internet  or  meet  at 
conferences  and  vacation  resorts. 

□ Travel  opportunities  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  cultural  and  linguistic 
diversity  in  the  world  would  lx-  oblit- 
erated by  tourism  and  (lie  hege- 
mony of  English  on  satellites  and 
(he  Internet.  Our  sense  of  place 
would  disappear,  in  a world  ob- 
sessed with  mnkiiig  it  easier  and 
cheaper  to  “get  there". 

r-J  Fragile  ecosystems  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Hie  provision  of  parking 
and  road  space  for  more  than  10 
limes  as  many  motor  vehicles  would 
require  paving  much  more  o|  tin* 
world.  Tin*  remaining  wilderness 
areas  would  be  chopped  up  into 
ever  smaller  imrcels  — loo  small  to 
support  rare  species. 

□ Street  life  would  disappear.  The 
scale  would  detent  pedestrians,  and 
traffic  would  make  cycling  loo  dan- 
gerous. Children  would  become 
captives  of  the  family  chauffeur. 

□ Law  enforcement  would  become 
Orwellian.  CCTV  surveillance,  DNA 


Spanner  in  the  works 


Camilla  Bare  ns  reports 
on  Britain’s  New  Luddites, 
who  are  marching  to  a i 
different  tune  to  their 
American  counterparts  : 

ONE  Saturday  last  month,' 
the  citizens  Qf  York  were 

treated  to  apunusuaj , ; . 
sight:  a group  of  activists  attack-! 
ing  a Volkswagen  Polo  with  a j ; 
large  Inflatable  hammer.  The  car 
had  been  put  on  trial,  passers-by 

were  told,  and  because  it  had  1 i 
been  found  guilty,  It  was  being  ; 
purildied —Luddite-style,  r ! 

The  tri  Al was  held  Ity  a grdup  1 
calling  tbemseWes  tile  New  ' ‘ { 
Luddites.  Their  Blip,  they  said  j ; 
wastotecreate the  original  i : 

Ldddlte  activity  pfdraggjpg , ; 1 I . 


machinery  Into  the  market  place 
and  putting  It  on  public  trial  to 
establish  if  It  was  beneficial  to 
the  "common  good”.' 

'The  point  we  were  trying  to 
make”,  says  Jim  Thomas,  a his- 
tory and  English  undergraduate 
at  York  university,  "is  that, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
Luddites  weren’t  self-serving 
vandals  butgreat  fighters  for  . 

justice*  They  weren’t  against  all  ' 
technology,  just  against 
machines  that  threatened  tfieir 
. livelihoods  and  environment" : 
The  fclal  had  particular  sigfofi-  1 
conce.  It  was  held  at  York  (pestle, 
whei^  14  of  (tie1  original 1 j 
Luddites  were  hanged  jfor  j “. 
n^achinerbreakliig  in  December  / 

■1812.'..  j! 

TheNew  Luddites  arethelat- 
esf  trff-ahoat  froth'  the  latest  tide  1 


of  DIY  activism.  Although  dis- 
missed as  "single-issue  cam- 
paigns” by  some  politicians,  the 
issue  connecting  all  these 
groups  is  concern  over  the  ero- 
sion of  democracyand  lade  of 
accountability — whether  parlia- 
mentary or  corporate.  Whatever 
the  Issue,  DIY  radicals  are  Intent 
on  reclamation,  whether  it’s 
Reclaim  The  Streets  — creating 
temporary  car-free  zones  -rr  or 
the  Land  Is  Ours  — for  greater  . 
community  Involvement  in  land 
development  It  ^vas  almost 1 
inevitable  that  a group  would 
form  toaddressthe  accountability 
0f  “the  scientific  6lltb”. 

•: . "I  think  it  wasiohiy  a,  matter  of 
time  before  the  whole  qrea  of,  i , 
technology  was  addressed,”  says 
Jim  Thomas. 'The!  anti-roads 
protests  raised  the  Issue  of  car"; 

. technology,  antigoj  mut^hbas 
spun  off  from  font;  People  are*  j 
thinking,  tyfell,  if  we  can  change 
1 the  Government’s  line  on  cars,' ' 


perhaps  we  can  change  their 
approach  to  other  forms  of 
tedinolo&r  as  well’,” 

In  America,  the  neo-Luddlte 
movement  is  tapping  into  a 
growing  irritation  with  the  over- 
hyped Information  revolution 
and  the  desite  for  technology- 
free  lifestyles.  This  spirit  is  char- 
acterised by  Kirkpatrick  Sale,  a 
writer  and  lecturer  who  has . 
gained  notoriety  for  smashing  up 
computers  with  a sledgehammer 
at  his  lectures! 

The  New  Luddites’  British 
founder  Is  an  anonymous  figure 
who,  like  a tufinber  of  other 

activists,  is  known  only  as  Ned 
(or  Eliza)  Lucid,  the  original 
Luddites’  fictitious  leaders.  This 
neo-Ned  Is  keen  to  stress  that 
the  inspiration  did  not  Come 
from  the  States  but  from  a land  ' 
occupation  Held  near  St  ..  . 
George’s  Hill  hi  Surrey  last ' 

spring;  "With  all  the  talk  about  . 
Jhe  Levellers  and  die  Digger*,  if 


fingerprinting,  atul  large  comput- 
erised police  (lata  bases  would 
increase. 

j Political  authority  would  become 
more  reunite.  As  Bill  Gales  lias  ob- 
served: ■Tlic  dnv  n senator  receives 
a million  pieces  of  e-mail  on  n topic 
or  is  able  to  have  his  bleeper  mi- 
ni hi  nee  the  results  ol  a real-time 
opinion  poll  troni  bis  constituents  is 
not  tar  away."  Bill  how  a senator 
would  read  all  this  e-mail  and  re- 
solve die  conflicts  ut  opinion  that 
are  contained  within  it  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

II,  as  1 suspect,  tlie  answer  to  the 
second  opinion  (hiII  is  a resounding 
N< ),  our  poliiirnl  leaders  might  con- 
sider commissioning  a third  opinion  j 
poll:  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a 
cleaner,  quieter,  more  convivial 
world  in  which  you  know  your 
neighbours,  it  is  safe  to  walk  and 
cycle,  and  children  arc  allowed  to 
play  in  the  street? 

Transport  and  communications 
planning  is  in  the  grip  of  a back- 
ward-looking vision  which  is  being 
sold  on  a false  prospectus  that  in- 
vites individuals  to  imagine  (he  world 
ns  it  is  now  but  with  themselves  hav- 
ing access  to  the  opport unites  cur- 
rently enjoyed  by  a small  elite. 

OF  COURSE  transport  and 
communications  planners 
alone  cannot  create  the 
world  described  in  the  third  opinion 
poll.  But  they  can  create  conditions 
which  will  make  such  a world  im- 
possible. In  a congested,  polluted 
world,  short  of  energy,  their  efforts 
to  make  transport  cleaner  and  more 
efficient  should,  naturally,  he  wel- 
comed — lint  only  if  these  efforts 
are  made  in  tin:  context  of  jjtiUcies 
tliai  give  absolute  priority  to  those 
forms  of  laud  use  and  modes  of 
transport  — walking,  cycling  and 
local  Inis  services  — that  promote  n 
limnaii  scale  of  living. 

I ’resent  priorities  are  fast  creat- 
ing a bleak,  dangerous,  alienated, 
polarised  and  dehumanised  world. 

Technology  has  an  important  rule 
to  play  in  getting  us  out  of  the  mew 
we  are  making  for  ourselves  hut  it  » 
currently  being  deployed  in  a way 
that  is  malting  tilings  worse. 

Wailing  in  Vancouver  nirjwi't  f°r 
my  plane  hack  to  Umdoti,  I met  a 
man  who  was  flying  to  Toronto.  He 
was  going  to  play  bridge  with  ijco- 
j pie  lie  had  met  on  the  Internet. 


John  Adt  win  hi u rourior  in 
geography  nt  University  College, 
London.  Thu  compile  version  of  lw 
OECD  paper  will  bo  published  In  ths 
June  Issue  of  World  Transport  Pofcy 
and  Practice 


seemed  obvious  to  use  thO  i 
Luddites  to  highlight  the  need 
for  Increased  public  participa- 
tion in  the  control  of  sdente, 
he  explains. 

Although  he  says  he  was 
impressed  by  Sale’s  book,  Rebels 
Against  The  Future,  he  distance? 
himself  from  his  counterparts  » 
America.  "Sale’s  book;  is  great:/; 

for  popularising  the  idea  of  W 

Luddism  and  putting  it  in  s ®€ 
ern  context  but  that's  as  far  a*  »r 
goes,”  he  explains.  “I  get  the 
feeling  that  moat  of  the  America? 
neo-Luddites  a^e  more  con-  • 
cerned  with  turning  their  back  ; 
on  modern  technology  than  • p 
turning  it  to  the  common  good. 

Sale  wrote  his  book  on  a 15- 
year-old  typewriter  rather  foal  ■„ 
word  processor.  Itowev^r,.®®  - 
New  Luqdites  pf  Britain  say  they 
are  happy  for  their  message  f®  C. 
be  spread  oh  the  Internet , 
i Although  "Ned”  grows  hJs  ow®  ' 
continued  <?n'fg£&3j 
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T°nh9  lPi>P.Ul!ti0n  With  90  mi,lion  more  mouths  a year  to  feed 


Why  meat  will  soon  be  off  the  menu 


rHE  average  human  in  a life- 
time  consumes  75  ton's  of 
water,  17  tons  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 2.5  ions'  of  proteins  and 
more  than  a ton  of  fats.  ' 

The  world  this  year  will  acquire 
90  million  more  people,  each  of 
whom  will  require  the  same  rations 
of|water,  carbohydrates,  protein  and 
fats.  But  when  the  year  began, 
world 'grain  stocks  were  lower  Ulan 
ever  before:  there  was  food  for  only1 
another  48  days  in  the  clipboard. 

The  future  looks  largely  vegetar- 
ian. Economists  tend  to  think  of 
food  in  terms  of  grain:  for  them, 
beef  is  simply  so  much  arable  land 
that  cannot  be  used  for  crops.  Food 
crops  need  sunlight,  topsoil,  fresh- 
water and  effort. 

Cattle  are' especially  wasteful  — it 
takes  790kg  of  plant  protein  to  turn 
into  50kg  of  beef  protein.  But  all 
animals  are  expensive.  In  1979,  the 
United  States  fed  145  millioii  tons  of 
grains  and  soybeans  to  livestock 
and  got  back  only  21  million  tons  in 
meat,  poultry  and  eggs. 

Sunlight  is  the  only  part  of  the 
lunch  that  is  free.  Topsoil  — a mix- 
ture of  soil,  humus  and  microbes  — 
is  expensive  stuff.  It  takes  about  500 
years  of  weathering  to  turn  rock 
into  an  Inch  of  topsoil.  In  general, 
the  deeper  the  topsoil,  the  heavier 
the  yield,  but  even  this  depends  oil 
the  light  nutrients  at  the  right  time. 

!u  get  the  best  out  of  a crop,  farm- 
el's  usually  ik-ed  nitrogen,  or 
potash,  or  phosphates,  or  all  three, 
these  have  to  be  funnel,  and  then  de- 
livered to  the  crops,  which  requires 
energy,  usually  in  the  form  of  oil. 

rhen  there  is  water  different 
crops  have  different  needs.  Ground- 
nuts do  quite  well  in  arid  climates. 

On  the  other  hand  it  rakes  175  gal- 
lons of  water  to  produce  one  pound 
°*  corn  grain.  So  for  die  past  6,000 
years  farmers  have  been  engaged  in 
a form  of  slow  genetic  engineering: 
continuously  selecting  crops  that 
best  suit  local  soils,  water  supplies 
and  climates.  But  even  this  has  ac- 
celerated a race  with  other  crea- 
tures:  funguses,  wilts,  blights, 
locusts,  eelworms,  weevils  and  wild 
oats. 

Farmers  not  only  have  to  keep 
battling  against  diseases,  predators ' 
find  competitors,  but  they  have  to' 
keep  selecting  new  varieties  with  1 
new  resistances  to  Increase  yields. 

In  the  19G0s  the  process  became  I 
intensely  scientific:  the  “green  revd- 1 1 
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lution"  devised  heavy  cropping  ears 
of  nee  or  wheat  on  short,  fest-grow- 
‘ng  stems  which  required  fertilisers 
supplied  by  tractors  and  irrigation 
schemes  backed  by  big  banks.  For  a 
while,  food  supplies  seemed  to 
surge  ahead  of  population  growth 
Countnes  like  India  and  Indonesia 
became  exporters  of  food,  China 
became  self-sufficient,  huge  agri- 
providers in  the  US  sold  their 
surplus  to  up  to  120  nations. 

. But  the  -green  revolution"  has 
wilted.  The  first  limitation  is  on  the 
sun  itself:  the  most  efficient  plants 
cannot  convert  mote  than  2 per  cent 
of  solar  energy  into  carbohydrates 
or  protein,  and  genetic  engineering 
Is  unlikely  to  make  them  do  any  bet- 
ter. The  second  limitation  is  in  oil 
and  fertilisers:  between  1945  and 


of  pollution,  and  in  part  because  of 
wasteful  use  of  farmland.  Badly  de- 
signed irrigation  schemes  have  in- 
creased salt  levels  in  the  soil.  Or 
they  have  taken  so  much  water  from 
lakes  and  rivers  that  whole  regions 
have  been  turned  into  deserts.  The 
Aral  Sea  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
is  a classic  case.  Estimates  vary,  but 
one  guess  is  that  every  year  an  area 
the  size  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
simply  becomes  useless. 

But  there  is  an  even  bigger  prob- 
lem. Last  year  a team  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity calculated  that  soil  erosion 
was  now  costing  the  planet  $400  bil- 
hon  la  direct  damage  to  agricultural 
land  and  Indirect  damage  to  water- 
ways and  human  health.  Each  year, 
75  billion  tons  of  soils  are  washed 
away  by  rains  and  floods  or  blown 


at  Stanford  university  in  California 
looked  at  the  global  balance  sheet 
and  discovered  something  even 
more  alarming.  Humanity  — which 
has  increased  from  one  billion  to  al- 
most 6 billion  in  200  years  — may 
soon  be  running  out  of  water  (see 
right) . The  Stanford  team  found  that 
humans  — and  their  crops,  farm  an- 
imals and  forestry  plantations  — 
were  already  using  one  fourth  of  all 
the  water  taken  up  by  plants.  The 
other  10  million  or  more  species  on 
the  planet  had  to  share  what  was 
left. 

Given  that  there  is  a limit  to  water 
supplies,  topsoil,  energy  and  fertilis- 
ers, there  is  only  one  route  left.  'litis 
Is  in  genetic  engineering:  taking  1 
useful  genes  from  one  variety  or 
even  species  and  transferring  them 
to  another.  Scientists  are  already 
doing  this  to  make  crops  more  pest- 
resistant,  or  disease-resistant,  or 
frost-resistant,  and  there  is  a world- 
wide hunt  for  genes  which  can  be 
transferred  from  arid-zone  or  salt- 
marsh  plants  into  crop  plants  to 
make  them  grow  in  wasted  soils. 


eUT  THERE,  loo,  is  a catch: 
in  order  to  provide  food  for  a 
swelling  global  population, 
farmers  have  been  selecting  only 
tlie  most  efficient  varieties,  and  set- 
tlers havr  been  clearing  wild  re 
gions  to  create  new  farmlands.  This 
means  that  old  varieties  and  wild 
species  of  plants  are  disappearing 
everywhere  — and  these  wild  plants 
and  primitive  eultivars  are  just  the 
plants  most  likely  to  hold  the  genes 
scientists  have  been  looking  for. 

Finally,  agronomists  are  left  with 
the  pressures  uf  growth  itself.  As 
nations  like  China  industrialise,  the 
amount  of  farmland  available  dwin- 
dles, As  living  standards  in  China 
nse.  tastes  change.  The  Chinese, 
too,  want  beef  and  beer.  So  grain 
prices  rise.  But  beef  may  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  most  people 
Right  now  the  US  diet  is  niade  up  of 
31  per  cent  animal  products.  With 
even  a 1.1  per  cent  annual  popula- 
tion growth  rate,  the  number  of 
mouths  to  feed  in  the  US  will  double 
by  2050.  Right  now,  each  American  ' 
has  1.8  acres  of  cropland  to  feed 
him  or  her  — and  provide  $155 
, w°rih  of  food  exports  each  year.  By 
2050,  each  American  will  have  to 
live  off  0.6  acres  per  capita.  The  US 
diet  by  then  will  be  85  per  cent  vege- 
tarian. 


Even  with  modern  technology,  crop  yields  are  reaching  their  limit 


1995,  oil  use  by  US  farmers  in- 
creased lourfoid  and  crop  yields  in- 
creased threefold,  but  the  worlds 
oil  reserves  are  expected  to  run  out 
m 50  or  so  years.  The  other  tiling 
likely  to  run  out  very  soon  is  the 
supply  of  phosphate.  This  is  quite 
often  guano:  millions  of  years  of 
bird  droppings  turned  to  rock. 
World  phosphate  use  lias  been  ris- 
ing since  1950  by  4 per  cent  per  year 
to  150  million  tons  a year.  The  US 
Bureau  of  Mines  believes  there  is 
about  34  billion  tons  of  phosphate 
rock  left  to  be  quarried.  At  present 
growth  rates,  this  will  run  out  in  55 
years. 

There  is  worse  to  come.  The  land 
available  for  agriculture  is  dwin- 
dling. This  is,  in  jiart,  sirfipty  be- 
cause of  industrialisation  and  th£ 
growth  of  the  cities,  in  part  because 

’■  I ■"  *■  ■ ■!  r.  1 I-'  | ■ 


away  by  winds.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  croplands  suffer  moder- 
ate to  severe  erosion.  In  places  — 
Europe  and  the  US  — where  land 
practices  are  good,  farmers  lose  17 
tons  of  topsoil  every  year  from 
every  hectare.  In  Africa,  Asia  and 
South  America,  the  figure  is  40  tons 
a year.  On  the  steep  slopes  of  cas- 
sava fields  in  Nigeria,  losses  have 
been  measured  at  220  tons  per  year; 
in  parts  of  Jamaica,  400  tons  a year. 

More  than  soil  is  lost.  In  a 
hectare  of  good  farm  soil  there  is 
likely  to  be  a ton  of  earthworms,  a 
ton  of  arthropods,  two  tons  of  bacte-' 
ria,  algae  and  protozoa  and  more 
than  two  tons  of  fungi,  all  of  which 
recycle  the  nutrients  so  that  plants 
can  use  them.  Erosion  at  this  rate  is 
already  hitting  productivity; 

But  this  year  a gteup  of  scientists 
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When  the 
tap  s run  dry 

i 

\'/\/ATER  supplies  over  much  of 
V V the  world  could.be  in  trouble, 
aaroi-ding  to  a recent  study  in  the 
US  journal.  Science.  Humans  are  al- 
ready using  more  than  a quarter  of 
all  water  that  falls  on  the  ground 
and  evaporates,  aiid  mure  than  50 
per  cent  of  accessible  water  tliat 
drains  through  .rivers  aiid  streams. 

; Scientists  warn  that  although  n«w  ' 
darns  could  increase  Hie  world  sup- 
ply of  water  by  about  10  per  cent  in 
the  next  30  years,  that  won’t  solve 
tile  problem.  The  number  of  people 
needing  Hie  water  will  increase  by 
45  percent. 

■Three  'scientists  at  Stanford  uni- 
versity, California  — Snndra  Postal, 
rmil  Erhlich  and  Gretclien  Daly  — 
point  out  that  two-tliiixls  of  all  the 
planet’s  fresh  wnter  is  locked  up  in 
the  ice-caps.  About  10  million  cubic 
kilometres  of  it  is  in  Hie  atmos- 
phere, rivers,  swamps,  aquifers, 
rocks  and  forests,  but  most  of  this,  is 
not  rcnlly  on  tap. 

Animals  and  plants  can  only  reach 
water  that  is  evaporated  by  the  sun 
and  tails  again  as  rain.  Some  runs  uif 
to  the  sea,  some  is  absorbed  by  life 
in.  a.  process  called  evapotran- 
spiral  ion.  Humans  account  lor  about 
per  cent  of  this  total:  the  rest  is 
shared  with  other  life. 

Distribution  has  always  been  a 
problem,  even  where  there  is  plenty 
of  running  water.  Sixty  per  eenl  .,f 
the  wu rlit’s  ijopulatiou  lives  in  Asia, 
but  gets  only  Jii  pt-i  cent  uf  Hu, 
water  that  fill*  rivers  and  lakes.  Fit'- 
teen  per  cent  uf  the  world's  fresh 
water  flows  down  the  Amazon,  but 
only  about  0.4  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  can  reach  it.  In 
North  America  and  Eurasia,  most 
iwer  How  is  through  tundra  and  into 
the  Arctic  regions. 

ncJ*16  fiuess  ,s  ,hat  by  2025-  with 
350  new  dams  a year  for  Hie  next  30 
years,  water  engineers  could  add 
another  1,200  cubic  kilometres  to 
the  available  supply.  With  the  water 
already  stored,  and  die  estimated 
run-off  down  rivers,  there  might  be 
a total  of  about  13,700  cubic  kilo- 
metres a year  available  by  2025.  By 
then,  humans  could  be  demanding 
70  per  centoffiiat 
However,  huniqns  can  no  longer 
regard  water  as  available  oii  tap:  as 
I scientists  are  repeatedly  pointing 
I 0IJJr  “ k one  natural  resource  for  I 
' wfilch  there  is  no  substitute! . 
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The  new  wave  of  British  goodbyes 


As  in  the  sixties,  Britons 
are  queuing  to  emigrate 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand 
or  Canada.  Why  this  new 
rush  to  get  out,  asks 
Catherine  Bennett 


A f EW ZEALAND,  home  of  the 
mmm  kiwi,  comprises  two  islands, 
m V South  and  North:  a land 
mass  of  Just  over  100,000  square 
miles.  There  are  several  famous 
New  Zealanders,  including  Kiri  Te 
Kanawa  and  Jane  Campion.  All  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Jonah 
Lomu,  live  overseas. 

Christine  and  Stephen  Abbott  live 
on  the  outskirts  of  Warrington. 
They  would  rather  live  in  New 
Zealand.  What's  wrong  with  the  out- 
skirts of  Warrington?  “It's  all  estates 
now,”  says  Mr  Abbott,  an  engineer. 
"When  we  arrived  there  were  fields 
all  around  us.  Now  the  estates  are 
going  up  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
you’ve  got  to  walk  15  minutes  until 
you  come  into  the  fields  again." 

This  fate  has  yet  lo  befall  New 
Zealand.  “It's  so  spacious,”  Mr  Ab- 
bott says.  "There's  only  three  and  a 
half  million  people  there;  that’s  like 
the  population  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  combined,  and  New 
Zealand  is  bigger  than  the  UK” 

Australia  is  bigger  still:  3,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  an  arid  land  of 
great  plains  and  low  elevations.  Its 
chief  exports  are  coal,  iron  ore  and 
meat.  The  population  is  1 7.8  million. 

It  once  included  Barry  Humphries. 
Carmen  Callil,  Germaine  Greer  and 
Clive  James,  all  of  whom  now  live  in 
Britain.  Kathleen  and  Joe  McLean 
also  live  in  Britain.  They  would 
rather  live  in  Australia.  Have  they 
ever  been  there?  “No,"  says  Kath- 
leen; “We've  . seen  videos,  and 
fvteiids  have  told  us  about  it." 

The  videos  suggest  Australia  is 
much  warmer  than  Scotland,  where 
Kathleen  is  a nursfc  and  Joe  a techni- 
cian for  an  Oil  company.  By  the  end 
of  this  summer,  the  McLeans  ex- 
l>cct  to'  be  in  Perth,  two  of  around 
9,000  Britons  who  flee  to  Australia 
each  year.  There  would  be  many 
more  if  Australia  did  not  stipulate  an 
annual  “planning  figure"  — or  quota 
— with  a limited  number  of  immi- 
grants admitted  on  a points  system. 
This  yeair  the  demand  for  visas  Was 
so  great  that  the  figure  has  already 
been  reached  and  no  more  visas  will 
be  granted  until  July. 

“It's  not  like  in  the  sixties,  when 
they  would  just  take  anyone,  on  a 
£10  assisted  passage  scheme,"  says 
Colin  Marchant,.  managing  director 
of  Outbound  Newspapers,  whose 
audience  is  'would-be  frnigrts. 
"Countries  now  want  immigrants 
who  are  going  to  help  their  eco-' 
nomy  and  so  somebody  who’s  a fail- 
ure here  probably  isn't  going  to  be 
very  attractive  to  another  country. 
You  have  to  have  plenty  of  skills."  In 
the  emigration  business,  these  peo- 
ple are  known  as  "quality  migrants”. 

Marchant  says  the  number  of  in- 
quiries from  aspiring  efnigtahts  his 
tripled  in  the  pa&t  five  years,  Last 
month,  he  organised  A three-day ' 
"Emigration  Show”,  at  London’s 
Olympia,  which  attracted  12,000  vis-' 
itors.  He  attributes  their  disaffection' 
to  the' recession:  “People  are  getting 
more  and  more'  disllIuSioned  with 
Britain.  They1  don’t  feel  they ’have’1 
much  more  future  here!  People  pay1' 
thdy  feel  insecure  ih'thelFjbbS,  dritT 
the  pototw^ffyaiVd'  rnak£  is  thejrte1 
not  necessarily  goltig  to  find’ 
Shhngri-Li'if (hey  " 1 ' 


That  faraway  look ...  the  Abbott  family  of  Warrington  have  an  eye  on  New  Zealand  photo:  chris  thomonh 


On  the  other  hand,  David  Merz, 
principal  migration  officer  at  the 
Australian  embassy,  attributes  the 
demand  to  the  recession's  easing 
off.  "Because  things  are  getting  a bit 
better,  it  is  actually  making  some 
classes  of  people  prepared  to  go.  It’s 
almost  like  a ship  in  a storm,  when 
the  storm’s  on  you  keep  the  hatches 
battened  down  ami  you  don't  sail 
anywhere.  When  the  fine  weather 
starts  you  come  lip  again,  and  put 
the  sails  up  and  start  moving." 

In  particular,  premier-quality, 
business  emigrants  have  gathered 
in  confidence.  ‘Those  sort  of  people 
were  probably  really  keeping  their 
heads  down  during  the  worst  of  the 
recession,  when  they  maybe  han- 
kered after  the  idea  of  moving  to 
Australia.  Now  things  are  getting  a 
bit  better, 'it’s  almost  like  people  are 
taking  n few  more  risks." 

Britons  seem  to  crave  r sort  of 
freedom.  ‘You  could  describe  It  as  a 
feeling  of  elbow  room,  you're  not  as 
''confined.' There  are  great  opportu- 
nities in  Britain  as  well  but  perhaps' 
things  are  a' little  bit  more  slruc- 

‘Untll  a generation 
above  us  leaves, 
there’s  nowhere  for 
us  to  go.  It’s  Just  very 
difficult  to  progress’ 

hired,  a little  more  confined. 
Whereas  they  feel  that  if  they  go  to 
Australia,  if  they're  prepared  to  put 
in  the  effort,  there’s  perhaps  more 
scope  for  them  to  achieve  things." 

Jane  West  foot  her  real  name)  is 
28  and  dissatisfied  with  her  lot  Her 
application  for  residency  in  Aus- 
tralia has  just  been  approved  and' 
she  awaits  only  the  results  of  a med- 
ical to  resign  from  her  job  a?  a food 
scientist  “It's  not  so  structured 
'there,”  she  reports,,  having  been 
struck  by  this  on  a holiday  to  Aus- 
tralia. THefe  seem  to  be  a lot  more’ 

Sonstraints , for  peoplti  in'  Britain,  in 
idustrV, . whereas  frj  Aiistralty  the 
rules  haven't  ' been  written 
'Here,  there 'always '.seeds' to k be  a 
rule  to  fpjibW  'and.  there's  all  the 
bufeaucraicy  foat  jrpes  ‘^yitij  bigiq-. 


two  years  ago,  succeeding  on  her 
second  attempt.  Most  of  her  friends 
are  envious,  or  hoping  to  follow  her 
example.  “Everybody’s  got  the 
same  idea  — there  are  more  oppor- 
tunities there,  to  be  honest.  It’s  got 
to  the  stage  here  where  you  can’t 
get  anywhere.  Until  a generation 
above  us  leaves,  there’s  nowhere  for 
us  to  go.  It's  just  very  difficult  to 
progress." 

There  are  no  official  figures  for 
permanent  emigration  from  Britain. 
Almost  a quarter  of  a million  people 
left  in  1993  (the  last  year  for  which 
numbers  are  available),  though  this 
includes  everyone  going  to  work 
abroad  for  a year  or  more.  But  in  a 
recent  Gallup  |joU,  49  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  would  mi- 
grate if  they  could;  emigration  agen- , 
cies.  which'  help  clients  with 
applications  for  residency  visas,  say 
demand  for  their  services  is  increas- 
ing. . 

Matthew  Collins,  who  runs  an 
emigration  consultancy.  Ambler 
Collins. , claims  business  hns  ex- 
panded ‘'enormously"  iii  the  past 
three  years.  He  specialises  hi  appli- 
cations to  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  Canada,  the  only  countries . 
which  will  accept  applications  from 
anywhere  in  the  world.  ‘There’s 
been  a lift,  in  inquiries  as  people 
' have  been  waiting  for  the  feelgood 
factor  to  return,"  he  says.  "Basically 
it  hasn't,  and  one  of  the  big  areas 
where  people  make  a financial  deci- 
sion, especially  if  they  have  chil- 
dren, is  their  concern  about, the 
level  of  crime.  Some  just  get  fed  up 
with  the  weather  and  the  amount  of 
traffic." 

One  of  his  clients,  Robert  Scott 
(an  alias,  as  his  current  employers 
are  ignorant  of  his  scheme),  plans 
to  take  his  wife  and  two  sonB  to 
Perth  — Perth,  Australia,  that  is.  He 
works  as  ah  electrician  in  Scotland, 
and  sayirthe  only  thing  he  expects, 
to  ini 83  is  the(scenery,  The  way  I 
look  at  it,  you  can’  be  unemployed  ip 
Australia  and  ' you  won’t,  bloody 
freeze  to  death'.”  He  does  qot  Intend 
to  be  Unemployed  in  Australia:  Tm 
one  of  those  people  who’ll,  jOTfeep. 
the  streets!  If  t Have'tp.  Sb  long. as  I 
- cap  earn  a cj-iiat  for  the  family,  tiiar^, 
alU’mbothered  ai?6ut”j  :>\u  Vk 

But  he  already’  earns  a reason-' 
ab|e  crust.  ri«  ’ {Scotland- ' why not 
stay?  T^oh’t.'jKjes  any  future  hi 
' country .for  my  jdds,'",fie  jiaya, je^t 


barking  on  n iiassionale  and  com- 
prehensive indictment  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  “The  way  that  job  oppor- 
tunities have  shrunk  so  much;  iL's 
been  so  eroded,  the  economic  bnse 
of  tliis  country.  There's  been  a com- 
plete abandonment  of  major  manu- 
facturing, which  is  a very  bad  thing 
for  a country  to  do.  U means  your 
sole  reliance  is  oil  the  service  sector 
industry.  Then  that  puls  you  ;it  the 
mercy  of  overseas  international 
companies  wlm  have  no  bloody  |n\- 
ally  to  this  country  whatsoever." 
But  does  he?  Not  any  longer.  "When 
you  look  at  whnl  has  been  lust,  it’:, 
pretty  desperate.  When  you  think 
you  had  a nnliuii  which  was  incredi- 
bly proud  of  iiseir,  and  justifiably  mi. 
and  what  the  world  lias  to  thank 
Britain  for  — it's  ail  down  the 
bloody  lubes." 

How  does  lie  account  for  tin*  tal- 
ented Auslraliaus  wiio  have  loll  Aus- 
tralia for  (lie  devastation  that  is 
modem  Britain?  “Fine,  showbiz  and 
ill  at,”  he  says,  dismissively.  “‘I  hat’s 
ail  the  service  sector  type  thing. 
And  I think  I'm.  giving  my  boys  a far 
better  chance  of  somi ‘tiling,  miller 
limn  not  a lot  of  chance  of  any- 
thing." 

Australia  is  popular  with  Matthew 
Collins’s  clients:  “A  lot  of  that  is  due 
to  Australian  soaps  and  the  picture 
they  paint.  They  all  think  it's  sun 
and  fun."  Second  comes  Canada, 
colder  but  easier  of  access.  Last 
yefir  Canada  accepted  300,000  new 
residents,  who  qualify  on  a points 
system  which  varies  from  year  to 
year.  This  year,  fpr  example, 
pfitissiers  and  chefs  of  ail  descrip- 
tions are  awarded  a lavish  10  points, 
whereas  writers  get  three  points 
and  "humorists”  a meagre  one. 

But  first-class  humorists  should 
not  repine.  "Pretty  well  anyone  who 
has  the  right  qualifications  can  get 
there,"  says  David  Hall,  managing 
director  of  Hall  & Associates,  which , 
specialises  in  “immigration  assis- 
tance" to  Canada,  "Canada  h^s  re- 
ahy  pitched -its.  immigration 
programme  rao^e  J|i  line  with  fade-' 

> pendent,  self-suffideqt  immigration. 
.They’re  leas  interested  in , depen- 
dents faid.fooi^  interested  in  people. 
, who  makefile  eamomy  hum!" , . t , 

He  feels  (hat  enthusiasm 

•far  emigration  iileas  a consequence 
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plnni-t.  They  lake  their  vacations  all 
over  the  world,  they  see  other 
economies,  they  see  other  lifestyles, 
and  they  don’t  see  themselves  as 
having  to  live  or  die  in  the  same 
country  that  their  parents  did.  This 
is  not  about  getting  on  little  wooden 
boats  and  sailing  over  the  horizon 
— there’s  a new  consciousness, 
where  people  art-  looking  at  (he 
world  us  their  neighbourhood  mi 
deciding  where  they  want  lo  live  for 
lifestyle  mid  career  reasons." 

In  Warrington,  Christine  and 
Stephen  Abbott  have  twoehildren.a 
sun  of  17  and  daughter  of  19,  "1  feel 
as  (hough  we’re  smothering  the 
children  by  making  them  slay 
here,"  says  Mrs  Abbott,  u nurse.  Td 
like  them  lo  realise  that  we  live  in  a 
hig  world  and  they ‘re  not  stuck  to 
working  in  the  UK." 

Won’t  she  miss  Warrington?  "Oh 
(iod,  no  no,  oh  no  no,"  says  Mrs  Ab- 
bott, who  visited  (lie  country  last 
year.  ‘Til  miss  my  friends  but  we'll 
find  it  pretty  easy  to  find  others.  It’s 
so  British  out  there,  The  weather's 
very  much  like  here,  the  way  oflife 
is  like  here,  they  drive  on  the  cor- 
rect side  »if  tlie  renal  — on  the  left — 
so  it's  very  easy  in  go". 

A correspondent  from  New 
Zealand  in  Outbound  Newspapers 
regrets  that  “New  Zealanders  tlu  not 
seem  lo  have  the  same  regard  for 
animals  as  the  British  do.  Dogs  are 
often  chained  up.  They  are  not 
loved  and  taken  tor  walks  as  in  the 
UK.”  Bui  must  emigres  seem  to  sur- 
vive even  such  monstrous  aberra- 
tions of  behaviour.  "We  did  a survey 
and  overwhelmingly  people  wiio'd 
gone  out  tin -iv  had  succeeded/ 
says  Colin  March. ml.  “Not  finan- 
cially. lull  they  fell  they'd  made  the 
rigid  dn  isinii.  lifestyle  seems  tube 


it’s  being  able  to 
enjoy  the  money  they 
do  earn,  in  a better 
climate  and  more 
relaxed  atmosphere’ 


so  impnrliiiit.  rather  Ilian  n great  fi- 
nancial success.  It's  being  able  to 
enjoy  the  mnm-y  they  do  earn,  in  a 
better  climate  and  more  relaxed  at* 
most  there.  Highly  tier  cent  of  dir 
people  we  heard  from  fold  rn*  re 
gi  els." 

Tlie  only  sml  thing,  perhaps,  is 
that  these  determined  and  tu:com- 
pltalied  Britons  find  their  country 
intolerable.  Thanks  Ip  the  points 
system,  those  who  succeed  in  lew, 
mg  are  educated  and  skilled,  self- 
supporting  find  law-abiding-  That 
presumably  menus  that  those  whp 
will  never  leave  tins  sinking  sliipjft:  ■ 
elude  the  mossed  ranks  of  the  uijji 
skilled  oiul  the  chronically  crltoM- 
New  Zealand'^  gaip  is  Britain's  ^:' 

"One  of  the  great  things  abftlft  faL 
job  is  that  I’m  always  talking  fa 
pie  who  have  a lot  oflnitiative,  who.; 
are  very  positive  thinking,"  sg8. 
£)avid  Hall,  vyho  dispatches  .^s,1 
clients  to  Canada.  “Even  if 
lost  jobs  in  the  past!  they’ve  gotfllPj , 
of  self-confidence,  they  always  ^ 
lieve  in  tomorrpw.  They  belief  ^ 
even  more  so  for  their  kid?,  ft®8, 
pleasure  to  talk,  to  them.  These 
not  moaners . and  groaners, 
don’t  come  Into  my,  office  to 
how  bad  Britain  is,  they’re 
people  with  outlook  qpd  ftuagiWV®' 
and  ambition -.r'/ji, 
’ Can  we  , spare,  such!  ppTfgP1!* 
Could  anything  ",be  dqne,  to:  $$7 
them  stay?rJ}tyqr£  of  rapid, 
warming,  urgent  depoppfajJP0 
an  economic,  riiiragle.  ft  WPfMft,-.  t 
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When  thephips  are  down 


The  hype  ab°ut  the  .V-chip  has  been  intense.  But 
Arthur  Pober,  President  Clinton's  adviser  on  the  " 1 
device,  says  we  should  beware  of  easy  solutions  . : ! 
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choices  for  consumers  narerita  ' *t.  ® * cM*se^iarel  and  how 
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terrorist  attacks  can  be  released  S™"  i"  'T.kfl?e  and  Borina- 
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year,  the  US  government  re- 
sponded by  passing  a law  that, 
from 1998,  all  new  TV  seta  will 
have  to  Incorporate  a V-chip 
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Violent  programmer. 

As  President  Clinton  said  re- 

I Driven 
by  duty 

From  celebrity  to  tireless 
aid  worker:  Bianca  Jagger, 
Christian  Aid’s  famous 
ambassador,  talks  to 

Melanie  McFadyean 

#T  WOULD  bn  easy  to  have  a go 
at  Bianra  Jagger,  lo  slip  into  the 
current  mood  of  the  English 
Zeitgeist,  its  cynicism,  its  appetitc 
for  character  assassination,  with  ref- 
erences to  the'  former  wife  of  a rock 
s|ar  getting  her  kiefys  rescuing  ,the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  rainforests. 
Recently  site  was  staying  In  an  ex- 
pensive London  hotel, ' publicising 
her  journey  around  Nicaragua  with 
the  British  charity  Christian  Aid. 
Sneer  at  her  for  being  comfortable, 
for  being  beautifully  dressed,  for 
»ing  Lady  Bountiful.  But  it’s1  not 
like  tlint.  She  is  a woman  of  integrity 
and  nobody’s  fool, 

' She  chose  many  yeaft  ago  to  us^ 
her  time  arid  heK  considerable  fatel- 
ogence  to'  "expose ' injustice  ’ and 
human  rights  abuses. 'She  speaks 
without  heat  and  she  doesn't  brag 
"“  her  style  is  reserved  apd  cool! 
And  she  by  rid  deans  always  travels 
in  styie/  On  ttoo  trips  to1  Bosnia  ,—4 
ohe  lak'ting  four  weeks, , ariblher 
—'8herstayed  in  hotels  where  there 
was  ofteri  no  electricity,  go  v^ater,  riq 
heat  and  cbntinifal  shelling.  . ; : 1 
On  her  first  trip  she  docfaiiented 
toe  mass  rape  of  Bosnian  women  for 
me  Helsinki  Commission, of  H\tmsn 
Eights  and  6ri  the  aecohd.  sHe  !re! 
fused  to  leave  Bosbia  until! she'  was 
allowed  to  take  two  children  wfth'  ' 
her  whom  a Bosnian  doctoK  asked  ; 
her  to  save  one  had  leukaemia- 
toe  other  a hole  fa  the  heart,  The 
fatter  stayed  with  her-  for-  fefaht;  ' 
montils  in'  Ne#,Ybrk  where  Kg  tin-! 
der went ; sUctdssfol  Hfear t ' sifigery! 
before  Whig  reunited' with  his  fam- 

ll  ill  riv.'  .V  ■ ■<  rnm  ■ . - .Iii.  I f 


faeti  tlie  eVacuaddri  of  aiiotiter 
Bosnian  jphildren.  . 

Btfdre’  rriefetink  Bfarica  jagger, 
you.  afe  told  therd.Sre  fe  be  nbqpes- 
ftbbiif  ^liqk:  She'  is,  qnder- 

S^ly,  caudoii^wltojb'tirjjfelists. 
What,  H&ked  her,  fealfe  Ifer're- 
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group  faces  a Herculean  task. 
President  Clinton  has  ex- 
empted all  news  and  sports  pro- 
fframming  from  the  ratings 

fivsfpm 
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newB  and  sports?  Do  all  docu- 
mentaries and  interviews  de- 


serve exemption  ■—  or  would  In- 
terviews in  talk  shows  and 
tabloid  “Boftnews”  be  excluded? 

Also  on  the  list  of  practical 
concerns:  Do  we  encode  every 
single  programme  or  issue  a sin- 
ge rating  for  the  entire  series? 

Do  we  limit  the  system  to  prime 
time? 

Then  take  the  Issue  of  vio- 
lence. Simply  counting  violent 
acts  is  notworkable:  the  number 
of  times  Elmer  Fudd  hits  Bugs 
Biuiny  and  the  number  of  times 
a Nazi  strikes  a concentration 
camp  inmate  in  Schindler’s  List 
are  not  and  cannot  be  equated. 

Researchers  increasingly  see 
a need  to  Investigate  violence  in 
the  context  of  the  whole  pro- 
gramme, and/or  of  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  character  and  the 
intent  of  the  action.  But  how  the 
standards  might  be  defined  and 
applied  objectively  has  yet  to  be 
determined  by  the  industry. 

What  has  been  established  I 
from  earfy  experiments  is  that  I 


blocking  out  only  specific  violent 
scenes  actually  causes  more 
anxiety  and  frustration  for  the 
viewer.  The  V-chlp  currently 
piloted  In  Canada  labels  the 
whole  programme  for  violent 
content^  so  that  it  can  be  blocked  i 
entirely,  rather  dian  just  by  Indi- 
vidual segments. 

Besides  encoding  according  to 
intensity  of  violence,  do  we  add! 
additional  parameters  defined  • 
by  “age  appropriateness”?  Or  j , 
classify  programmes  by  genre?  l 
The  permutations  are  daunting! 
even  before  you  further  encode* 
programmes  In  relation  to  sex- 
ual  content,  language,  religious' 
imagery,  and  use  of  drugs,  alco- 
hol and  tobacco.  In  the  context 

of  Europe,  with  each  nation's  dif- 
fering cultural  and  ethical  per- 
spectives, the  matrix  can  be 
trufy  overwhelming. 

It  is  still  uncertain  how  much 
capacity  there  is  in  the  V-chip  to 
accommodate  these  permut-  1 
ations.  Nor  has  Itrealfy  been 
determined  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  task  of  encoding  all 
this  material,  or  what  rating 
system  will  be  used.  The  system 
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for  movies  and  the  one  I created 
for  videogames  and  software  arc 
being  looked  into,  but  you 
cannot  simpfy  boilerplate  an 
entire  mechanism  on  to  another 
industry. 

• • When  tho  V-chip  sets  come 
- on-stream,  most  homes  will  not 

replace  their  current  sets  ! 

immediately — and  older-sets 
. may  be  in  children’s  rooms, 
necessitating  an  additional 

V-chip  box.  ■ • 

More  importantly,  those  fami- 
lies that  would  probably  best 
benefit  frbm  this  type  of  signal- 
blocking—  where  there  is  the 

least  parental  supervision  and 

often  the  most  exposure  to  real- 
life  violence — will  undoubtedly 
be  financial  fy  the  least  able  to 
purchase  these  new  sets. 

The  V-chip  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  some  magic  pill.  But  a self- 
regulated  ratings  system, 
coupled  with  V-chip  teclmologv, 
can  work — as  long  as  tlie 
coding  rules  are  clear,  and  there 
can  be  public  discussion  and 
challenges  to  the  system.  Such  a 
system  would  restore  choice  to 
where  it  belongs:  with  parents. 


Jagffisi*:  a voire  for  the  diseniiranf  hl^ed  ..photp:  martin  arqle^ 

UnquisK  a life  6f  ease  for  a more  ar-  | jnarc'b'.jiqjm  bijek,  to,  El . Salvadoj 
. ijfere  JW*  WWpffi  destiny,  .She  .where fhey , would  j moat ! certainly! 

WSPencwi  , have,  b^en  killed,. W?  fojjUxi  faem 
, !,««  earthquake  in.  Nicaragua  on  foot  and . took  hhntn«-«niJ 


•tiESFuuy*  uT-TFTf fo'nrr?;  us>  moment  j.  thought  we 

iff  tbq  wer^  going,  to  b?  kilted  jbut  God 

' ri1?  6ls^ch  heipedus  qnd  toey:let  the  men^." : 

tifos.  She  hadn  t re^ste^d  the  cpr-j  Gbd  piay  have  had  leap  to  do  with' 

ruphon  so  forcibly  before!  Sre  tells  il  dian'she  ^d  lier  corapanions,  but 

van^  df  hp-%  tak^plhe*! afiio  ' ^ 8 ^ ^ P P^°H 

ojehu'^es  to  which  she has  attach  pH  hiifimwi 


her  why  site  kept  the  name  Jagger 
despite  being  divorced  and  the  hint 
of  frostiness  disappears.  “When  I 
became  known,  I was  known  as 
Bianca  Jagger.  it  is  traditional  in  my 
country  to  keep  your  married  nnitio 
when  you  divorce,  unless  you  re- 
marry. Alsu  my  daughter  Jack*  is 
called  Jagger  and  Him  is  important. 
Besides  Bianca  Jagger  is  a pretty 
name,  I like  it."  She  shrugs. 

She  could  say  she's  done  her  bii 
and  retire  in  comfort.  She  chooses 
not  to.  Instead  she  has  been  on  fact- 
finding missions  in  Central  America 
for  several  international  human 
rights  organisations  ami  US 
congressional  delegations,  she  has 
helped  to  set  up  a women’s  health 
centre  in  Harlem,  she  has  testified 
before  the  Helsinki  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  and  the  US  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus.  She  is 
a member  of  Amnesty  International 
and  serves  as  goodwill  ambassador 
for  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Institute. 
She  is  ,on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Action  Council  for  Peace  in  : the 
Balkans  and  a special  adviser  of  the 
.Indigenous  i Development  Interna- 
tional at  the  University  , of  Cam- 
bridge, .and  works  to  .save  the 
, Central  American  rain  forests,  ; ,.  ! 
j • Recently  Jagger  has  spoken'  out 
;again?t  the  death  penalty:  "Thermal 
. jority,  of  those,  who  are  executed) id  . 
i the  U3  are  poor,  have  bad  legal,  rep1  : 
.reaenfadon,  are. mentally  il[,and-  al- 
,mopt  all  are  members  ;of  art  ethnid 
Jrilnprity.  foam  now  involved,  in.  a 
commission  presenting  evidence 
against  the  use  of  the  death  penalty." 

Still  probing  for  reasons  why  she- : 
involves  herself  fa  these  causes,  she  1 "■ 
says  perhaps  it  has  something  to  do 
With  -being  brought,  up. a Cathollci  I 


, -There  w so  ipany  people  in.  toe 
.^rldwjtfl  no.ybice,  wito  no  access' 
to  expr^ss  ui^r  grievariceis  and  in-! 
’ jiiatices; 1 tonieMng  .'that  I .realised1 
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1 man 

• "At 

, Uttle1 

y^iare^ued  wheq  their 


Qaq  kift  them  wiihputany- 


not  a celebrity.  May 

Thin. (hough  the-ice  fa  here,  ! 
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tt<  ft  .you ; are  . able  : to;  help,  you 
should;  ft  youriwo/k  eou!d:.be  mil 
dal  . .in  ; highlighting-  . injustice  .qr 
afrocity,  or  ftyoucanaaveacliild’s 
you  have  to.  if  I fomed  my 
back  rd-,  never  ■ forgive  myaeifj^  I 
could  never  . look'JMhe. mirror. aod; 
aay  LdlttflyerythfagJ  could!’,  t i 
An  eprly  faflgencfj.pn  her  y«qB  the^ 
djypccq  of  hen  parents' when  she  was1 
10.  “Aifer.^ifatoer,.  who^Bweli-1 
,tNo*  dfeoyced.my  -niq.theri  she  had; 
fa  work  ,to  maintain  bercbUdreaaiid. 
ksep  uR  fa  schop).  'Ihere  was  a Stigma  i 
attached,  to.  diyorcedi  Women,  ^ they  I 
^WetreaMimifeirly"  She  deqkijgd 
then,  ,^8; a .childj.fiiqt  .she^was  not 


ll'  cc'-r-ri-'w.i*  WWVVUU'W 

en  because  she  was  a woman. 


‘r  0ne  might  suppose  that  her 
it  sense  of  injusl ice  would  make  her  a 
I socialist,  But  she  has  chosen  ilu- 
|S  “ll,,,an  rights  route,  and  professes 
y to  be  neither  of  the  faft  or  the  right, 
c 'Tm  not  leftwing  although  3 have 

- progressive  views  — ['in  effective 
s because  I'm  objective.  ] care  abuui 

S'lcial  and  economic  injustice  hut 
V that  doesn't  mean  I have  u<  c.ar- 
gorise  myself  as  left  or  right." 
i She  may  have  to  categorise  lu-r- 
i seif  before  l he  N icaraguans  go  i.  ■ i } 

- polls  in  October.  "I  haven't  decided 
i yet  whether  I will  become  involved 
i in  a direct  way  with  politics  in 
' Nicaragua.  I have  to  decide  whether 
i 1 remain  mure  effective  as  a human 

J rights  advocate  or  as  a politician." 

I With  her  impressive  intellectual 
grasp  of  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal situations,  her  ability  to  reel  off 
statistics  to  great  effect  and  her 
sympathy  for  the  underprivileged, 
she  could  be  a formidable  opponent 
for  any  of  the  current  Nicaraguan 
candidates.  On  her  recent  trip 
around  the  country  with  Christian 
Aid,  which  funds  a number  of  pro- 
jects and  gives  loans  to  peasant 
farmers  denied  them  by  tlie  govern - 
riieht,1  she  was  shocked  to  see  that 
poverty  and  the  gap  between- rich 
ahd  poor,  is  greater  than  even  ■ ; 

* " ".‘I  • ■ '■<  .J  r-t  ,j  . - | 

P,  RESS1NG  -the  point;  I.  say 
'Surely , she  must  have  de- 
cided whether  to  get  into  thq 
political  sharfopobl  (if  the  'elections 
are. so  soon?  She. replies,.  witH  her 
famous  lopsided  smile,  “Off  limits."! 

Jagger,  who  lived  fa  Ireland  when 
, wfcs  marked  tq  Mick,  went  back 
'toete  lastyeiri  but  riot  for  sehtimen 
tal  reasons.  She  was  with  Amnesty 
International  "highlighting  tiielr  pro] 
gjwume  for  the  voices  of  foe 
disappekredV; She  arrived  jifat  as  fod 
ceasefire1  began  and,  found  parallels 
. witii  the  Nicaraguan  experience.'  f i 
n ChGoang rher-  wbrds  carefully,  _ 
Mfe  saysi  “I  don’t  support  any  dde" 
Peote  fa  .foe  triost  important,  issue 
for  .Northern.  Ireland  and  there,  was 
a momehtum  Muring  the -18-morith1 
ceasefirq  that  needed  a visionary  to 
set  foe  peapei  xfrbcespi in' motion/ 1 
unequivocally,  oondemrithe'  bomb-1 
gf  but  Irauati  stress  rily  regfettlfatf 
iPnriTeL  Minister  J ohn  Major. dld  not! 
have  foet  vision,  andufommittnent! 
Yitriiak  .pabln  had.' in ' foe -Middle 
East  Id  bring  , to" term  'the  peace 
process  that  cduld  havA  ended  foe 
war  .,  an# -.foe  ’unnecessary,  blood- 
shed."'-. i .-  j 
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Snapshots  of  village  life 


THE  OLD  woman  sits  down  in 
a-  wooden  chair,  taking  her 
place  at  the  centre  of  the 
photograph.  Her  eldest  grandson 
stands  behind  her  right  shoulder, 
her  second  grandson  behind  her 
left.  The  last  and  youngest  grand- 
son. a naughty  little  boy  of  five, 
squirms  with  impatience  as  his  par- 
ents position  him  between  his 
grandmother's  knees.  Then  there  is 
silence,  a moment  of  seriousness, 
and  1 click  the  shutter. 

: The  winter  sun  casts  a chill  white 
light  over  the  scene.  All  around  the 
hills  are  barren,  the  fields  bare.  With- 
in the  courtyard  of  the  traditional 
family  house  a motley  collection  of 
relatives  and  villagers  stamp  and 
rub  hands  to  fend  off  the  ferocious 
cold.  Most  of  them  are  fanners  who 
spend  nine  months  of  the  year  in  ex- 
hausting agricultural  labour.  Now, 
in  midwinter,  there  is  little  to  do  op 
the  land  and  they  are- whiling  away 
their  holidays  in  conversation  over 
the  stove,  drinking  black  tea  and 
nibbling  watermelon  seeds. 

No  one  in  the  village  possesses  a 
camera,  so  news  of  my  arrival  with 
an  old  Olympus  SLR  slung  around 
my  neck  spreads  like  wildfire.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  villagers’  great 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  me,  the 
first  foreigner  most  of  them  have 
ever  met,  I have  agreed  to  photo- 
graph them  all. 

The  pictures  frame  a moment  in 
the  history  of  the  village,  its  social 
hierarchies  and  tight  family  units. 
The  old  woman's  grandsons  are 
known,  according  to  Chinese  tradi- 
tion, as  laoda,  laoer,  laosan  — old- 
est. second  oldest,  third  oldest.  She 
has  several  granddaughters  too, 
but,  being  female,  they  do  not  count 
in. the  family  hierarchy.  They  huddle 
on  the  periphery  of  the  courtyard  as 
their  brothers  pose,  excluded  from 
the  photograph  just  as  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  family  lineage.  - 
The  old  woman  sits  regally  at  the 
centre  of 'my  photograph.  Behind 
her,  behind  the  curtain  which  hangs 
over  the  main  door  of  the  house,  a 
black-and-white  photograph  of  hefr 
deceased  husband  presides  ■ over 
the  family  shrine,  a constant  re; 
minder  of  the  social  supremacy  of 
the  older  generation.  The  old  lady’s 
sons  and  grandsons  are  expected  to 
kowtow  before  this  image  when 
they  eater  the  room,  and  to  burn  lit 
icense  and  ghost  money  for  their  an- 
cestors at  every  traditional  festival! 
When  the  old  woman-  dies  her 
. photograph  will  be  placed  there  too. 

1 I,  move  i 'from  house  to  house] 


...S.f ;% 


Like  father  like  grandson  . . . portrait  of  a family  photo:  charlotte  lloyd 


courtyard  to  courtyard,  taking  the 
official  family  photographs:  a young 
woman  and  the  fiance  chosen  by 
her  parents;  baby  sons  with  penises 
proudly  displayed  through  the  gap 
in  open  trousers;  old  people  posing 
solemnly  for  my  pictures.'  perhaps 
their  last.  These  photographs,  the 
most  serious, ''are  the  ones  which 
will  grace  the  family  shrines  and  be 
revered  by  future  generations.  The 
' old  people  prefer  1 to  be  photo- 
graphed in  black-and-white,  feeling 
it,  perhaps,  to  be  a more  ancestral 
medium.  : - 1 . 

•'  And  then  there  are1  the  people  f 
don't  photograph.  The  madman 
: who  lost  his  mind  when  hfa!  wife 
- died:  and  his  cradle-to-grave  state 
-job  was  taken-  from1'  hint1-  He 
: crouches  by  the  side  of  the  road] 

I -rocking  gently  on  hte  heels,  lostiq 
reverie.  Then  there  is' the  UIegiti: 
mate  child  whose  mother  rian  Sway 


to  the  city  because  of  social  os- 
tracism. And,  of  course,  the  baby 
girls. 

Inside  the  houses  are  displayed 
the  photographic  archives  of  the 
older  generation,  snapshots  taken 
in  the  local  county  town  or  even 
further  afield.  Old  black-and-whites 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution  genera- 
tion, who  are  uniformly  dressed  In 
unisex  Maoist  clothes,  posing 
earnestly  before  a painted  back- 
drop. The  villager  who  went  to  Bei- 
jing, framed  standing  solemnly 
before  the  gateway  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  There  is  also  a studio  wed- 
ding picture  in  colour  of  a son  who 
went  away  to  un  tversiiy  and  married 
a city  girl:  My  photographs  are  the 
continuation  of  this  recent  tradition. 
Some  day  I'll  go  back  to  thfe  village 
'and  my  pictures  will  be' there  too, 
faded  a little  by  tim&,  scuffeid  at  fee 
edges  by  inquisitive  fingers. 


A Country  Diary 


4 M Thompson 


"TIKAL,  GUATEMALA: The  i 
:/  large  department  of  El 
Patent  In  the  north-east  corner 
of  Guatemala,  is  a complete  con- 
trast to  the  country’s  cool  and 
mountainous  highlands  to  the  : 
south,  and  the  steamy  Pacific'  < 
slope  in  the  west;  In  El  Peten, 
vast  areas  of  dense  jungle  cover 
the  landscape,  hiding  small 
farming  villages  andi  forest 
hamlets.  The  Tikal  National  > 

. Park, preserves  560  square  kilo- 
metres of  this- tropical  forest,  ad 
well  as  thousands  of  separate-- v 
ruined 'structures  of  the  Maya 
dynasty,  die  bast  known  and- ' 
meat  important  of  which  are 


those  atTikal  itself.  Here,  the 
towers  ofTemple  IVrise  tea 
height  of  65  metres,  making  this : 
the  highest  pre>Hlspanic  build-  - 
■ ingin  the  western  world, and  1 
having  scrambled  Up  tiie  path'  | 
. holding  oh  to  trees  mid  roots  dn  i 
fee  way,  then  up  a tnetal  ladder,  [ 
' there  is  a panoramic  view  from  ; 
fee  top1  across  thfr  seeming  - i: 
Endless  Jungle  canopy. : ' . i 

■The  birdHfe  atTikif  fa  prolific 
brightly-coloured  parrots, 
constantly  squawking;  dart  from 
branch  to  brftnch;in-feeir  search 
far  fruiting  trees;  fee  ufltaistak- 
. able  keel-billed  toucan  With  its 
! largecanoe-shapedbiH}  ocefiated 
-turkeys  In  shining-iridescent’ 1 1 ‘ 
plumage;  and  the  tiny  humming- 


birds flashing  frofe  flower  to  1 
flower,  wife  such  wonderful 
names  as  purpte-CroWned  fafry 
and  wedge-tailed  sabrewirig. 

The  forest  mammals  fire  fifr 
more  discreet,  fee  Only  sigh  of  | 
their  presence  usixally  being  fee 
rustle  of  leaves  or  a 'snapping  1 ' 
twig/alfeoiigh  occasionally  a 1 " 
small  agouti  ofWhite1  tailed  deer 
will  'cross  a'ttail  in  fro  tit;  of  ybit. 1 
- The  animal  that  announces  ' 1 
' itself  in  fee  most  alarfelng  way  is 
fee  Mexican  black!  hp'^ler  mbn- 
key^hamedfotfeefferobiouS* 
Voice  which 'echoed  fefoligh  the 
forest  at  sunrise  and  surat  Ukfe 
the' roar  of  ah  angry  jaguariThe 
male  hhS  '4'  throatdkc  that  act*  da 


calls,  whlchcan  cSrryf6rdidre 
than  a kUpmetre  ttirmigh  ‘fee 
Jungle;  ' T 


i mi 


happened  to  General 


Noriega,  captured  when 
the  US  invaded  Pnnnmn? 


f IE  WAS  found  guilty  of  drug 
n trafficking,  racketeering  and 
conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  40 
years'  imprisonment  In  July  1992.  In 
December  1992,  a US  Judge  ruled 
that  he  was  a prisoner  of  war,  enti- 
tled to  full  protection  under  the 
Geneva  Convention.  In  June  1995, 
Panama’s  government  awarded  him 
a pension  of  Around  £1,000  n month, 
in  recognition  of  his  27  years’  mili- 
tary service.  — Gina  Hutchinson, 
Washington,  Tyne  and  Wear 


FOUR  CARS  arrive  simulta- 
neously at  fee  four  approach 
roads  to  a roundabout  Each  has 
to  give  priority  to  fee  car  on  Its 
right  So  who  goes  first? 


"THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  our  fam- 
/ ily  spent  a year  in  Colorado.  Al- 
though there  were  no  roundabouts 
in  the  state  there  were  many  cross- 
roads with  no  priorities  designated. 
Among  the  rules  in  the  highway 
code  was  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: all  vehicles  to  stop  and  the  one 
with  the  lowest  number  plate  to  pro- 
ceed first. 

There  was  another  strange  rule 
about  which  1 was  asked  at  my  dri- 
ving test.  How  do  you  signal  a rigid 
turn?  (These  were  the  days  before 
electric  winking  lights  mid  even  be- 
fore mechanical  semaphores.)  Tin* 
answer,  unbelievably,  was  “open  tin- 
driver's  door  for  a moment".  — E A 
Power,  New  Barnet,  Hertfordshire 


HY  did  fee  sparrow  kill 
Cock  Robin? 


DURING  the  celebrations  follow- 
ing llie  marriage  of  Cock  Robin 
and  Jenny  Wren: 

. . . ut  came  the  Cuckoo, 

And  made  a great  rout; 

He  caught  Jenny, 

And  pulled  her  about. 

Cock  Robin  was  angry. 

And  so  was  the  Sparrow, 

Who  fetched  in  a hurry 
His  bow  and  his  arrow. 

His  aim  then  he  took 
But  he  took  it  not  right, 

His  skill  was  not  good. 

Or  he  shot  in  a fright  — 

For  the  Cuckoo  he  missed, 

But  Cock  Robin  he  killed! 

The  verdict:  accidental  death!  — 
Glyn  Davies , Eccles,  Manchester 


THIS  is  indeed' thfe  crucial  prob- 
lem: we  hkve  means  and  oppor- 
tunity, but  where's  'the  motive?  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  sparrow 
was  framed,  and  his  "confession" 
obtained  under  duress.  Careful  stu- 
dents^'trill  note  that  the  bow,  though 
referred  to  incessantly  by  the  prose- 
ciitibn,  was  never;  found.  — Clive 
Lyons,  London.  . 


MS  JT  true' feat  Dick  Turpin  wils 
I btirledstandingupright?  ; 


"THIS  false  stbry  probably  cornea 
/,  from;  fee  fact  that  Turpin  was 
’ buried  in  ft  vety'dfeep  grata,  in  ’the1 
‘ churchyard  Hf  St  George’sparish  in 
Y6Hc.  Turpin  was  ' a popular  villain1 
arid;  According  to  Bert  son's  Kfi mark- 
able  Trials; Arid.  Notorious  tharac- 
.terri  (c.i842j,  "thb  peppl^  whb’a&ed 
fc  mourner^  took  stick  measures  as 
they  thoiight  wjjuld  secure  ' fee 
1 bogy". But  tije  body  was  illegally  ex- 
humed th$'  next'  ihor nine  and  cven- 
w,fa™  ^ ^din'RfrWgfeon's  garden. 


Turpin  was  reburied  in  the  same 
grave.  — Mike  Mcnkin,  Wimbledon, 
Ijtudan 


HE  HAD  a dyslexic  gravedigger 
wlm  (hough t his  name  was 
Dick  Turnip.  — Terry  Mahoney, 
Buntingford,  Hertfordshire 


PICTURES  and  text  can  be 
“inverted"  from  black  on  j 
white,  to  white  on  black.  Is  It 
possible  to  niter  Hounds/music 
In  n similar  fashion?  And  would 
the  resulting  sound  bo  I is  tenable? 


SOUND  is  made  from  a rapid  al- 
ternation of  pressure  variation, 
at  thousands  of  cycles  per  second.  If 
each  increase  of  pressure  were 
turned  to  a decrease  and  vice  versa, 
this  would  he  one  form  of  inversion. 
But  it  would  sound  exactly  fee 
same,  just  as  the  inversion  of  a 
chessboard  pattern  looks  the  same 
ns  the  original.  This  is  because 
sound  and  the  chessboard  derive 
their  effect  from  alternating  fluctua- 
tions of  pressure  or  darkness,  not 
from  absolute  value.  — % 
Will  in  ms.  Pasadena,  California,  USA 


STRICTLY  speaking,  if  one  were 
to  invert  a sound  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, one  might  have  to  take  fre- 
quency components  of  the  sound 
which  were  absent  in  the  original 
signal  and  make  them  infinitely  in 
tense.  Such  a sound  would  be  into!  | 
erably  loud.  However,  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  invert  n sound's  spec- 
trum (Ihe  distribution  uf  a sound's 
energy  across  frequency)  so  that 
those  frequency  components  which 
arc  relatively  low  ill  intensity  are 
made  more  intense  (louder)  and 
I hose  which  are  relatively  high  we 
made  less  intense  (quieter).  — fr 
Deborah  Fautini,  Dept  of  Psychology, 
Essex  University 


BANJOIST  Bela  Heck  and  the 
Recklones,  on  the  title  track  of 
their  CD,  UFOTOITJ,  play  a Fleck 
composition  which  is  a musid 
puliudrume,  with  the  second  half  m 
the  piece  being  ail  exact  reversal  m 
the  first  half.  — Pete  Marshall 
Crozet,  Virginia,  USA  . , . , 


Any  answers?^ 


G AN  the  British  monqrch  ^, 
order  n beheading? 


what  is  she  waiting  for? — 
Kidley,  Jakarta  , 


tig  T TAKES  a village  to  njh*8 
f child"  is,  according  to  i , _ 
Hillary  Clinton,  an  old  I 

proverb.  Is  It,  and  IfWi  W,  j 
group  in  Africa  should  w cr#  : 
(ted?  — DavidVoas,  : 

New  Mexico,  USA  ,,f 


IX fHldp  animal  caqWj# 
If  If  fee  greatest  teropefa1^1 


range?  Daniel  Green, 


Cheltenham 


Jp&r- 


,m3Y,  when^omen(i)iB^utv  j 
If  hilffeer  body  faf  fesrir 


bed)  morethoriouf  foils 
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Wh/  does  Pete7H^|^[^~^foremost  ,r— 

writer,  stand  alone  against  most  of  the  Western  world 
data*  asm. 

wart  ton  Hwior  want  to  hear  him  In  FSnkfun 

The  dream  world 
across  the  Drina 


/T  IS  a Sunday  morning  in 
Frankfuu  on  the  River  Main. 
The  streets  are.  dead,  the  high- 
rise  temples  of  German  high  fi- 
nance have,  fallen  silenL  But  at  the 
citys.  theatre,  the  Schauspielliaus 
the  crowds  are  bustling.  A police 
cordon  and  electronic  security 
screens  monitor  everyone  entering 
the  packed  house.  It  is  standing 
room  only  for  Peter  Handke.  i 
The  novelist  and  playwright.  Aus- 
tria s foremost  living  writer  and  star 
of  the  German  cultural  firmament, 
ambles  apprehensively  on  stage  to 
loud  applause.  He  adjusts  his 
glasses,  peers  at  the  audience,  and  i 
with  nary  a word  of  introduction, 
embarks  on  a 90-minute  reading 
from  his  new  book. 

it  is  a lyrical,  finely-wrought  de- 
scription of  a recent  journey  to  Ser- 
bia coupled  with  raging  invective  1 
Against  the  Germans,  the  Croats 
the  Slovenes,  the  West  generally 
and  the  international  media  in  par- 
ticular who  are  guilty  of  demonising 
the  Serbs. 

Handke  begins  diffidently,  hesi- 
tantly, but  as  his  self-assurance 
grows,  so  does  his  manifest  anger 
with  the  rest  of  the  world's  treat- 
ment of  the  Serbs  and  its  altitude  to 
the  Balkan  wars  of  the  past  four 
years:  ‘‘On  my  travels  I.  at  least,  did 
not  see  Serbia  as  a land  of  para- 
noiacs — much  more  as  the  huge 
room  of  an  orphaned,  yes,  an  or- 
phaned, abandoned  child  ...  But 
who  knows?  What  can  a stranger 
know?" 

Handke  is  no  stranger  to  contro- 
versy. He  relishes  causing  a stir.  He 
has  previously  dismissed  three  of 
the  holiest  names  in  20th  century 
German  letters,  Thomas  Mann,  1 
ItaberL  Musil,  and  Franz  Kafka,  as 
IS™811-  A*1  early  play  from  the 
IDGOs  called  insulting  The  Public 
consisted  of  four  speakers  spending 
an  evening  at  the  theatre  harangu-  , 
uig,  taunting,  and  insulting  the  audi- 
ence. ; 

Ab  soon  as  the  Yugoslav  war$ 

■ erupted  in  Slovenia  in  the  summer 
of  1991,  Handke  parted  with  thfe 
prevailing  perceptions  to  denounce  J 
Slovene  nationalism  as  "the  most 
wretched  and  lowest  form  of  hu- 
manity". \ ...  , ; 

. ' reserves  a special  venom  for 
a a /ia^ve  1 Carinthla  in  southern 
Austria:,  .“The  old  fascists,  , the  most 
wretched  creatures  in  all  of  Europe' 
are  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of 
^tyna  and  Carinthia  along  the  Au&- 
tro-Yugosiavian  border.  They’re  the 
jnost  incorrigible  people.  They  con- 
taminate even  their  own  sons  and 
daughters."  ’ 

And  Handke,.  aged  53,  born  of  a 
German  soldier  father  and  a 
Slovene  mother  in  southern  Austria 
and  also  of  the  German-speaking  '68 
generation  that  turned  violently  ioq 
■ us  parents,  and,  now-, occupies  -the 
eigh.ground  in  the  media,  the  acrid* 
ernie8,  and.  politics,  is  .also  fondiof 
venting  his  anttGerman  spleen..  1 1 ■ 

Jt  >is  am.  altitude  that  strikes  q 
chord  among:  thei self-loathing  Ger: 

•bang, gathered1  .in  the^SchauSpiel; 
paug; , , ,The  only:  applause  ( that 
“tfornipfa  ;his  90-minute  reriding 
^°meswhen  Handkeattricksnot  the 


Balkan  warring  parties,  not  the 
Americans,  British,  French,  United 
Nations,  Nato,  but  Germany  and  the 
Germans. 

Notwithstanding  the  applause, 
Handkes  latest  book,  A Winter  Joui- 
ney  To  The  Danube.  Sava,  Morava 
And  Dnna  Rivers.  Or  Justice  For 
Serbia  (Suhrkainp,  DM34.80),  has 
the  German  chattering  classes  in  up- 
roar.  From  Hamburg  to  Vienna  and 
beyond  the  literary  columns  and 
cultural  supplements  have  been  hi- 
jacked by  outraged  essayists  eager 
to  add  to  the  heated  debate  Handke 
has  unleashed. 

The  Swiss  dramatist.  Juerg  Laed- 
erach,  quit  Suhrkanip  in  protest  at 
his  publishers  winning  the  Handke 
book  rights  after  accusing  the  Aus- 
tin of  encouraging  neo-fascism. 
The  writer  Peter  Schneider,  an  en- 
gaged pro-Bosnian,  took  to  the 
pages  of  Der  Spiegel  to  charge 
Handke  with  criminal  naively.  The 
Vienna-based  Serb  writer.  Milo  Dor  I 
dubbed  Handke  a “clueless  tourisi". 
Many  intellectuals  say  they  will 
never  be  able  to  read  Handke  the 
same  way  again. 

The  row  has  also  spread  to  Paris, 
where  Handke  lives,  drawing 
French  film-makers,  philosophers, 
and  writers  into  die  brawl,  perhaps 
because  Handke  treats  Le  Monde 
and  Liberation  to  a verbal  whip- 
lashing. 

In  Germany,  now  that  the  Yugo- 
slav war  may  be  over  after  almost 
five  grim  years,  the  anguished  de- 
bate over  apportioning  blame  and 
guilt  about  Germany's  role  in  the 
Balkans  has  only  just  begun. 

The  Germans  are  the  key  Euro- 
pean supporter  of  the  Croats,  who  if 
things  stay  the  way  they  are,  will  be 
die  net  victore  of  the  conflict.  What 
may  seem  more  surprising  in  far- 
away Britain  is  that  this  support  is  a 
vote  winner  in  Germany.  In  a recent 
two-hour  speech  before  a large, 
packed  provincial  beer  hall,  the 
Bavarian  prime  minister,  Edmund 
Stoiber,  made  a point  of  including  a 
spot  of  Serb-bashing  in  his  rhetoric 
and-iwas  rewarded  with  loud- ap- 
plause. 

<i  Handke  has  blown  a hole  in  the 
■ politically  correct  consensus  by 
heroidsing  the  Serbs  and  denounq- 
. ing  just  about  every  other  actor  in- 
volved in  a polemic  that  is  gentle, 
reflective,-  wonderfully  evocative 
and  extraordinarily  vidous.  . 

• Tve  been'  meaning  to  go  to  Ser- 
bfa  for  almost  four  years,”  are -the 
■opening  words*  of  the.  travelogue] 

“Above  all,  it  was  becausd  of  the  waf- 

that  I wanted  to  go  to  Serbia,  to  the 
land  of  those  generally  dubbed  the 

'aggressors'.",  j , , 

i He  then  launches  into  the  first  of 
: many  attacks  on - Western  medfa 
coverage  of  the:  Balkan  bloodbath] 
dismissing  the  reporting  as  one- 
sided fabrication  .tailored  to  precon- 
ceived (notions  of  right  and  wrong' 
gtiiit  rind  Innocence  to  be  found  -in 
Western  newsrooms  arid  among, the 
public.  This  writer  alone,  gofes  the 
clairai  will  bear  witness,  unearth  the 
• truthi;!  ••  -j; . : ) ;>  |. 

iHandke  believes  in  the  revelatory) 

; power  of  The  Worth  in  the  writer  as 
a holy  scribe  arid  the  vessel  of  a big; 
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ger  poetic  force.  This  is  a constant 
running  through  several  of  his  nov- 
els. from  The  Afternoon  Of  A Writer 
to  My  Year  In  The  Bay  Of  Nobody, 
although  he  is  also  noted  for  his 
wordless  and  speechless  dramas 
such  as  The  Hour  We  Knew  Noth- 
ing Of  Each  Other,  staged  to  critical 
acclaim  by  Luc  Bondy  at  the  1994 
Edinburgh  festival. 

As  such,  he  is  scathing  about 
tower  sPecies  of  tile  writing  craft 
like  journalism,  although  on  the 
Frankfort  stage  he  stresses  he  does 
not  want  to  cause  an  argument 
about  the  merits  of  various  forms  of 
writing  and  describes  journalism  as 
a cousin"  of  his  loftier  calling. 


M MjANDKE ',  whom  John  Up- 
dike  has  called  the  finest 
. “ German  writer  of  his  gener- 
ation, favours  a lean,  rigorous,  pene- 
trating way  iwith  words,  pains- 
takingly seeking  the  essence  of  an 
object  or  character  in  the  very  act  of 

description.  - 

Thfe- Serbia  that  he  finds  In  Bel- 
grade and  deep  In  the  snowbound 
provinces  and  villages  is  a sad  and 
lonely  country  peopled  by  proud  fig- 
ures returned  to  a pre-industrial  agq 
by  years  of  international  trade  boy- 
cotts.  1 ■ - • •'  II.  . : ; 

■ " The  simplicity  of  the  precapitalist 
system'  hfe  encounters  is' so  attrac- 
tive to  Handkfe  that  he  'wants  die 
country's  enforced  Isolation  main- 
tained so  that  this  charm  Is  not  los£ 
a seritiment  not  likely  to  be  shared 

' by  many  of  those  directly  affected.  ' 

1 In  the  country- with  “the  most 

■ pfetroi  stations  in  the; World''  — peo- 
ple use  canisters  and  bottles  of 
petrol  because  all  the  garages  are 
- dosed  ~ he  finds  Himself  wishing 
mat  this  custom  be  kept  up  and  en? 
ulated  elsewhere.  Iri  the  'Belgradil 
markets  he  .observes  the  endlfes3 
•haggling  :and  bartering. dand  "ednj 
■dudes!' '-fl  caught  myself  wishliii 
-Uiat  die  county*  sfefelusion  ■ Cbn: 

bnue,  <that<  it  remain -inaccesslb^  tq- 
fee  iWfeBtern-  or  any  other  -world  ‘of' 
goods  and  mohojpoUeB*  :■  i ':  I 

: • ; 5 « such  prissagfes.  that  Have  'eni 
teged  hJa  many  critics  who  contend 


tiiHty  Handke  went  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  Serbs,  he  ended  up  patro- 
nising them. 

But  of  the  flood  of  criticism  run- 
ning Handke’s  way,  the  most  devas- 
tating has  come  from  the  pen  not  of 
a German,  but  of  a Serbian  writer, 
the  Benin-based  Bora  Cosic.  In  a 
powerful  response,  exquisitely  un- 
derstated and  dripping  with  quiet 
irony,  Cosic  wrote: 

“This  writer,  the  Austrian,  draws 
his  own  quintessence  from  the 
smallest  things.  And  his  very  per- 
sonal style,  too.  The  very  worst 
enmes  get  mentioned  rather  1 
sweetly.  And  so  the  reader  com- 
pletely forgets  that  we're  dealing 
with  crimes. 

"A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that 
feis  text  could  help  me  to  correct  a 
feeling  I have  the  whole  time  I am 
here.  He  says  Pm  so  ashamed  of  i 
being  of  this  people  and  that  this  ■ 
may  be  quite  unnecessary.  For  the 
Austrian  writer  who  visited 5 my 
country  found  Only  very  piWd  peo- 
p!e  there.  They  prtmdly  put  up  with 
everything  that  happened  to  them. 

I 80  their  pride  they 

, Ida  t bother  to  ask  why  all  this  was 
happening  to  them."'  " I 
Handke  does  ask  and  he  finds' the 

answers  only  outside  Serbia.  This 
haB  nothing,  tb  do  with  a J'accuse. 

Im  only)  seeking  justice.”  'He  then 
goes  on  to  accuse  all  And  sundry. 
Milan  Kucan,  thfe  Slovene  leaded,  is 
8 G6rnlin  !achey'V'Rraq|oTYidj- 
man;  the  Croatian  leader,  is  a “welt 
kilown  evil'1.1  Bosnia  fa  the  “Muslim 
state  . Radovan  Kartdzjd,  fee  Bos- 
nian Serb  leadir  twice  indicted  for 
genocide  * ind;  crifees  agairist  hu- 
manity;  fa  defended- igalnsrhis  de- 
tractors.'while  Slobodan  Milosevic; 
president  df  Serbia  ’and  the  real  evil 
genius  of  life  Bilks  ns,  is  presented 
as  an1  unknown  quantity  undeSe/vt 
■ingofdfenuntiation.  : tv  , n l 
'^^Thfe  rearfodus  of  hfa' wrath,  liovj 
; »!re  ’ fee1  International 1 media 

igeneriilly  and  bspfecialiy'GerihSnVa 
foremost  'conservative'  n'evwpaDOr 
the1  FrahkforterAIIgemeiner 
rop^s'^ceHtrai"  SferiHlevotirinJ 
WpeT  i’  In  Us  core  the  0rgari  of:a 
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dark  sect,  a sect  of  power,  and  of  a 
Gennan  one  at  that  This  newspaper 
delivers  the  poison  that  never  ever 
heals,  the  poison  of  words.” 

The  paper,  mainly  through  the 
thundering  pro-Catholic.  pro-Croal- 
mn  editorials  of  one  of  its  publish- 
ers, Johann  Georg  ReissmueUer, 
has  Indeed  been  utterly  central  to 
the  formation  of  German  policy  and 
public  opinion  on  thfe  Balkans. 

German  foreign  office  staff  read- 
ily admit  that  the  Retosmueller  cam- 
paign hugely  influenced  Germany’s 
push  for  international  recognition  of 
Croatia  at  the  end  of  1991,  a deci- 
sion that  still  generates  rancour 
elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  media  coverage,  Handke  as-  | 
serfs,  has  almost  always  been  one- 
su  eri  and  from  the  non-Serb  side, 
wilfully  ignoring  the  Serb  dimen- 
sion; Handke  insists  his  mission  is  to 
bear  witness  and  to  write  onlv  ahum 
*)e.  ^ mid  experiences  di- 
rectly. H is  a laudable  aim,  nud  easily 
tiie  strongest  parts  of  his  book  are 
| when  he  does  precisely  that. 

But  he  fails  to  observe  his  own  in- 
junction when,  without  visiting 
Bosnia,  he  starts  accusing  the 
Bosnians,  without  a shred  of  evi- 
dence, of  staging  market  massacres 
in  barajevo  and  doubting  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Muslims  at  Srebrenica  Inst 
summer. 

Handke  belongs  to  those  the 
ludjinon  regime  disparages  as 
Yugo-nostalgics”.  He  grieves  for 
the  south  Slav  ferleratinn  and  is  not 
alone  inside  or  outside  Yugoslavia 
in  seeing  the  sum  of  that  country  as 
greater  than  its  dismembered  pans. 


#N  HIS  mid-eighties  novel.  Repe- 
tJtion  the  main  character  Filip 
Kobal  crosses  from  Handkes 
native  Cannthia  into  Slovenia  in 
search  of  a long-lost  brother  who 
disappeared  during  the  second 
world  war.  ‘The  free  world,  it  was 
generally  agreed,  was  the  world 
from  which  I had  come,"  Filip  notes 
after  entering  Slovenia.  "For  me  at 
uie  moment,  it  was  the  world  that  I 
had  so  literally  before  me." 

[ That  was  Slovenia  when  it  was 
Yugoslavia  and  cherished  by 
Handke.  But  the  Slovenes  let  him 
down  and  in  1991  he  turned  his  in- 
vective on  them. 

Now  he  seems  to  have  found  the 
same  idyll  among  the  Serbs.  Of  a 
snowbound  November  day  by  the 
River  Drina,  he  writes:  “As  for  me  I 
can  now  say  that  IVe  hardly  ever  felt 
» folly,  totally  settled  into,  m har- 
ness  with  the  world  and  what's  hap- 
pening in  the  world  as  during  those 
eventful  days  of  show  and  mist  by 
Bqjma'  Baste  oh  fee  river  at  the 
flosman-Serbian  bortfer.”  ft  reniainE 
b* i s««  tfhefher  fee  Serbs,  un- 
hke  the  Slovenes,  frill  live  up  to  his 
[ high  expectations.  ’ I 

! ' . But  in  the  Frankfort  theatre  after 
his  reading,  all  hfell  is  breaking 
loose  with  rival  Sides  hi  the  ^gif- 
ment  shouting  each  other  down'. 
Hahdkfe  is  utterly  unchastehed.  His 

fence  of  the  Sferba  was  not  strong 

enough.  ’ " 1 ■ 

■-i  . • i - ' . i ■ i . . . • • 
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Double  vision  in  a journey  to  the  underworld 


MUSIC 

Andrew  Clements 

/ TIS 10  years  since  The  Mask 
I Of  Orpheus,  most  ambitious, 
elaborate  and  thrilling  of  all 
Harrison  Birtwistle's  stage 
works,  was  first  performed.  The 
staging  at  English  National 
Opera  in  1986  established  it  as 
I one  of  the  most  Important 
operas  of  our  time,  yet  the  aheer 
scale  of  the  work  and  the 
resources  It  demands  have 
prevented  any  revival . 

But  last  week,  to  open  the 
London  South  Bank  Centre's 
Birtwistle  retrospective, 
Orpheus  was  seen  again.  It  was 
a semi-staging  to  be  sure,  rather 


Shock 

value 


. ART 

Adrian  Searle 


' 

THE  Tate  Gallery  Liverpool 
provides  the  opening  venue 
(or  this  year’s  New  Contem- 
poraries, the  annual  send-in  show 
for  art  students  and,  recent  gradu- 
ates. The  exhibition  is  about  Iresli 
meat  and  new  blood  — a chance  to 
spot  the  emerging  Hockneys  ami 
Kitajs,  the  Traceys  and  . Damiens  of 
tomorrow. 

So  here  come  the  dealers,  or 
rather,  here  comes  Charles  Saatchi. 
who  tyjs  already  .bought  the  con- 
tents of  Nicky  Hoberman’a  studio. 
Hqberman  pgtynts  larger-thaiylifeba- 
. bles  imd  ugly  infants,  the  terrifying 
: toddlers  and  little  Lolitas,  of.  the  cur- 
rent art-worlfl , baby,  boom.  .She's 
found  a new.  angle  on  the  forbidden 
territory  of  child  portraiture,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  it  isn't  that  new  at  all 
the  evil  brat  lias,  bet;n  a Holty- 
woad  mainstay  fpr  decades.  W C 
Fields  warned  against  working  witfi 
children  .and.  animals,  and  Hober- 
mnn's  qverly-sweet,  sinister  tots  art 
the  kldshe  warned  us  against. 

The  kids  grow  up,  of  course,,  and 
enc|  up.  ip  the  New  Contemporaries, 


than  the  full  theatrical  works, 
but  In  a superb  performance  by 
(he  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Andrew  Davis  it  emerged 
as  a masterpiece. 

In  many  ways  the  stripped- 
down  presentation  devised  by 
director  Stephen  Langridge  and 
designer  Alison  Cbitfy  for  the 
Festival  Hall  platform  was  more 
lucid  and  easier  to  follow  than 
David  Freeman’s  original  ENO 
production.  Freeman’s  treat- 
ment had  elegance  and  fluidity, 
but  It  played  fast  and  loose  with 
die  opera’s  Intricate  formalism. 

The  Mask  Of  Orpheus  is  never 
a straightforward  piece  of  story- 
telling. Orpheus's  journey  to  the 
underworld  to  try  to  recover 
Euridice  may  be  its  central 


panel,  but  the  work  Is  much 
more  concerned  with  exploring 
the  myths  surrounding  the 
Orpheus  legend:  alternative 
readings  of  an  event  are  pre- 
sented or  recalled  in  flashback 
later  in  the  work,  while  each 
protagonist  Is  portrayed  by  two 
singers,  a mime  and  a puppet 
When  Orpheus  sings,  his  solo 
becomes  a duet;  when  Euridice 
is  killed,  we  watch  two  versions 
of  her  death. 

What  prevents  this  scheme 
from  disappearing  Into  its  own 
complexify'  and  makes  it  cohere 
so  tbrUlingly  is  the  power  of 
Birtwistle’s  music  — the  emo- 
tional intensity  and  grandeur  he 
generates,  the  Intense  lyricism 
he  packs  Into  the  vocal  lines,  the 


terrifying  bitruslons  of  the  voice 
of  Apollo,  whose  electronically 
generated  signals  control  the 
course  of  the  work.  There  ore  six 
purely  electronic  Interludes  too, 
when  the  main  action  Is  frozen 
and  a mime  troupe  enacts  myths 
related  to  tlic  OrpheuB  story. 

Davis,  with  Martyn  Brnbbins 
as  second  conductor,  ensured 
the  gigantic  scale  of  The  Mnsk 
was  powerfully  projected,  while 
the  singing  cast  — led  by  Jon 
Garrison  and  Peter  Brondcr’s 
Orpheus,  and  Jean  Rigby  and 
Anne-Marie  Owens’s  Enridice  — 
were  tirelessly  committed.  The 
Cholmondeleys  and  the  Feather- 
stonehaughs  supplied  tlio 
mimes.  But  pulling  out  those 
names  Is  invidious;  this  was  a 
massive  undertaking  realised 
more  successfully  than  one 
could  have  hoped  for. 


An  art  student  studies  James  Chlnneck’s  entry  In  the  New  Contemporaries  exhibition  photo  oon  mu«  t 

lone  goldfish  causes  ripples  in  the  art  world 

DAI  VAUGHAN  thoughtthe  I , But  Maureen  Barrett-Sprlng  I necessarily  happy  [but]  Is  not  In 
goldfish  was  rather  enjoying  | bow  the  goldfish,  exhibited  by  | a cruel  situation  . . . . 


the  art  show.  “Ifa  just  looking  at 
a lot  of  culture  vultures  ns  op-  i 
posed  to  people  slouched  in  | 
front  of  the.teljy,"  he  said.  “It 
looks  like  a very  happy  fish  to  : 
me,*’  writes  Martyn  Halsall. 


where  they  have  to  fpllow  on  .the  ■ ■ 

heels  of  the  . success  , of , recent  , Madrid  — wears  a bit  thin,  espe- 
batches  of  fresh-fronvtoe-art-farm  dally,  where  the  work  depends  on 
young  contenders.  This  has  bred  a art  jokes.and  quips  about  television, 
climate,  in  which  making  a high-im-  , "Leeds  United",  a combo  of 
pact  entrance  is  perceived  as  being  artists  living  in  Leeds,  are  doomed 
more  likely  to  enhance  an  emerging  , to  repeat  the  work  they  dm  to  ape, 
career  than  quiet,  dogged  pursuit,  ; They’re  given  a . disproportionate 
So  we  i find  paintings  of  lovelorn  , 
flies, , smoking  ladybirds  and  a 
streets  or  per  tart  who  turns  out.  to 
be  a chicken  drumstick,  painted  in  a 
style,  derived  from  Gary  Larson  carp 
toons;  a video  of  a man  in  a fish  tank 
and  a live  goldfish  in  a glass  suit- 
case. There  are  porno  paintings  and 
blurry  paintings  and  boring  paint 
ings;  grimly  atmospheric;  greyon- 
black  photos  of  isoap  operq  start, 
including  weary  cardigan-queen 
j-  Pauline  Fowler  from  EastEnders; 
and  a sound  piece  in  which  an  Invisi- 
ble audience  applauds  nothing  at  all. 

The  one-liner  and  the  sight-gag 
aren't  enough  to  sustain  a lengthy 
career-,  Nowadays;-  you  can  be  4 
burnt-oqt  art  star  at  25,  and  after,  a 
while. the  humour  and  Iconoclasm  of 
the  New  Contemporaries  — ser 
lected by;.  artist.  Mark  Wallingerj 


dally,  where  thq  work  depends  on 
art  jokes.and  quips  about  television. 

"Leeds  United",  a combo  of 
artists  living  in  Leeds,  are  doomed 
to  repeat  the  work  they  dm  to  ape. 

They’re  given  .a . disproportionate 

.amoimt.of  space  here  for  their  irri-  - . 

tating  tactics.  Nqt  so  much  new  lads  tank,  breathing  through  a tube,  an- 
qs  old-qtyle-  louts, . they,  did,  a wee-  noyed  by  goldfish  and  being  prodded 
wee  lip  against  toe.  freshly;  painted  by  a woman  wielding  a little  fishnet 
Tate  Gallery  wall  as  part  of  one  Heavy  stuff,  this  contemporary  art 
work  — a paintless  piss-take  on  the  with  its  Beokettian  longueurs  and 
work  of  painter  Ian  Davenport  — poignant,  futile  gestures.  ■ 1 

and  created  a simulacrum,  of  a The  most  arresting  work  here 
Daipien  Hirst. iSpot-palnting  out  of  might  start. out  with, the  self,  but 
nastily  coloured  egg-nog  cocktails.  goes  beyond  it.  In  Monika  Oecn- 
Listeners  to  radio  comedy  know  star’s  brilliantly'  choreographed 
just  how  ,Hmp  this  kind  of  self-refcr:  Gold-diggers,  adults  act  out  school 
entfrliiy  is.  In  art,  it  is  where  post-  gym  routines,  skipping,  passing,  a 
mpdernity  meets  its  apotheosis,, apd  ball,  and  ..clambering  along^the 

signals . a kind . of  emptying  out . of  . kindergarten-sized  chairs  which  line 
meaning,  or  the, feet  that  the  artist  the  hall.  Sudden,  sinister  moments 
. had  no  ideas  worth  recording.  But  interrupt'  the  flow  :of  the  action.  A 
this ' itself  can  be  turned  i into  . the  , ball  is  thrown,  but  when  It  is:  caught 
works  subject,  dramatising1  the  • it.  , has  turned  itdo  ra  bouquet; . a 


, But  Maureen  Barrett-Sprlng 
bow  the  goldfish,  exhibited  by 
James  Chlnncck,  as  victim  of  a 
“cold  and  pretentious”  exhibi- 
tion. Other  visitors  had  gone 
further:  the  RSPCA  confirmed  a 
i number  of  complnlnta.  It 
I .concluded  that  the  fish  was  “not 


Jamie  Holman,  deconstructing  thlp 
embarrassing  habit,  has  made  a 
video  of  the  artist  having  a dramatic, 
pelvis-pumping,  air-wank.  Such  self- 
less, thrusting  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  art  should  be  applauded. . Tim 
Noble's  Ornament  (In  Crisis)  has 

.1 _ J i J J l-  - 


necessarily  happy  [but]  Is  not  hi 
a cruel  situation”. 

' “In  Victorian  times  they  lind 
conversation  pieces,  but  now 
they  call  them  art,”  Ms  Bnrrell- 
Spring  sold.  “I  think  it’s  the 
same  with  this;  it’s  not  art,  It’s  u 
conversation  piece,” 


In  Clmntal'  Joffe's  puiiilliiKB 
derived'1  from1  ' porn-mags,  the* 

. loosely-handled  'paint'  provides  a 
commentary  on  (lie  action.  Her  girls 
with  sad  eyes,  forced  smiles  and 
smudged  lipstick  go  down  on  each 
other,  get  it  up  the  hum  and  are 


.the  artist's  head  drowned  In  a fish-  pawed  at: by  clumpy,  simian  male 


hands.  Joffe’s  self-conscious  paint-  tho  one-armed1  father  of 
mg  style,  with  its  slewed  nnntomies,  away  boy  who  lias  abandi 
sour,  over-bright  and  sometimes  family  years  ago.  ‘ ; 

. faecal  colour,  her  slithery  painter-  Such  a film : could  ens 
liness,  is  a play  on  Joylessness.  She  seemed  messy  and  inertia 

shows1  that  the  pleasure  of  looking  in  less  expert  hands.  ' Bar  i 
— whether  at  paintings  or  porno-  nance  of  Auster's  writing, 
graphy — is  never  innocent.  ■ lnrly  about  parents 

!Gary  Perkins  has  bolted  surveil-  children,  lost  to  each  othfii 
lance  cameras  to  the  little  1:20  scale  seeking  solace;1  gives  SmOl 
, mock-up  rooms  he  has  made,  relay:  ■ centre.  The  scenes 1 in  whici 
ing  edgy,  partial  views,  of  their  meets-  his  hostile  daughta? 
diminutive  -Interiors.  • They  are  Judd),  or  when  the  Tima 
: scenes  of  possible  crimes  and  acci-  > hears  his  father's  story  w 
i dents.  Perkins’s  rooms  are  fictitious  Wiled  his  wife  in’  a'drunKen 
■ spaces,  late. : 20th  century  dolls  ' dent,  are  at  the  heart  of  8 
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Smoking 
out  the 
humanism 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


/T  TOOK  a Taiwanese  director.  1 
Ang  Uv  (idbcil  with  nmsiderflWe 
help  from  Emma  Thompson),  to  pul  j 
Jane  Austen’s  Sense  Anti  Sensibility 
on  the  screen  in  u way  that  made  il  j 
something  more  titan  jusl  a heritage  , 
movie.  And.  curiously  enough,  il  ; 

lias  taken  the  Chinese-Amcrican  ; 

Wayne  Wang  (with  the  help  of  Paul 
Auster  himself)  to  put  his  work  on  , 
tlie  screen  willionl  betraying  any  of 
the  complicated  writer’s  purposes. 
Smoke  is  the  kind  of  intelligent.  J 
j humanist  film  that  sends  you  home 
slightly  more  optimistic  about  the 
world  at  large  — a comedy  with 
heart  hut  without  false  sentiment  ; 

Set  in  Brooklyn,  It  *90,  and  based  ' 
on  Auster's  Auggic  Wren’s  Christ-  * 
mas  Story,  Smoke  has  Harvey 
Keitel  as  Auggie  — a cigar  store 
owner  whoso  regular  customers 
seem  like  a microcosm  of  neigh- 
bourhood life  and  are  united  not 
only  by  friendship  with  him  but  by 
their  personal  crises. 

William  Hurt’s  novelist,  for  in- 
stance. has  suffered  from  writers 
block  since  his  pregnant  wife  was 
gunned  down  in  a senseless  street 
incident.  After  having  been  saved  by 
a young  teenager  (Harold  I’ern- 
ni-:ui)  from  being  run  down  by  a bus 
mid  having  learned  lie’s  in  trouble, 
the  nnvelWl  lakes  the  boy  in.  only  lo 
find  that  lie  1ms  hidden  a hag  of 
stolen  money  in  liis  apartment. 

Meanwhile  Auggie  gets  n visit 
from  an  ex-lover  (Slucknrd  Cltan- 
ning)  who  tells  him  he  has  a grown- 
up daughter  he  didn't  know  annul 
who  is  now  pregnant  and  n crack  ad- 
dict. Somehow  the  boy's  hidden  ^ 
swag  gets  to  Auggie.  who  gives  it  to 
1 1 is  for 1 1 ter  lover  for  their  daughter. 

Upon  this  main  plotline,  Wayne 
mid  Auster  skilfully  weave  a sya> 

I phony  of  chance  and  colundefl« 
Hull  rules  the  lives  of  Its  Wjj 
diameters  and  posits  the  view  Ins 
the  people  we  see  nre  not  herocs  or 
villains,  hut  nre  simply  the  view*** 

'rimy  art*  not  symbols  but 
• hunum  chawim, -anil  the  foroF 
cations  tif  Auster's  story-telling  w 
wnrnu-d  by  direction  that  means  » ; 
to  lmow  tliisi  It  also  has  the  mem“ 
allowing  the  cnsl  to  round  off  ; 
characterisations  — something  , 

tel  does  supremely  well  ns  "JJ 
veteran  of  life  who  still  doesn  t q . 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  Anfl  J . ! 
est  Whilaker  Is  espccially  soofl  * 
the  one-armed1  father  of' the  w 
away  boy  who  lias  abaridonw  **■  | 
family  years  ago.  1 ' W 

Such  a film  = could  et^l5-(-ngJ) 
seemed  messy  and  inconaequ 
in  less  expert  hands.  ' Buf  tlta  . 
nance  of  Auster's  writlng/P®^ 
lnrly  about  parents  - 
children,  lost  to  each  othtfW^ 

seeking  solace;1  gives  SmOlte 

centre.  The  scenesln  which 

meets-  his  hostile  daughter 
Judd),  or  when  toe  runa^^ 

• L hears  his  father's  story  pf  h 
i killed  his  wife  in'  a'drunken 


plight,  q(. the  young  artists  bereft 
psyche..  Many  troubled  young  men 
in  search  of  a character  find, them: 


ici'icu  ,,uy,;itu  h*h,.  jy^oriv  »n  searen  oi  a cnar^r  iuw 

Burlington  Magazine  editor  and  , selves  -playing  air^utar  in  front  of 
critic  Richard  Shone,  and  Maria  de  (he  bedroom  mgror,1.  miming  ^to 
Corral  of  the  .Relna  Sophia  in  . heayy,.  metal  gutfar  herqep.. ; but 


woman  with  a bullwhlp  controls  die 
skipping,  exercise;  a:  Woman  dances 
on  a sheet  of  glass,  shattering  it  With 
her  stamping  feet.  Qechsler’s  gym^ 
class  is  a model  of  human  ca-oper&: 
. fion,  power  games  and  rivalries. . • i ' 


: houses  in)  which  misery  rather  than 
"domestic’ bliss  takes1  place.  These 
models  of  thfe  world  are  at  first  sight 
ifiidny,  .but-'- reveal  tliertiselves.  as 
bleak,  forbidding  places.  They  rare 
models  of  the  mind,  a place  many  of 
the;  artists  here  have  never  escaped. 
. They  should  get  out-more  often:  ■ : ! 


seems  diffuse  but  tuna*uri*fij|j2? 
deep:  . ■■  ■ ■"'  ' , ’ ® 

• Wang  uses  tho  ttieti'^JfSJte'. 
ing  scehes  (and  chartu^^.^p 

velop  naturajly  while 

shape  of  the  whole  T 8 .SSstS1 
iri ' the  rush  f6r  Insterit.or^^^- 

feCt  we  so  often*  see 
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Steinpu^hes  Chekhov  to  I he  limits 


Michael  filllington  in 

Rome  salutes  a stunning  ■ 
new  production  of  Uncle 
Vanya,  rooted  in  nature 


seen  many  fine 
I l#|#  productions  of  Uncle 
W w va»yn  in  Britain.  We  tend 
to  define  them,  however,  by  the 
casting  of  the  vanquished  Vanya 
and  the  ecological  Astrov:  Redgrave 
and  Olivier.  Gambon  find  Piyce, 
McKellen  and  Sher  have  formed 
unforgettable  partnerships.  But  the 
key  feature  of  Peter  Stein’s  brepth- 
tflking  new  production  — currently 
playing  at  the  Teatro  Argentina  in 
Rome  and  due  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  in  August  — is  that  it  is 
Sonya  and  Elena  who  dominate;  it 
becomes  the  tragedy  of  two  women, 
united  but  separated  by  their  fatal 
passion  for  Astrov,  as  much  as  [hat 
ofthetwomen. 

Stein  brings  to  the  production, 
i played  in  Italian,  all  the  qualities 
that  informed  his  legendary  Ger- 
man versions  of  Three  Sisters  and 
The  Cherry  Orchard:  an  astonish- 
ing visual  beauty,  a detailed  sound- 
scape,  a novelistic  attention  to 
human  behaviour.  Yet  he  told  me  I 
that  he  had  not  originally  planned  to  ' 
stage  Uncle  Vanya:  he  had  always 
thought  it  lacked  the  symphonic 
richness  of  Chekhov’s  two  last 
plays.  What  converted  him  was  the 
desire  of  the  two  actresses,  Mad- 
dnlena  Crippa  (Elena)  and  Etisa- 
betta  Pozzi  (Sonya),  to  work  , 
together.  But  once  he  started  to  re-  j 
search  the  play  in  depth  Stein  was 
staggered  by  the  radical  nature  of 
Chekhov’s  structure,  the  use  of  a 
calculatedly  limited  vocabulary  (he 
points  out  the  play  has  only  a thou- 
sand words)  and  the  power  of  its 
I pauses  and  silences. 

Stain's  production  also  reminds 
us  that  the  play  is  subtitled  Scenes 
From  Country  Life  In  Four  Acts: 
never  before  have  I seen  a version 
so  rooted  in  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature.  In  the  opening  act  the 
designer,  Ferdinand  Wogerbauer, 
mis  the  stage  with  birch  trees  in  foil 
flower.  By  the  time  we  reach  the 
overwhelming  final  act  the  trees 
have  taken  on  the  coppery  tint  of 
autumn,  echoing  the  emotion^  tran- 
sition of  the  characters. 

Stein's  sounds  and  images  are 
unforgettable:  the  banging  window 


T'  ' ' 
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subtWed'sc^He^Tco Jntr^  lSe  uffow  pr0duciqn  perainda  us  *at  Uncle  Vanya  Is 
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heralding  a night  storm,  the  mock- 
ing sunlight  that  pours  in  as  the  Pro- 
fessor announces  his  plan  to  sell  die 
estate,  the  stagehand  who  finally 
appears  to  douse  the  lamplight  as  if 
Vanya  and  Sonya  are  for  ever  frozen 
in  solitude  and  sadness.  But  Stein 
also  brings  out  the  true  nature  of 
Chekhov's  tragedy:  that  die  sense  of 
death  is  accompanied  by  a rich 
sense  of  life  and  an  aching  aware- 
ness of  what  might  have  been. 

You  see  this  most  clearly  in  the 
two  women.  The  temptation  with 
Sonya,  the  Professor's  daughter  by 
his  first  wife,  is  to  play  her  as  a 
dowdy  drudge  whom  Astrov  under- 
standably rejects.  But  Elisabetta 
Pozzi  lends  her  a rapt  devotion  and 
burning  ecstasy  that  makes  you 
aware  Astrov  is  turning  down  the 
chance  of  a lifetime. 

There  is  a heartstopping  moment 
in  the  second  act  when  their  bodies 
brush  and  (heir  lips  almost  touch 
' and  you  realise  that  Astrov 
plgyed  by  Remo  Girone  with  just  the 
! right  mature  of  sensitivity  and 
coarseness  — is  simply  leaning  past 
| her  to  get  a bottle  of  vodka.  Pozzi 
presents  us  with  a woman  violently 
| torn  between  a dream  of  happiness 
i and  the  dawning  certainty  of  des- 
i pair.  . 


Crippa's  Elena  is  both  her  spiri- 
tual soulniate  and  physical  anti- 
thesis: like  Sonya,  passionately 

attracted  to  Astrov  but,  unlike  her,  a 

woman  who  has  always  placed  femi- 
ninity above  work.  Her  eyes  con- 
stantly devour  the  doctor  and  her 
sauntering  body  aches  with  desire. 
In  the  scene  where  Astrov  describes 
Russia's  deforestation  she  giggles 
inappropriately  as  he  talks  of  "flora 
and  fauna"  and  her  hands  hover 
about  his  neck  as  if  yearning  to  hug 
him.  And,  though  she  lacks  the 
courage  of  total  surrender,  she  is  as 
filled  as  Sonya  with  a sense  of  what 
might  have  been:  before  they  finally 
part,  her  hands  caress  Astrov*s  trav- 
elling bag,  his  medical  phials  and 
even  his  pencil. 

Stein,  however,  masterfully 
combines  individual  despair  with  a 
sense  of  choreographed  irony.  The 
highpoint  comes  in  the  third  act 
which  rivals  — and  even  outdoea  — 

, Olivier’s  landmark  Chichester 

production.  The  sunlight  pours  in  as 
Renzo  Giovampletro's  smug  Profes- 
sor outlines  his  plana  for  the  estate 
.listened  to  only  by  his  former 
mother-in-law  who  dutifully  takes 
notes.  Both  are  serenely,  oblivious. 

' to  the  , surrounding  .suffering,; 

'!  Roberto  Heriitzka’s  superb  Vanya,  a; 


crumpled  figure  in  a silly  cravat,  is 
wrestling  with  his  own  torment  hav- 
ing just  seen  Astrov  embracing 
Elena.  Crippa’s  Elena  stands  down- 
stage nursing  her  unhappiness 
while  Pozzi's  Sonya  sits  poleaxed  by 
grief.  Tragedy,  however,  unites  with 
comedy  in  the  great  moment  when 
Vanya  takes  a pot-ahot  at  the  Profes- 
sor and  succeeds  only  in  puncturing 
a vase:  the  very  one  containing  the 
autumn  roses  he  has,  in  a gesture  of 
supreme  futility,  offered  to  Elena. 

! What  makes  Stein’s  Chekhov 
different  from  most  British  produc- 
tions is  that  everything  is  pushed  to 
the  limit:  the  passion,  the  pain,  the 
ecstasy,  the  sorrow.  His  production 
also  lias  a richness  of  texture  in  its 
use  of  sound  and  light  that  derives 
from  a close  study  of  Stanislavski’s 
notes  for  the  original  production.  In 
the  final  act  the  grating  scratch  of 
Vanya’s  pen  on  the  ledger-book,  the 
click  of  the  abacus,  the  sound  of 
harness-bells  on  the  departing 
horses  form  a heartbreaking  ac- 
companiment to  the  senseof  desola- 
, As /Sonya  assures  Vanya  “we 
I shall  rest"  and  Waffles  strums, his 
. Suiter  we  reach  at  the  very  heart  of 
! toe  human  tragedy:  the  sense  of 
: wasted  potential  and  of  dogged  ea-, 
durance  until  death- ,i  • ' ■ ; 


— — -r  " ■ — ! ■'  i t ■ i.r’A  ■ . ' ■ . 

Odour-beater  gets  a whiff  of  a real  phewee 


TELEVISION:  . ■ • ,i  ■ | 

Nancy  Banks-Smith  : 1 ; | 

O OB .^Rambo”  Rasmussen,  who; 
i*-'  surfaced  all  too  briefly  in'  3D. 
(YorissWre),  is  p.New  Yprk  inspeo' 
tor  with ( ,speciql,  responsibility . for 
smells.  I think  we  have  the  makings' 

: oi  a new  kind  of  cop  series  here. 

, Rftmbo  is  a burly  bloke  and  his  | 
badge  of  office  is.  big  .enough  to 
bounce  back,  bdlfetsl  I’When  he  I 
of  an  offensive  snfeill.  it’s-ota  ■■ 

. Wth  the  flashing;  blue  Itgfit  and  toe:  I 

; ^reaming  siren.  

j..  This  pufethe  fear  of  G6q  ttito  fife1 
.nttle  guy  running  the  fast-fdod  joint1 
tiy  to  ‘ throw  Rambo  off1  the 
Jem*  by  clqimihg  tfte  toahager’s  oiif  I 
j“  hinch.  'You’re  the  mankgeH"‘hfef] 


iJSR  Rfindijig.  Moot]!,  or  two.  ‘W; 
juiaKtng  you  the’  manager  , ‘today!:’ 
■Toure  the  boss  today!" -The1  little  - 
ijjy  looked  l^s  pleased  ftt  jjX^su'fe 
J^promoflon  than  you  rtiight  fflfe1' 


; P^cL.  ’You  can’t  put  your  odours’ in. 

’ someone  else’s  premises.  So ...  do 
| you  want  to  help  me  out  with  that?". 

[ This  is  die  sort  of  question  that  ex- 
perts toe  answer  "Sur^l*  and  gets  it. 

If  you  . are  visibly  the  manager, , 

! you  could  gay  someone  else  is  mak-  i 
| ing  the  smells.  Please  don’t.  J'd  hate  | 
to  see  you  get  hurt  'ft's  your  odour,  i 
Ifs  you.  It's  no  one  else.  You  gotta  I 
fix  this  right  away. -If  I get  no  more  , 
complaints,  you  don't  see  me  any' 
mqre.^Rambo  w$S : thumping  bis! 

- black  ledtoerichOst.  life  r^stadrateur  ! 
av§s  spreading  h|s;  arms  in  a wide  ' 
deprecating  gesture.  Body  language 
'■  ‘alMe  told  y^ii  who  Wad  whining.  f 

f Smell  is  a dlffibult  thing  to  convey  t 
oft  TV  bu(  ’Rani bo 1 has'  a dash  ■ of  ■ 
’driutik'  hbout  .him.  Well/yop  could  j 
; j^iiessed ’ that,  couldn't'  you?  | 


‘*p.lf  fed[lj"  cries,  reejipg  back  iaj 

'.•pairi.  /Oh  boyf  Tiiats  a real  phej 
'he  hak  a line  of  dialogue  { 
'rma^rh^^  Clint  .Eastwood  sound  i 
HHHJf  “I'm  a City.  Inspector,  I gott'a 


. Inspect"  He;held  .qut  hjs  huge  .shield 
of  office,  .‘That’s,  why  I got. the 
badge."  , 

This  man  takes  no  prisoners,  IWe.  I 
don't  j$sqe  warnings.  ‘Warnings  we  ■ 
' dpn't  issue.  Simpta.as  .that,  A coqtin-, 

;;  uoqs  .qffeqder  .may  be.clpsed  down,. 

; We.dpn^  fool  .around.  We  go.  In.  We 
I . tell  ‘em.IW?'re  here  to  seal  .your 
1 equipment  because . . yqu , . haven't 
! abated:  tlte,  probfem1,., and, ,we,. seal. 

;’eraup.V  • i.  -t, 

: ,iT}iis;ls.  breathtaking; istuff..  Howi  | 
i different,frpm.iour  own,  dear.  enviv 

1 rai)mentel;p(flqere.:,When.pnsildpn  ^ I 
repidente'.?Praplajned  about  .the i 

| * smell  from  the  Angjiaq  . Spwage  j 
Treotmefit  Plant,  thafr  chlefenviron- 
qfflcer-.tpqkia  philosophical  \ 
vlewi.^As  the  y^  go  by. -as  tedt,.. 

nol.pgy  dovelops,  - m*\\ . prqb,- 

wfllget  less,. .Huinan Tubings 
lare  Sfl  gopdi  Atom  piling.  Qup;nq«fy:t 

; As  DI  Burnside,  usuf|l|y,referrqd  i 
■ to  as  Bloody  Burnside,  Chris  Ellison- 


was  a little  too.blg  forThe  Bill.  His 
special  skill  was  open  ing, his  eyes-r- 
; he  haa  unexpertedfy  Ught  irises  — 

! and  blazing,  away,  with  them.1  That,' 
i more.  or:Iess„l8-  it  rft  Iri  probably 
| enough  for  Ellington  (Yorkshire), , : , i 
' .The  new  series  covers  commend-, 
jably  fresh.ferritory.,  Ellington,  whp 
' qoesn’t  seem  to  have  a first  name,  is 
;a  .sports,  promoter. and  manager, 

I Mte  Frank  Warren;  without  the  bul- 
1 let  boles.  He  is  tough  and.bluhtand 
i stuff,  like  that.  You  want  to  watch 
It"  said,  his  faithful 'secretary -Mary, 

. (a  nice. performance:  from  Maiirpen  , 

, O'Farreil).. You 'realm  ost' in  darlger.i 
. of  being  in  a good- moodi,,i  The  act- 
; ing  jn  mostlyiteakwhereveriyou.  tap 
i it.  Jq .each  episode,  there  Is  a .dlffavi 
: ept  BPflrtg^ter  playings  sore,tiiumb,'j 
: .Howeverv  iti  Willi  help  to,pay„|}je 
; stqnt  raiw'a  i (mortgage,  .and,  f^tunt. 
i mun.toayen’tihad  a lot  jio  .dotiptefy;) 1 
j Sq/ffitblhgils.. almoat  bound  toiblow.T 
, uK,In;Uie[blg  finale:  a,  yohiig  racing  1 1 
1 driver  .weaved  hia  wayitoenv^rong'  | 

. Wfly,  round;  lrack*vJ  havftrata, 
jsolutolymq'idea-  why,*  but- Ellington,-, 
■said he  done  well.  - 


ARTS  35 

! Pageant  of  . 

Oddballs  at  a ; 
fairy  marriage 

DANCE  7 “ 

Judith  Mackrell 

M/HEiVAaHton  choreo-  . 

V V graphed  IUtimlnations  for 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  1 960, 

the  Americans  might  have 

supposed  they  were  getting  an 
all-English  package,  given  that 
the  ballet  had  a score  by 
Benjamin  Britten  and  designs  by 
Cecil  Beaton.  But  the  work, 
which  is  based  on  prose  poems 
by  Rimbaud,  turns  out  to  bo  a 
very  odd  hybrid  of  styles. 

Beaton’s  Pierrot  costumes  and 
decorative  backdrops  cross  Les 
| Enfants  du  Paradis  with  Paul 
Klee,  Britten's  score  is  almost 
French- in  Its  obliqueness  and 
brevity  and  Ashton’s  choreo- 
graphy is  characterised  more  by 
the  stark  gestures  and  powered 
moves  of  early  Balanchine  than 
by  his  usual  fizzing  brilliance 
and  lyricism. 

In  fact,  as  the  Royal  Ballet’s 
current  revival  shows,  what  is 
most  disappointingly  English 
about  the  ballet  is  the  degree  to 
which  Rimbaud's  intemperate 
rhapsodic  narrative  has  been 
i tamed  into  a pageant  of  quaint 
street  folk  and  symbolic  odd- 
balls, As  the  Poet  (Jonathan 
Cope)  strides  through  the  hectic 
world  of  his  imagination,  strug- 

■ gllng  between  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love,  there’s  little  heat 
or  violence  in  his  encounters. 

Yet  Illuminations  is  still  a 
fascinating  and  beguiling  period 
piece.  Ashten  fills  the  stage  with 
odd  and  dreamy  pictures  as  | 

seductive  as  a magic  lantern 
show.  And  there  are  also  Ineffa- 
ble moments  of  choreography. 

When  Sacred  Love  (Darcey 
Bussell)  Is  held  aloft  by  four  men 
and  crosses  her  tremulously 
beating  feet  for  a brief  pause,  the 
effect  when  she  pushes  them 
slowfy  and  ecstatically  apart 

again,  against  the  beat  of  the  ■ | 

music,  Is  both  profoundly  erotic 
, and- sublime. 

As  the  Royal’s  all-Ashton  . 

■ evening  reveals,  his  work  is  full 
j of  suchjmages,  which  don’t 
j literally  figure  action1  but  piete 
; ingfy:  capture  the  shape  and  > . .. 
i rhythm  of  emotion.  His  1946 
! Symphonic  Variations  Is  both’ 

transcendent  and  Joyous,  but  l 
! can’t  remember  seeing  a cast  - ' 

' ever  done  It  justice.  The 

, Royal  fielded  some  of  Its  finest  i 
I dailcers,  but  tobttgb  each  had  I 
j their  moments  of  beauty, they 
j didn't  gel  as  a group  and  were  as 
Jumpy  as  exam  students;  i’- 
i 'Closing  the  bill- was  The  • > r , . 

I ' Dream,  which  featured  some  -■  ■ 

: delicious  fairies  and  lovers  but. 
wad  miscast  in  its  leading  roles; . 
ueanne  Beqjamiii  doesn'hh'avei  , 
thfe-perfe  transparency  neces-i  ,r«. , i 
sary  foil  immortals,  though.-.. - r 
Tetouya  Kumakawa  doea  look  i;  f: i 
glorious  in  about  6Q  per  cent  of 
I the  fihoreography^Jft^tuijis  : , 

da  MMdlmlkAM'.Ma,  1 
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Unbandaged  eyes  in  the  ghetto 


Ben  Okri . . . Survival  of  the  spirit  in  a landscape  of  corruption 


Eccentric 
life  of  a toad 

i 

Matt  Seaton 


Natterjack 
byNiall  Duthle 
Faber  21 2pp  £8.99 


LIKE  the  species  of  toad  to  which 
the  title  refers,  this  short  novel 
is  a curious  creature.  It  is  the  Active 
memoir  of  a man  named  R T 
Shearer,  told  in  his  retirement  in 
some  non-specific  spot  by  the 
Mediterranean.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  non-specificity  in  the 
novel,  which  deliberately  abstains 
from  any  unnecessary  clutter  of 
context:  except  that  the  action  takes 
place  In  a "hard-wintered  country* 
we  can  take  to  be  Scotland,  there  is 
little-  reference  generally  to  place, 
age,  or  any  external  event. 

But  the  absence  of  extraneous 
detail  allows  Duthie  to  delineate  all 
the  .more  finely  the  characters  ' and 
circumstances  which  have  defined 
his  narrator’s  life.  • 

The  “natterjack'*  of  the  title  de- 
rives from  Shearer's  school  nick- 
name “toad'*.  Like  much  schoolboy 
abuse,  its  object  is  quite  arbitrary — ■ 
there  is  nothing  particularly  toady- 
ish  about  Shearer.  But,  in  a way  that 
we  see  is  entirely  typical  of  his  sar- 
donic stoicism,  Shearer  adopts  the 
nickname,  refines  it  (by  turning 
“toad”  into  the  rarer,  more  quirky 
“natterjack")  and  makes  it  his  own. 
Part  of  the  memoir’s  stealthy  dry 
humour  lies  in  this  habit  of  reverse 
anthropomorphism:  Shearer  de- 
lights in  thinking  himself  to  be,  and 
to  behave  like,- a natterjack. 

The  novel  starts  at  school  be- 
cause this  is  where  Shearer  encoun- 
ters MaaBeth  and -begins  a lifelong 
friendship,  through  university  and 
into  business,  through  marriage 
and  bereavement  > 

MacBeth  is  Shearer's  one  great 
passion,  a love  which  remains  unre- 
quited and  certainly  unconsummated. 
MacBeth  mdrries  young  a woman 
named  Gruoch,  a sort  of  bloodless 
Lady  Macbeth  with  whom  Shearer 
enjoys  a prickly  intimacy.  Shearer 
allows  himself  to  be  talked  Into  a be- 
lated marriage  of  his  own  — which 
fails  in  comically  predictable  fash- 
ion. Shearer  outlives -both  Gruoch 
and  MacBeth,  and  the  novel  ends  in  I 
a characteristic  state  of  melancholy. 

The  novel's  lack  of  context  also 
gives  his  meifiolf-  a timeless,  but  cu- 
riously period,  flavour  an  effect 
, reinforced  by  the  old-faahioned  cul- 
tivation of  Shearer's  prose  style. 
English  was  not  his  mother  tongue: 
in  fact,  he  had  none,  but  was  chatted 
to  by  parents  and  nurse  In  a poly- 
glottal  mish-mash. . The  conse- 
quence is  that  he  uses  English  with 
a lack  of  spontaneity  perhaps,  - but 
with  a precision  that  would  be  unL 
characteristic  of  a native  speaker. 
For  Duthie  to  have  imagined-  and 
captured  this  “voice”  is  an  extraordi- 
nary achievement - 
An  eccentric  book  in  every  sense, 
Natterjack  is  a challenging  read,  but 
it  is  also  intensely  rewarding  and 
memorable.  U would  be  tempting  to 
say  "warts  and  all”,  but  Duthie  was 
there  first  with  the  joke,  : 
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MayaJaggl 

Dangerous  Love 
by  Ban  Okri 

Phoenix  House  325pp  £1 5.99 


THOSE  familiar  with  - Ben 
Okri's  fiction  through  his 
Booker  prize-winning  epic 
The  Famished  Road  (1991)  MU  be 
surprised  by  this,  his  sixth  novel. 
Returning,  he  says,  to  "traditional 
narrative",  he  eschews  the  marvel- 
lous spirit  world  through  which  he 
illuminated  and  aUegorised  the 
plight  of  a perpetually  still-born 
country  and  the  betrayed  dreams  of 
its  poor. 

Dangerous  Love,  his  most  acces- 
sible novel  to  date,  Is  set  in  the 
1970s  aftermath  of  Nigeria's  civil 
war,  and  grounded  in  a more  natu- 
ralistic Lagos  ghetto.  Yet  It,  too,  in- 
sists on  the  survival  of  the  spirit  — 
both  in  the  crossed  love  that  com- 
pels the  story,  and  in  the  awakening 
artistic  vision  of  its  hero. 

Omovo,  a young  painter  of  almost 
chUd-like  innocence,  has  his  scalp 
shaved  “by  accident1’  at  the  hands  of 
an  apprentice  barber,  lending  him 
an  aura  of  mourning  — absurdly 
misunderstood  as  an  artist’s  gim- 
mick, or  as  revolt  A kind  of  Dosto- 
evsklan  idiot  he  comforts  small 
children,  upsets  his  office  boss  by 
refusing  bribes  and  suffers  help- 
lessly as  he  and  a neighbour's  proud 
but  abused  wife,  Ifeyiwa,  fall  in  love. 

His  losses  are  compounded  when 
Ifeyiwa's  jealous  husband  tears  up 
his  drawings,  and  his  first  painting 
at  a Lagos  gallery  exhibition 
(graced  by  “a  celebrity  from  the 
army”,  and  scnthingly  satirised)  is 
seized  for  “mocking  national 
progress".  It  depicts  the1  “snot- 
coloured  - scumpool"  in  Omovo’s 


Jonathan  Dyson 

Mr  Clive  & Mr  Page  ■ 
by  Nell  Bartlett 
Serpent’s  Tall  207pp  £9.99 

FTER  Mxe  prologue,  which  in- 
troduces us  to  a family  house' 
in  -London’s  Mayfair  in  the  late 
1880s.  Nell-  Bartlett's  engrossing 
| second  novel  leapfrogs  to  the  begins 
i nlng  of  the  story  proper:  It  is  Christ- 
1 mas  Eve  1956  in  the  north  Londoti 
! bedsit  of  Mr  Page,  or  “Mr  Page, 
Banking”  as  he  is  known  at  Self- 
; ridges ; where  - he  has  spent  his 
, whole  working  lifer 

Mr  Page  lives  alone.  He  has  not1 
, really  bothered  with  Christmas  this 
year,1  apart  from  getting  in  a few  bob 
i ties  and  buying  himself  a dressing 
gown,  which  he  wraps  ready  td  be 
opened  the  following  day.1  He  has 
also  bought  a set  of  notepads1  and^ 
with  the  gas  turned  on  frill,  he  be- 
gins  to  write  the'  story  of  something 
which  happened  30  years  ago. 

It  was  another  Christmas  Eve;  in 
1923,  and  like  this  one  it  was1  begin- 
ning to  < snow.  Mr  Page  had  been 
'Coming  out  of  the  - London  and 
Provincial  Turkish  Baths  In  Jermyn 
. Street  when  he  bumped  Into  a strik- 
, ing  young  gentlemanin  a cashmere 
; coat.1  The  two  of'  them  nearly 
slipped  on'  the  Ice  but  the  man 
. grabbed  Mr  Page  by  the  arms  and 
for  a moment  they  held  each  other 
face  to  face,  their  breath  mingling 
in  front  of  them  in  the  cold:  "an  odd 
way  for  two  men  to  meet”.  The 
stranger  is  Mr  Clive  B Vivian,  the 
, grandson  to  whom  the  prologue  Is 


slum  compound  — a "vanishing 
scumscape”,  as  the  gallery  manager 
would  have  it 

Scum  is  the  insistent  metaphor 
for  a landscape  of  moral  corruption 
and  physical  squalor.  M Omovo's  vi- 
tality is  sapped  by  jostling  for  buses 
and  the  communal  bathroom,  Okri's 
acute  eye  dwells  on  the  sights  and 
smells  of  the  ghetto,  with  its  mos- 
quitoes and  bucket  latrines,  fester- 
ing in  the  “airless  trapped  heat”. 

There  are  fine  passages  on  the 
elusive  act  of  creadon  — the  fear 
and  suspense  before  an  empty  can- 
vas, the  feverish  surge  as  the  How 
begins,  total  absorption  and  self- 
forgetting,  and  the  exhausdon,  self- 
doubt or  serenity  that  follow. 

But  the  wandering  painter's 
epiphanic  revelations,  his  “height- 
ened moments'’  of  consciousness, 
are  often  deflated  by  bathetic  intru- 


dedicated.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
Mr  Clive  and  Mr  Page  look  exactly 
alike.  ! 1 

Ignoring  social  proprieties,  Mr 
Clive  invites  Mr  Page  around  to  his 
home,  the  home  of  the  prologue. 
Another  coincidence  emerges:  the 
two  share  the  same  21st  birthday, 
three  months  henc6.  Mr  Clive,  die 
only  surviving  family  member.  Is  ap- 
parently due  to  come  into  his  for- 
tune, bbt  is  there  a fortune?  Apart 
1 from  axi  old  butler,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, white-haired  Gabriels  from 
Riga,  there  don’t  appear  to  be  any 
, servants  in,  the.  huge  house.  And 
i what  exactly  is  Mr  Clive  skirting 
j around,  during  their  tense  and  emo- 
tionally charged 'encounters?  So  the 
| story  proceeds;  cutting  between  an 
increasingly  inebriated  1950s  Mr 
; Page  and  a mysterious  1920s: 

At  the  novel'B  heart  is  a consider^ 1 
afion  of  how  - homosexual  men ' 
managed  their  lives  before  decrim-1 
, Inallsation.  This  is  what  the  protago- 
nists recognise  in  each  other,  the 
- thing  which  crosses  social  divides. 1 
And  it  is  presumably  no  coincidence 
that  the  house  without  fire  In  its 
hearths,  with  everything  ! hidden 
away  and  silenced,  dates  from  the 
same  year  (1885)  in  which  male 
homosexual  acts  were  first  made  il- 
legal in  Britain.  1 

The  house  standB  for  the  passion-' 
less  and  closeted  Victorian  morality 
under  which  the  characters  labour. 
Told  with  economy  and  occasional, 
shocking  splashes  of  col  o dr,  this 
novel  stands  as  a Challenge  to  mote' 
conventional  gay  histories, ’fictional  • 
and  otherwise;  •'  1 


sions.  As  his  imagination  soars,  he 
steps  on  a lump  of  excrement,  or  is 
startled  by  someone’s  trumpeting 
nose-blow,  drawing  the  tension  be- 
tween the  creative  impulse  and  the 
miring  chaos  of  the  ghetto. 

Omovo  and  a journalist  friend 
stumble  upon  the  body  of  a young 
girl  ritually  murdered  and  mutilated 
in  the  park  — a death  the  police  and 
press  fail  to  investigate.  The  murder 
is  less  a mystery  than  a symptom.  It 
echoes  wartime  “Ibo-hunting"  atroc- 
ities and  the  fate  of  the  schoolgirl 
Ifeyiwa  bought  by  bride  price.  It 
also  reflects  the  predicament  of  a 
generation  bequeathed  chaos  and 
squandered  oil  money,  a country 
ravaged  by  history,  women 
thwarted  by  men. 

Omovo’s  resolve  to  paint  is  fed  by 
hl6  terror  of  succumbing  to  the  self- 
destruction  bred  in  the  ghetto.  The 


Joanna  Carey  

*T "HE  shortlist  for  the 
/ Guardian  Children's  Fiction 
Award  Was  one  of  unusual 
breadth  and  diversity.  It  was 
clear  froth  the  outset  that  the  en- 
thusiasm generated  by  each  of 
the  six  novels  was  going  to  make 
It  more  then  usually  difficult  to 
isolate  a winner.  During  the'  '. 

; lengthy  proceedings,  though^ 
two  vastly  different  books 
nudged  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  pile;  and  stayed  there.  One, 
Philip  Pullman's  Northern 
Lights,  was  a huge,  Challenging 
fantasy  (“an  astonishing  achieve- 
ment" said  one  judge);  the  other, 
Alison  Prince's  The  SheTwood1 
Hero,  was  a school/famiiy-based 
story  with  *freal  contemporary 
I relevance"  that  addressed  some 
tough  Issues  in  a way  that  Was 
. both  “exciting  and  accessible". 
Aside  from  all  literary  consld- 


fatlier  he  secs  as  a failure  (though 
"to  fail  was  not  a crime",  he  muses) 
is  tortured  by  dreams  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  elder  sons  he  has  dis- 
owned. Omovo's  ambivalent  and 
unexpressed  love  for  his  father  is 
among  the  most  moving  Aspects  of 
the  novel. 

Its  heart,  though,  belongs  to  the 
Invent,  with  the  enchantment  of  twi- 
light walks  through  (he  desolation 
and  detritus  of  tlte  shanty  town,  and 
stolen  moments  of  love-making.  It  is 
apt  (lint  Omovo's  initial  “scum- 
senpe"  should  be  awash  with  "glit- 
tering, dislocated  eyes",  since  this  a 
novel  about  learning  to  sec.  His  in- 
evitable suffering  produces  what  he  j 
calls  his  “first  real  painting",  rites  of 
grief  having  "iinbnudaged"  his  eyes. 

It  is  also  about  learning  to  act.  Dr 
Oknclin,  the  ageing  Ibo  artist  and 
sign-painter,  tells  him:  Tf  you  tell 
the  truth  you  are  in  trouble.  But  If 
you  see  the  truth  and  you  keep 
quiet  your  spirit  begins  to  die.’  He 
adds:  "You  are  a man  — an  artist— 
a warrior.  Use  your  own  weapons." 
Omovo  transforms  his  passivity  into 
a resolve  to  “bear  witness".  He 
paints  as  an  act  of  redemption,  "to 
transform  powerlessncss,  impo-  ( 
tence,  failure,  failure  of  vision,  the 
victim's  heritage”. 

As  the  author  notes  in  an  after- 
word, Dangerous  Love  is  a renewed 
attempt  at  his  second  novel.  The 
Landscapes  Within,  written  when 
he  was  21  but,  he  feels,  “unrealised 
by  youthful  craft".  It  in  some  ways 
contains  a writer's  manifesto:  "The 
highest  function  of  art  was  to  make 
people  feel  more,  see  more,  feel 
more  fully,  see  more  truthfully'’ 
Okri  offers  no  cheap  hopes,  no  sac- 
charine belief  that  love-in-lhe-glietto 
conquers  nil.  But  this  compassion- 
nli*.  unsentimental  novel,  with  its 
modest  Irullis.  remains  true  to  his 
persistent  concerns  with  the  re- 
silience of  (he  spirit  and  the  task  of 
re  dreaming  a post -colonial  world. 


erntiona,  we  had  on  the  one 
hand  u big,  magnificently  pro- 
duced hardback  (part  of  a tril- 
ogy), a weighty  400  pages  at  the 
princely  sum  of  £12.00;  and  on 
the  other  on  eminently  pocket- 
able  paperback  original — Just 
154  pages  skimpily  clad  in  a not 
very  memorable  cover,  frt  a t 
child-friend  Jy  price  of  £3 .99. 
After  hours  of  discussion  the 
utianimoud  decision  of  p jury  , 
keen  to  recognise  the  heeds  of* 
wide  spectrum  of  readers  waste 

broaden  the  whole  thing  out*  Jw 
this  once,  and  to  make  Itq  JoM 
award. 


The  other  shortlisted  books  were 
Raider  by  Susan  Gates;  The  Snakfr ' 
| atone  by  Berlle  Doherty:  No  Turning 
Back  by  Beverley  Naldoo;  end  The 
Wreck  Of  The  Zanzibar  by  Mldiaej  . 
Morpurgo.  The  judges  were  rone 
Bawden,  Terence  Blacker,  MtnOny,,. 
Browne  arid  Lesley  Hovyarth  . ...... 
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Richard  Ingrams’  monthly  takes  over  where  Punch  left  off:  hnrsoftH* 
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The  queen  of  heartaches  liquid  earnings 


David  Horspool 


The  Unruly  Queen: 

The  Life  of  Queen  Caroline 
by  Flora  Fraser 
Macmillan  537pp  £20 


HENRY  SINGLETON'S  paint- 
ing  of  The  Wedding  Of  The 
Prince  Of  Wales  And 
Princess  Caroline  shows  the  couple 
gazing  into  each  other's  eyes  as  the 
Prince  makes  his  wedding  vows.  The' 
ceremony  itself  was  less  decorous. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
pointedly  repeated  “the  iiassage  in 
which  the  Prince  engages  to  live 
from  that  time  In  nuptial  fidelity 
with  his  consort”;  the  Archbishop1 
was  thinking  not  only  of  the  Prince's, 
reputation  for  licentiousness,  but 
his  secret  (and  unlawful)  earlier 
“marriage"  to  the  Catholic  widow 
Maria  FitzherberL  He  committed 
no  infidelity  on  his  wedding  night,1 
however.  Caroline  later  confided 
that  he  passed  it  "under  the  grate,  I 
where  lie  fell,  and  where  I left  him".  1 
Such  was  the  inauspicious  begin- 
ning of  a union  which,  while  bearing 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  trou- 
bled royal  marriages  of  today,  far 
suipassed  them  in  acrimony  and 
scandal.  Flora  Fraser's  judicious 
book  shows  how  the  iTiiwv  — hos- 
tile anti  impleasnni  from  iln*  first  — 
effected  Hu-  fraiisf»niiutitui  of  Ids 
wife  from  an  iml«*|it-nd«-iii-iiiiiiili-fl 
but  sheltered  girl  ini.,  a tonimlublr 
and  unpredictable-  rirmy. 

As  the  daughter  of  tin-  I Juki*  of 
lii  unswick  and  the  niece  of  lieurgo 
HI.  Caroline  was  nn  ideal  candidate 
when  the  Prince  decided  on  a 
proper  marring*-,  h was  nor  con- 
siderations nf  extending  (|l(f  dynasty 
which  were  uppermost  in  his  mind 
when  he  settled  on  Caroline,  ft  was 
money,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Tht?  Prince's  debts  amounted  to  a 
staggering  £630,000,  and  Prime 
Minister  Pitt  assured  him  that  Par- 
liament would  ;>ny  them  off,  ns  well 
as  raising  It  is  Civil  List  allowance  to 
Ihat  of  n married  mini,  If  lie  took  a 
wife.  After  the  wedding,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  Parliament  would 
not  bear  this  imposition. 

If  the  immediate  reasons  for  mak- 
'ng  the  inntch  were  frustrated,  there 
was  little  chance  of  the  joys  of  mar- 
ned  life  making  up  for  it.  The  ner-! 
vous  bride  only  made  matters  worse  ; 
that  night  by  making  coarse  refer- ' 


?«Uri?«KCfr°wne  ^The  TOWa  wlth  her  h«sband  transfixed  the 
nation  but  ultimately  destroyed  her  BraDQEMANAm  ubrar, 


ences  to  the  Prince's  latest  lover. 
Lady  Jersey.  Her  behaviour  "fixed 
his  dislike".  Although  a child  was 
conceived  in  the  lirst  wk-I;  of  tin- 
marriage,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
lived  apart.  tin, ugh  initially  under 
i lie  si  me  rni)|.  limn  the  beginning. 

Die  rest  «•!'  Caroline's  life  was 
spent  in  living  up  tu  (he  npin- 
ion  which  her  husband  had  s.i 
unjustly  conceived  of  her.  The  ob- 
stacles which  the  Prince  placed  in 
the  way  of  her  seeing  her  (laugh ter, 
Charlotte,  made  her  dole  on  other 
children,  among  them  one  Willy 
Austin,  whom  she  adopted. 

This  little  boy.  whose  parents  had 
struggled  to  provide  for  him  nfier 
the  father  was  dismissed  from  the 
Dockyard,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
first  secret  inquiry,  known  as  the 
Delicate  Investigation,  into  the 
Princess’s  affairs,  in  which  it  was  al- 
leged that  Willy  was  the  Princess’s 
natural  sou.  But  Willy’s  true  parent- 
age was  easily  verified,  and  the  in- 
vestigation only  heightened  the 
suspicion  and  maliciousness  that 
surrounded  the  marriage. 

When  the  continent  of  Europe  ap- 
peared safe  again,  following  the1 
exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  it  was  un- 
surprising that  Caroline  obtained 


Audio  books  Brian  Jenner 


Lhe  Uftlmate  Fairy  Tale 
Collection  (Hodder  Headline, 
jhte,  £7.99) 


Af  OT  EVERYBODY  lives  happily 
■ W ever  after  in  this  collection  of 
Wry  tales:  Cinderella's  sisters  get 
their  eyes  pecked  out  by  pigeons. 

Ackland,  Judi  Dench  and 
bimon  Callow  read  both  the 
favourites  like  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  some  less  well-known 
ones  like  The  Nightingale  And  The 
Kose;  These  are  proper  narratives 


which  don’t  patronise  children  and ' 
keep'parents  listening.'  ' , 

*'  1 • i i 

The  Woman  Who  Walked  Into 
Doors,  by  Roddy  Doyle  {Reed 
Audio,  3hrs,  £7.99) 


GER  RYAN  tarns  Irish  writer. 

Roddy  Doyle's  latest  novel  into ' 
an  Alan  Bennett-style  “talking . 
head1'.  Paula  Spencer  Is  39.  a bat-, 
tered  wife  and  an  alcoholic.  Sits-; 
pense  builds  around  her  husband 
Charlo,  shot  dead  a year  after  he 
has  broken  up  their  marriage.  A 
compelling  fetory  that  is  sending 
shockWaveS  around  Ireland. 


permission  to  iravel  abroad.  Caro- 
line'* behaviour  became  increas- 
ingly erratic  and  unsuitable.  While 
in  Rome,  she  struck  up  a friendship 
with  Ijicien  Bnuajxirlc,  Napoleon's 
brother.  Hut  it  was  ln-r  raking  of  an 
Italian  lover.  Pergami.  which  was  in 

bavi- the  greatest  repercussion. 

When  s|v  relumed,  in  1820.  i<> 
l.nglnnd.  to  claim  her  place  as 
Queen  Consort  following  ifte  death 
of  the  old  King,  the  insult  was  too 
much  to  bear  and  the  Prince  de- 
manded a divor  ce. 

'IV  notorious  “trial"  failed  not  be- 
cause her  adultery  was  unproven, 
but  because  the  political  climate 
was  against  it.  The  queen,  seen  as  a 
victim  of  Ihe  Establishment,  became 
a focus  for  Radical  discontent,  and 
during  her  trial  the  London  mob  ran 
riot.  Eventually,  however,  it  was  her 
husband  who  triumphed,  barring 
her  from  the  coronation. 

Caroline,  defeated  at  the  last,  was 
taken  ill  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
The  great  events  of  her  day  — 
Trafalgar,  Waterloo,  the  agitation 
for  parliamentary  reform  — seemed 
a mere  backdrop  to  the  messy  quar- 
rels of  the  royal  couple,  and  their 
resonance  is  heard  only  distantly  in 
Flora  Fraser's  account 


appears  as  hiihself.' Future  genera- 
tions will  marVel' that  such  a voice 
ever  existed. ' ; ; 


HE  VISUAL  gags  seem  to  have , 


ones  (Milch  rely  on  jots  of  shoring) 
but  no  Matter.  It’s  still  timeless! 
entertainifient.  John  Sriagge,  die' 
BBC  announcer  who  died  recently, 


rHE  BEST  way  to  appreciate 
Webster’s  lugubrious  poetry  ■ 
and  hideous  Imagery  is  to  hear  it  on 
tape,  without  having  to'sde  thd  spilt  ■ 
Suta  and  blood  which  tend  to  be  off- 
putting.  A reissue  of  a 1968  record- 
ing 'with1  Jerdmy  :Brett  Shd  Robert 
Stephens.  Exquisite  voices. 


A Tima  to  Danoa,  by  Melvyn 
Bragg  (Hodder  Headline,  3hrs, 
£8.99) 


at  AERATOR  Ronald  Pickup  fries : 
* w to  turn  die  retired  Cumbrian: 
bank  Manager  into  a booming 
Othello'.  You  don’t  even  need  tb'last- . 
forward  to  the  sexy  bits; 'they1  crop 
up  every  two  minutes: 'Keep  the 
volume  low. 


Alex  Clark 

High  Latitudes 
by  James  Buchan 
The  Harvlll  Press  192pp 
£14.99hbk,  £9.99pbk  ■ 

' A T A POINT  towardi  the  end 
/4  of  James  Buchan’s  novel 
* * Hjsh  Latitudes,  the  Earl  of 

Bellarmine  asks  his  young  wife  a 
question  as  lie  relates  to  her  a piece 
of  family  history:  “Jane,  are  you 
being  deliberately  obtuse?"  Ir  is  a 
question  that  readers  of  this  aston- 
ishingly .elliptical  narrative  might 
feel  is  covertly  directed  nt  them,  as 
they  struggle  to  compose  a series  of 
nchronological  fragments  into  a' 
.coherent  story. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  seem  to 
be  several  stories  going  on  at  the 
some  time:  a romance,  a financial 
thriller,  even  a recasting  of  1 8th  cen- 
tury picaresque.  And  the  novel's 
considerable  power  derives  from 
the  variety  of  readings  which  offer 
themselves,  as  one  tableau  suc- 
ceeds another. 

At  the  centre  of  the  web  stands 
Jane  herself:  it  is  interesting,  ironic 
even,  that  her  level  of  understand- 
ing is  called  into  question,  because 
much  of  ihp  story  turns  on  her  acu- 
ity. Ai  its  start  thru  sharpness  has 
brought  her  to  tin.-  tr.p  «»f  her  prefer 
sinn:  tin-  managing  director  r.  fa  tex- 
tile  n min i Inclining  company  which, 
we  believe,  she  has  revived  from 
near-death  by  a combination  of  will 
and  matliematic.il genius. 

.lane’s  problems  appear  entirely 
within  her  grasp,  from  the  threat- 
ened strike  nt  an  ailing  plant  in  her 
native  Motherwell  to  the  financial 
problems  of  her  aristocratic  ex- 
husband,  heavily  invested  in  a pre- 
crash Lloyd's  syndicate.  She  is  the 
image  of  a cartoon  business 
woman,  spouting  economic  gob- 
biedegook  and  reducing  men  to 
tears,  all  the  while  dressed  in  an 
Armani  suit. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  creat- 
ing such  an  apparently  impregnable 
scenario  without  then  destroying  it. 
The  Stock  Market  and  Wall  Street 
plummet,  Lloyd's  surety  begins  its 
spectacular  slide  towards  limitless 
liability,  the  strike  hits  home.  The 
writing  is  immediately  thick  with 
bewildering  fiscal  detail:  gross 
profit  margins,  price/earnmgs 
ratios,  selling  short  and  modality 


are  juxtaposed  with  sudden,  shock- 
ing aperpts  into  the  characters' 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

. During  the  course  of  this  ex- 
pertly managed  welter-  of  obfusca- 
tion — the  author  intervenes  from 
lithe  to  time  to  commiserate  with 
. our  confusion'  or  to  give  us  a quick 
bluffers  guide  lesson  — only  Jane, 
hns  the  prescience  to  ask  “What 
happens' if  yoti  have  more  titan  one 
catastrophe?"  Accumulating  cata- 
strophes find  an  almost  apocalyptic 
sense  of  Impending  disaster  are 
what  fill  the  remainder  of  the  book, 
Js  the- disintegration  of  Jane's  pro- 
fessional life  i$  interapersed  with 
scenes  from  Her  past  — her  short- 
lived marriage,  her  flirtation  with 
the  very  highest  of  British  society, 
and,  above  all,  her  heroin  addiction. 

Money,  of  course,  stands  for  the 
possibility  0f  wiiat  we  might  huve;  it 
forces  the  issue  of  what  we  really 
desire.  Throughout  the  characters 
pursue  money,  win  it,  lose  it,  give  it 
up,  waste  it  and  talk  about  it  end- 
lessly, without  ever  seeming  to  get 
closer  to  what  they  might  possibly 
want.  The  development  of  Jane's 
character  proceeds  by  a similar  sc- 
ries of  binary  oppnsitions--  a hop.- 
ine  who  is  also  a heroin  addict,  an 
acute  thinker  who  is  also  obtuse,  an 
object  of  desire  who  is  apparei ilN 
celibate. 

Hie  parallel  metaphor  to  mom-, 
is  another  unstable  entity,  ice.  ; 
which  is  first  nieiitioui.-(]  in  tin 
epigraph  and  then  encountered  oil 
a larger  scale  when  Joliunv 
Bellarmine  mounts  a polar  i-xpiili- 
tion  in  impetuous  homage  r>  ■ nn 

adventuring  ancestor.  Stranded  in  a 
crevasse  field  with  death  approach- 
ing, Johnny  conjures  up  Jane's 
linage  to  solace  and  advise  him: 
like^  the  ice.  with  its  beguiling 
ability  to  be  solid  or  liquid,  pre- 
server or  destroyer,  her  ghostly 
presence  has  the  power  to  console 
and  torment. 

Buchan  is  a clever  writer,  as  his 
reworking  of  the  cold-war  thriller  in 
Heart's  Journey  In  Winter  (winner 
of  last  year's  Guardian  Fiction 
Priae)  demonstrated:  and  High 
Latitudes  is  a cleverly  constructed 
and  executed  novel.  But  for  all  Its 
power,  it  stays  too  little  in  the  imagi- 
nation, as  if  the  author  has  second- 
guessed  your  confusions  and 
Compounded  them,  the  belter  to 
teach  you  how  to  read. 
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38  LEISURE 

Silent 

observer 

Paul  Evans 

SHE  EK1S  watching  me  long 
before  I saw  her.  She  seemed 
part  of  a branch*  close 
against  the  trunk  of  a large  beech 
overhanging  the  edge  of  wet  wood- 
land at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Wrekln.  Her  plumage  echoed  all  the 
colours  of  the  wood:  the  beech’B 
greeny  grey,  the  oak’s  rich  tannin, 
the  aider’s  russet,  the  birch’s  dusty 
silver.  The  dark  yew  shadow  of  her 
eyes  fixed  me  with  a deep  enclosing 
silence. 

Although  IVe  looked  into  the 
gaze  of  an  owl  before,  it’s  always  a 
moment  of  transfixed  stillness.  This 
stillness  unites  submerged  threads 
of  mood  and  feeling,  just  as  she 
united  earthly  fertility  and  under- 
world ghostHness  for  those  who 
trod  this  path  through  spring  woods 
thousands  of  years  before  me.  Her 
face  appears  in  neolithic  mother- 
goddesses,  She  was  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean prototype  of  the  classical 
Minerva.  She  was  venerated  by 
early  Celtic  cults.  And  then  she  van- 
ished into  the  twilight  of  legend  and 
superstition.  To  the  Scots  she  be- 
came the  night-hag.  To  the  Welsh 
aderyn  y coijf — corpse  bird.  She 
was  Biodeuwedd  who  killed  her 
husband  the  god  Lieu,  and  was 
turned  into  an  owl. 

Suddenly  her  head  spun  round  to 
face  the  wood  and  I realised  that 
she  had  been  watching  me  from  the 
centre  of  her  back.  Her  wings 
opened  and  with  a few  crushingly 
silent  beats  she  was  gone.  Tawny 
wings  into  the  tawny  wood.  Site  left 

I behind  stillness  which  even  bird- 
song couldn't  break.  Her  plumage 
colours  scattered  into  the  trees. 

The  point  of  this  — the  signifi- 
cance of  the  owl  and  the  potency 
that  she  carries  as  a symbol  — is 
that  there  is  a wood  for  her  to  van- 
ish in.  The  owl’s  signature  can  only 
be  written  here.  Another  owl  in  an- 
other forest,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  from  this  Shropshire  hill,  also 


carries  dreams  into  the  trees.  The  1 
spotted  owl  has  become  a symbol  of 
resistance  to  the  clearing  of  ancient 
forests  in  the  American  Pacific 
Northwest.  Here,  people  fighting 
the  destruction  of  forests  see  in  the 
wild  life  of  the  owl  what  is  missing 
in  their  rootless  culture:  an  attach- 
ment to  landscape,  habitat,  place. 

That  owls  and  trees  are  inextricA- 
bly  linked  has  been  a hard  ecologi- 
cal lesson  to  be  learned.  And  for 
many  places,  learned  too  late.  As 
the  environmental  philosopher 
Holmes  Rolstun  said.  "The  forest  is 
where  the  ‘roots’  are,  where  life 
rises  from  the  ground.  A wild  forest 
is,  after  nil,  something  objectively 
there.  Beside  it.  culture,  with  its 
artefacts,  is  a tissue  of  subjective 
preference  satisfactions." 

Despite  the  fears,  hopes  and 
dreams  we  project  into  the  lives  of 
Nature  it  remains  free  of  our  cul- 
tures. Nature  is  not  what  it  is  for  us 
— we  should  be  what  we  are  for  it. 
And  so  when  the  owl  and  I meet  on 
i a path,  it  is  a moment  of  recognition 


and  then  a parting  of  ways,  each  of 
ub  making  our  way  through  the 
wood  according  to  our  natures. 

The  wood  remains,  as  it  has  for 
centuries.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
that  is  almost  a miracle.  Britain  has 
only  10  per  cent  tree  cover,  and 
most  of  that  is  plantation.  In  the  last 
50  years  we  have  lost  over  half  of 
our  ancient  woodland  and  much 
more  than  half  our  owls.  The  inire 
wood  that  the  owl  vanished  into  is  a 
sliver  of  alder,  birch  and  holly  grow- 
ing from  a sedgy  swamp  where 
spring  water  oozes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  From  here  ditches  and 
streams  begin  a journey  south 
through  wooded  dingles  to  the 
River  Severn. 

In  these  woods,  just  as  the  flush 
of  life  Is  being  drawn  from  dark 
mud,  just  as  the  mud  gives  life  (u 
the  river,  the  owl's  silence  held 
everything.  She  held  the  buds  from 
opening,  the  stream  from  flowing, 
and  in  her  gaze  held  that  deeply 
i buried  knowledge  that  Spring  is 
I both  sex  and  death. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


Quick  crossword  no.  311 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 


/GNOMINIOUS  defeat  in  last 
week’s  game  in  Amsterdam  slung 
Garry  Kasparov,  and  lie  recovered 
with  a series  of  wins  later  in  tin- 
tournament.  At  the  end  he  shared 
first  prize  with  Topalov,  the  young 
Bulgarian  whose  earlier  victory 
over  die  world  champion  caused 
such  a stir.  En  route,  Kasparov 
defeated  Kramnik,  the  20-year-ohl 
who  shares  the  No  1 spot  with  him 
in  the  latest  international  rankings, 
but  had  a lucky  escape  against 
Nigel  Short. 

Britain's  best  player  has  a 
terrible  score  as  Black  against  the 
Russian,  but  with  White  it's  a differ- 
ent story.  Short  missed  several 
good  vanning  chances  in  their  1995 
world  title  match,  and  confidently 
created  yet  another  winning  posi- 
tion against  Kasparov  at  Amster- 
dam before,  perhaps  predictably, 
blowing  it. 


Fearing  loss  of  a pawn  by  Hxhl 
cxh4  Rxd4,  Short  switched  a rnuk  to 
defence  by  1 Kb  1 ??  He  had  a forced 
win  by  1 gxliS!  Nxh5  2 lixl7!  Kxf7  5 
Rxf7  Kxl7  -I  Qxgfi+  KIR  5 (jlitit  Ng7 
G BgG  when  tile  mating  threat  is  de- 
cisive. 

Final  scores  were:  Kasparov, 
Topalov  l>'&  Anand,  Short  5;  Kram- 
nik, i.nulior*lV\ 

KjtNpnrov-Sciruwiin , 
Queen's  Gambit 

1 (M  Nfti  2 c4  eli  it  Nfil  til) 
4 Nc3  Nbd7  Most  grand  masters 
prefer  to  delay  the  QN's  develop- 
ment in  this  opening  where  Nati. 


Nell,  or  leaving  the  knight  a while  * 
oil  hH  are  all  options.  * 

5 Qc2  dxc4  6 e l c5  7 dxc5  ' 
Hxc5  8 Bxc4  nil  9 ul  Qc7  10  0-  i 
0 Ng4  1 1 li.’t!  A long-term  sacri- 
fice to  control  the  dark  squares.  If 
Black's  N was  now  at  cli  rather  than  I 
d7  he  would  have  an  instant  win  by 
N«M! 

Nxf2?  Nde5  12  Nxe5  (12  hxg4? 
Nxl’J*  15  gxlT  Qg3+  draws)  Nxe5 13 
Be2  Ikl7  still  looks  near-equal,  since  J 
White's  Qc2  and  He2  are  misplaced 
in  support  of  14-15, 

12  KxT2  Bxf2+  13  Qxf2  Qxc4  ‘ 
14  Qg3  IBP!  (H)  15  UhGgfiniaybe 
better,  though  White  still  has  a 
pleasant  choice  of  1G  Bxl8  Nxffi  17  j 
Qd6or  IGRfl  R(18  17  c5. 

15  Qxg7  Qc5+  16  Khl  QfB  ■ 
17  Qg4  Qf7  18  e5I  Rg8  19  Qc4  j 
f5  20  Bg5  h6  21  Bh4  Qg6  22  I 
Rgl  Nf8  23  Qb4  Rg7  24  Ne2  ; 
b5  25  axb5  Rd7  26  Nf4  Qf7  27  1 
Rcl  Bb7  28  bxa6  Bxf3  If  Rxa629 
Qb5  Ra8  30  Rc7  is  a deadly  pin. 

29  gxf3  Rda7  30  Rgl  Rxa8 

3 1 Nh5  Kasparov  plans  mate  at  e7,  j 
and  there's  no  good  defence.  Qc7  ■* 

32  Rg7  Ral+  33  Kg2  Qc2+  34 
Rf2  Resigns.  If  Rla7  35  Nffe  and 


36  Qxf8  mate. 

No  2418 
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White  uihP*s  in  four  mow1 
against  any  ilefence  thy  Ni-vil  Chan. 

Black  lias  only  une  W, 
move,  hut  this  is  wickedly  clifficuk-  1 i 

No  2417:  I Kills  Ke5  2 CJi-3*  Kj>jl 
NeH.  If  1 . . . Kd:i  2 Nbf>  Kcl 
Qr2)  :i  (JiM.  II  fl  2 BgGi-  KeT>3Qb2 


Across 

1 Agitated  (10) 

7 Rapturous  (8) 

8 An  aquatic 
mammal  — 
close  up  (4) 

9 Shout  (4) 

10  Loss  of  memory 

V) 

12  Hurdy-gurdy 
(6-5) 

14  Weather  (7) 

16  Uninteresting  — 
place  of  scenery 
<4) 

19  Advanced  — 
the  time  for 
sacrifice  (4) 

20  Feud  (8) 

21  Dereliction  (10) 


Down 

1 Rot  (5) 

2 Colonist  (7) 

3 Roster  (4) 

4 Rare  (8) 

5 Hurry  (5) 

6 Allowance  (6) 

11  Carnival  (8) 

12  Soldier’s 
accommodation 
(6) 


13  Old  sailing 
ship  (7) 

15  Blshopfe 
headgear  — 
worn  at  45°7  (5) 

17  Name  (5) 

18  Difficulty  (4) 


Lest  week's  solution 


□qqeqih  □□mam 

□ C3  m □ a a □ 

araamm  aamaraam 

□ s a m □ m m 

□BQQmmmm  □□be 


PAUL  HACKETT,  lan  Mona- 
chan,  Jason  and  Justin  Hackelt, 
Tony  Forrester  and  Andrew  Robson 
won  the  first  division  of  the  British 
Premier  League  by  the  proverbial 
mile.  They  finished  on  135  Victory 
Points  out  of  a possible  205,  more 
than  a match  dear  of  second  place. 

So  close  was  the  remainder  of  the 
competition  that  three  VPs  sepa- 
rated second  from  sixth  — but  this 
truly  was  a one-horse  race. 

The  British  selectors  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  naming  the  Hackett  team 
as  British  representatives  in  the 
Olympiad  later  this  year,  which 
marks  yet  another  milestone  in 
their  remarkable  careers. 

This  deal  from  the  final  round  of 
League  matches  posed  a number  of 
problems  in  the  bidding  and  play. 

Take  the  South  hand  and  decide 
what  you  would  open  as  dealer,  at 
love  all: 

¥Q106  ¥82  4104  +A109763 

Pass?  I would  not  criticise  that 
choice,  and  you  may  have  had  diffi- 
culty finding  an  alternative. 

TTie  modern  expert  is  quick  to  pre- 
empt, however,  and  three  clubs  was 
the  selection  at  a number  of  tables. 
The  spotlight  now  moves  on  to  North: 


♦AJ9  VAKQ75  4A(J  *KQ8 

Your  partner  opens  three  chilis  at 
love  all.  What  would  you  bid? 

With  a partner  whose  dubs  could 
be  JlOxxxx  at  a pinch,  it’s  wise  to 
use  Blackwood  before  leaping  to  a 
grand  slam.  In  response  to  your 
4NT,  your  partner  shows  nn  ace, 
and  you  commit  your  side  to  seven 
clubs  with  a degree  of  trepidation. 

Take  the  West  cards  next: 

♦K87532  VJ  4K9652  *5 
You  have  heard  this  auction: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

3* 

No 

4NT 

No 

54 

No 

7* 

No 

No 

No 

and  you  have  to  select  a lead.  Make 
your  choice  before  looking  at  the 
full  hand. 

Back  in  the  South  seat,  you  are 
declarer  in  seven  clubs  on  the  lay- 
out that  follows.  You  have  six  club 
tricks,  three  hearts  and  two  aces  on 
top.  If  tiie  hearts  divide  3-3,  you 
have  13  tricks.  If  they  divide  4-2,  you 
can  set  up  the  fifth  heart  for  your 
12th  trick  and  take  a Finesse  in  ei- 
ther spades  or  diampnds  for  your 


North 

♦ AJ‘J 
VAKQ75 

♦ AQ 
*KQfl 


West 

4 K87532 

¥ J 

4 K9652 

♦ 5 


East 
44  • , 

¥ 10  9 6 4 3 
4 J 8 73 
* J 52 


South 

* Q 106 
¥82 
4 104 

♦ A 109763  .- 

13th.  But  if  the  hearts  divided* 
they  did,  you  will  have  to  fa*®.  - 
spade  finesse  — the  diamond 
nesse  by  itself  will  not  helpY00, 
Tills  means  that  if,  as  West, 
led  a spade,  you  would  probaoiy 
feattiie  contract.  ■ .psr« 
With  options  available  In 1 ^ 
and  diamonds,  declarer  would  k 
likely  to  risk  the  spade  finesse  a ^ 
one.  He  would  probably  g°  “P  jj 
the  ace,  hoping  . for  4-2  heart* 
the  diamond  finesse  or  35  ^ : 
and  he  would  go  down  todwea it 
Did  anyone  Actually  fjnsD  ! 
lead  awny  from  the  kipgA^*"  j L 
grand  slain?  Only  Tony  j 
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Court  shock  as  referee  is 
blamed  for  crippling  injury 


SPORT  39 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Duncan  Campbell 

SHOCK  waves  reverberated 
through  Ilie  sporting  world 
at  the  weekend  after  the 
High  Court  in  London  ruled  that  a 
rugby  referee  was  responsible  for 
the  paralysis  of  a player  through  his 
failure  to  control  a match. 

In  tile  first  ruling  of  its  kind,  the 
player,  Ben  Siuolrlon  — who  has 
been  a lelraplegic  since  being  in- 
jured during  n match  in  1991  — won 
his  case  against  the  mnich  referee. 
Michael  Nolan. 

Mr  Smoldon  wem  to  court  seek- 
ing £1  million  in  damages.  The  final 
sum  lie  will  receive  is  to  be  assessed 
by  the  court  at  a later  date. 

An  action  against  the  opposing 
team’s  tight-head  prop.  Thomas 
Whitworth,  failed.  Mr  Smoldon  had 
accused  him  of  causing  the  accident 
by  collapsing  scrums  deliberately. 

Referees'  associations  covering 
all  leading  spoi  ls  wen*  stunned  by 
the  decision  and  were  seeking  legal 
advice.  The  ruling  could  have  rami- 
fications for  all  levels  of  sport.  One 
cricket  umpire  described  the  issue 
as  a minefield,  and  other  referees 
said  it  could  lead  In  | ion  pie  refusing 
!o  official e in  games  without  legal 
immunity. 

Mr  Smoldon,  from  Siiimn  Cold- 
field, West  Midlands  — a promising 
player  who  had  represented  his 
county  as  n hooker  ul  under- 1'.»  level 
— was  injured  at  the  age  of  17  when 
a serum  collapsed  during  a game 
between  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Bur- 
toii-on-Trent  Colls. 

He  claimed  Hint  Mr  Nolan,  who 
was  backed  by  the  Rugby  Football 
Union,  did  imt  keep  proper  control 
of  the  game  and  ihm  his  injury  was 
aresuli  fifth  is  failure. 

I lie  court  heard  earlier  (hat  a 
linesman  had  warned  Mr  Nolan  that 
I Iiose  in  (he  from  row  of  the  scrum 
'■ould  be  hurl  if  action  was  mil  I 


Smoldon:  injured  in  scrum 

taken.  Mr  Nolan  did  not  recall  this. 

Mr  Nolan,  aged  54.  an  army  cadet 
force  administrator,  said  he  did  not 
see  any  deliberate  unlawful  behav- 
iour in  the  scrum  which  led  to  the 
injury.  Two  players  hail  been  sent 
off,  but  the  game  had  not  been  ex- 
cessively violent.  He  recalled  about 
eight  cullapsed  scrums,  not  the  25 
alleged  in  court. 

Mr  Justice  Curtis  agreed  that  Mr 
Nolan  had  fallen  below  the  standard 
of  a reasonably  competent  referee. 

"In  important  respects,  relating  to 
the  scrum,  he  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  and  skill  in  the  pre- 
vention of  collapses  by  nfficiciil  in- 
struction to  the  front  rows  and  in 
the  use  of  the  V much,  touch,  pause 
and  engage'  rule,  thereby  reducing 
the  impact  of  the  eng:igenieiil  to  an 
acceptable  level,"  said  the  judge. 

Mr  Smoldon  said  after  the  deci- 
sion: "1  am  relieved  that  the  judge  has 
found  that  1 am  blameless  and  found 
I did  not  contribute  to  my  accident." 

He  added  that  lie  did  not  want  to 


Rugby  Union  Leicester  31  World  XV  40 


Tigers  wilt  in  Twickenham  heat 


| Robert  Armstrong 

ON  THE  nun-splashed 

Twickenham  turf  a dynam- 
ic World  XV  ended  Leices- 
ter’s 22-match  winning  sequence 
mth  a six-try  bonanza  that  earned 
then)  the  inaugural  Sanyo  Cup 
aod  r host  of  English  friends. 

After  tlie  exhibition, 

Leicester’s  chief  executive,  Peter 
Wheeler,  confirmed  that  the 
“£ttier  Australia  coach,  Bob 
i%er,  who  had  prepared  the 
’Jorld  Bide,  might  be  joining  tlie 
Courage  league  champions. 

“Wrer  Bald:  “I  have  had  talks 
with  Leicester  and  obviously 
wese  will  continue  In  more 
detail  while  I am  here.” 

Leicester  used  half  a dozen 
^Placements,  a tactic  which 
caused  them  to  fritter  away  a 10* 
P«nt  lead  in  the  final  half-hour. 

, "one  of  their  fans  appeared 
o mind,  given  the  five  tries  the 
Jpra  scored  in  an  opening  45- 
Mnute  salvo. 

For  a long  period  Leicester 
wned  to  be  on  their  way  to  an 
f®3)’  win,  and  after  un  early  bout 
Polite  spurring  they  broke 

with  the  most  spectacu- 


lar try  seen  at  1\vlckciiham  for 
years.  When  Kardooni  swept  the 
ball  infield  from  a line-out  at  half- 
way Hackney  suddenly  popped 
up  on  a scything  run  that  carried 
him  towards  Serevl;  but,  switch- 
ing direction,  the  Leicester  wing 
sprinted  to  the  right  flag  where 
he  squeezed  over. 

Shortly  afterwards  die  Tigers, 
who  played  expansive  football  as 
though  to  the  manner  born, 
increased  their  lead  to  12-0  with 
a converted  try  that  owed  much 
to  an  intelligent  incursion  by 
Lile}r.  The  full-back  delivered  a 
perfect  transfer  to  the  flanker 
Tarbuck,  who  cruised  home 
gently  to  the  left  comer. 

In  the  second  quarter  the 
tempo  quickened.  Serevi  opened 
the  World  XV  scoring,  taking  a 
short  pasB  from  Yoshlda  near 
halfway  and  goose-stepping  away 
from  a tackle  for  a try  at  the  posts. 

The  biggest  cheer  of  the  after- 
noon was  raised  for  the  Leicester 
skipper  Richards,  who  profited 
from  a generous  ricochet  near 
the  right  toucliline  after  a con- 
structive build-up  by  Johnson. 
The  England  No  8 galloped  away 
from  two  defenders  to  make  a 


simple  conversion  for  Uley  with 
a touchdown  near  the  posts. 

Minutes  later,  the  pacy  French 
flanker  Cabannes  made  a superb 
solo  break  from  the  edge  of  the 
Leicester  22,  holding  off  a chal- 
lenge by  Back  to  ground  the  ball 
and  reduce  his  side’s  deficit  to 
10-12.  However,  Leicester  won 
a penalty  in  front  of  the  posts, 
Kardooni  took  a quick  tap  and 
Potter  came  through  on  the 
burst  to  score  at  the  posts. 

Early  In  the  second  half 
Tarbuck  was  driven  aver  for  his 
second  try  in  typically  dynamic 
style  by  the  Tigers'  pack,  extend- 
ing the  lead  to  31*12. 

Stung  by  the  size  of  the  deficit, 
the  World  XV  moved  up  a gear, 
and  were  rewarded  with  a try  by 
the  World  XV  captain  Sella,  who 
hinted  at  the  havoc  he  may 
cause  among  English  defences 
next  season. 

Joseph  and  the  Argentinian 
replacement  Pichot  helped  tlie  ■ 
World  XV  take  the  lead  for  the 
firet  time  before  another 
replacement,  Matsuda,  out- 
flanked the  Leicester  defence1  oh 
the  left  and  cut  acrosB  for  a final 
score  at  the  posts. 


Deadline  for  England 


discourage  anyone  from  playing 
rugby. 

Mr  Nolan's  solicitors,  Davis 
Arnold  Cooper,  indicated  that  he 
may  appeal  against  the  decision. 

"Our  client  is  deeply  disappointed 
by  the  decision,"  they  said.  "Whilst 
each  case  of  this  nature  turns  on  its 
own  particular  facts,  the  implication 
which  this  decision  lias  for  referee- 
ing in  sport  in  general  needs  to  be 
carefully  considered." 

Spokesmen  for  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union  and  Football  Association 
referees  would  not  comment,  saving 
they  had  not  yet  studied  the  tran- 
script of  the  case,  but  the  decision 
has  already  reverberated  annual 
the  sporting  work!.  There  are  impli- 
cations for  cricket  umpires  who  fail 
to  control  dangerous  bowling,  foot- 
ball referees  who  allow  violent 
tackles  to  go  unpunished,  nr  boxing 
referees  who  do  not  intervene  in 
contests  early  enough. 

Graham  Bullock,  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Cricket  Umpires,  said: 
"We've  all  been  aware  of  ibis  partic- 
ular case  and  we  are  ubvknisly  very 
concerned.'* 

One  of  the  country's  most  experi- 
enced football  referees.  David 
File  ray.  said:  “It  may  discourage 
people  from  refereeing  spoi  ls,  par- 
ticularly at  lower  levels.  'Iliey  may 
think.  'If  someone  gets  hurl,  1 may 
be  sued'.”  Mr  Elleray  added  that  the 
laws  ul  football  had  been  amended 
last  year  to  protect  referees  from 
just  such  claims.  The  new  law  stated 
dial  referees  were  not  liable  for  in- 
juries during  a game,  from  anything 
train  an  icy  pitch  to  dangerous  play. 

I he  judgment  could  also  affect 
school  sport.  Nigel  tie  Gruchy,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers,  said  it  could  lead 
to  teachers  refusing  to  referee 
games  unless  they  were  guaranteed 
protection  from  legal  action. 


ENGLAND  have  been  given 
until  the  end  of  this  week  to 
make  up  their  mind  whether 
to  toe  the  line  of  their  partners  in 
the  Five  Nations  Championship  or 
face  isolation.  As  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union  refusetl  to  shift  from  its 
position  of  negotiating  its  own  tele- 
vision deals,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land and  France  issued  a 
thinly-veiled  threat  of  exclusion 
from  tlie  championship. 

They  said  they  intend  to  "con- 
sider the  future  forinnl”  of  the  com- 
petition and  suggested  that  the 
inclusion  of  England  players  in  next 
year’s  Lions  lour  of  .South  Africa 
might  also  beat  risk. 

The  Five  Nations  Committee  dis- 
missed England's  plans  as  "wholly 
unacceptable"  and  told  the  Kl-'U,  iii 
effect,  thui  it  must  either  abandon 
its  aim  of  going  alone  by  Saturday 
— the  dale  of  the  m-xt  Five  Nations 
meeting  in  Dublin  — or  drop  out  nf 
tlie  championship  from  lytw  on- 
wards. Italy  could  lake  England's 
place. 

^ Since  the  start  of  the  Five  Nations 
Championship  8(3  years  agn.  no 
member  lias  been  expelled  except 
France,  from  1931  to  1947  over  pro- 
fessionalism. 


AJAX  beat  Banal  hi  imikus  to 
reach  the  Champions’  Cup  final, 
where  they  will  meet  Juvenilis  mi 
May  22  in  Rome.  ’Hie  holders, 
beaten  1-0  by  the  Greek  champions 
in  Amsierdam.  demonstrated  the 
highest  class  in  dominating  tlie 
semi-final  second  leg  to  win  3-0,  the 
Finnish  striker  Jari  Litmanen  scor- 
ing twice.  Juvenius  lost  3-2  in 
Fiance  to  Nantes  but  triumphed  4-3 
on  aggregate. 

Manchester  united  striker 
Eric  Cantona,  banned  last  year 
lor  eight  months  for  kicking  a fan, 
has  been  voted  Footballer  of  the 
Year  by  the  football  writers.  Hi* 
polled  :jij  per  cent  of  tlie  voles,  edg- 
ing out  Ruud  Gullit,  formerly  of  AC 
Milan  and  Holland  and  current iv 
playing  for  Chelsea,  into  second 
place.  Robbie  Fowler  of  Liverpool 
came  third. 


PRIZE  money  at  the  Wimbledon 
tennis  championships  is  to  in- 
crease again  — the  17th  successive 
rise.  If  Pete  Sampras  holds  on  to  his 
men's  singles  tide,  he  will  be  richer 
by  £392,500  — an  increase  of 
£27,500  on  last  year's  figure.  Steffi 
Graf  will  pick  up  £353,000  — com- 
pared with  £328,000  in  1995  — if 
she  keeps  her  crown.  Ail  England 
Club  chairman  John  Curry  said: 
"We  are  happy  that  we  are  able  to 
offer  prize  money  competitive  with 
world  standards.” 


FORMER  England  captain,  Gra- 
ham Gooch,  and  David 
Graveney  have  been  elected  to  fill 
the  two  vacancies  of  selectors  in  a 
ballot  of  the  18  first-class  counties, 
the  MCC  and  Minor  Counties.  They 
will  join  chairman  Ray  Illingworth, 
team  coach  David  Lloyd  and  cur- 
rent England  captain  Mike  Atherton 
in  a five-strong  selection  panel.  Tlie 
Test  and  County  Cricket  Board  re- 
fused, to  reveal  the  number  of  votes 
coBt  for  each  of  the  eight  candi- 
dates, which  included  former  all- 
rounder,  Ian  Botham. 


Andrew  symonds.  the  20- 

year-old  British-born  batsman 
whose  registration  with  Gloucester- 
shire last  summer  caused  a furore 
because  of  his  Australian  upbring- 
ing, lias  signed  a three-year  contract 
with  the  county.  Symonds,  voted 
Young  Cricketer  of  the  Year  by  jour- 
nalists last  year,  was  at  the  centre  of 
a storm  when  he  refusetl  a place  on 
the  Engl  anti  A lour  of  Pakistan.  His 
new  contract  includes  a stringent 
clause  insisting  that  he  will  be  avail- 
able to  play  for  England  in  Test 
matches  if  selected. 


SOU’]] I AFRICAN  opener  Gary 
Kirsten  was  his  side's  hero  us 
they  beat  India  In  win  tin-  Sharjah 
Cup  by  MS  runs.  The  left  hander  car- 
ried his  bat  through  the  entire  in- 
nings for  ,-m  unbeaten  11.1  in  South 
Africa's  total  t»l  287-5.  India  pul  up  u 
determined  light  but  wen*  rocked 
by  four  run-outs — including  Sad  tin 
'I c millibar,  who  made  57  from  71 
bulls  — and  finished  on  24‘J-i't. 
Kirsten  was  named  both  Man  of  the 
Malcli  and  Man  of  the  Scries. 


SNOOKER  professional  Ronnie 
O'Sullivan  could  face  a disre- 
pute charge  after  the  Canadian  No 
1,  Aiain  Robidoux,  made  an  official 
complaint  about  his  behaviour  dur- 
ing their  first  round  match  in  the 
world  snooker  championships  at 
Sheffield.  O'Sullivan,  who  played 
some  left-handed  shots  on  his  way 
to  a 10-3  victory,  admitted  he  had 
not  shown  Robidoux  respect.  “He 
didn’t  deserve  any,”  said  the  flam- 
boyant 20-year-old. 


I APAN’S  Norifume  Abe  delighted 
cJhis  home  crowd  when  he  be- 
came the  first  Japanese  rider  to  win 
the  5Q0cc  motor-cycling  Grand  Prix 
for  14  years  in  Tokyo  on  Sunday. 
Riding  a Yamaha,  he  clocked  45m  In 
34.590sec,  with  Spain's  Alex  Criville, 
on  a Honda,  second  — f>.49sec  be- 
hind the  winner.  Australia's  Michael 
Doolian,  the  reigning  world  cham- 
pion, finished  sixth. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  on  the 
public  address  system  at  High- 
bury last  week  told  a fan:  “Your 
partner  has  just  given  birth,  anti 
here  you  are  at  Arsenal  v Spurs.  Just 
to  make  it  worse,  she's  called  the 
baby  Chelsea.” 


